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<< Above a pation— though I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my frisfid. 



C. BALSWriN, PBlICTaR* HEW BRIOOB-eraSBT. 



TO THE READER. 



My daughter again applies to me for my paternal 
imprimatur ^ and I hope that I am not swayed by par- 
tiality^ when I give the sanction which she requires. 

To excite the rising generation to depend upon 
their own exertions for success in life is surely a 
laudable endeavour; but> while the young mind is 
cautioned against dependence on the patronage of the 
greats and of office^ it is encouraged to rely upon 
such friends as may be acquired by personal merits 
good manners, and good conduct. 

RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 

Edgewortfi's Town^ 
Oct, 6, 1813. 



PREFACE 



TO THK 



THIRD EDITION 



The public has called for a third impression of this 
book; it was^ therefore^ the duty of the author to 
t-ake advantage of the corrections which ha^e been 
communicated to her by private friends and public 
censors. Whatever she has thought liable to just cen- 
sure has in the present edition been amended^ as far 
as is consistent with the identity of the story. It is 
remarkable that several incidents which have been 
objected to as impossible or improbable were true. 
For instance^ the medical case^ in chapter xix. 

A bishop was really saved from suffocation by a 
clergyman in his diocese (no matter where or when), 
in the manner represented in chapter x. The bishop 
died long ago; and he never was an epicure. A 
considerable estate was about seventy years ago 
regained^ as described in chapter xlii.> by the dis- 
covery of a sixpence under the seal of a deed> which 
had been coined later than the date of the deed. 
Whether it be advantageous or prudent to introduce 
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such singular facts in a fictitious history is a separate 
consideration, which might lead to a discussion too 
long for the present occasion. 

On some other points of more importance to the 
writer, it is necessary here to add a few words. It 
has been supposed that aome parts of Patronaob 
were not written by miss Edgeworth. This is not 
fact: the whole of these Tolumes were written by 
her, the opinions they contain are her own, and she is 
answerable for all the faults which may be found in 
them. Of ignorance of law, and medicine, and of 
diplomacy, she pleads guilty; and of making any vain 
or absurd pretensions to legal or medical learnings 
she hopes, by candid judges, to be acquitted. If in 
the letters and history of her lawyer and physician 
she has sometimes introduced technical phrases, it 
was done merely to give, as for as she could, the colour 
of reality to her fictitious personages. To fulfil the 
main purpose of her story it was essential only to 
show how some lawyers and phjrsicians may be pushed 
forward for a time, without much knowledge either of 
law or medicine; or how, on the contrary, others may, 
independently of patronage, advance themselves per- 
manently by their own merit. If this principal ob- 
ject of the fiction be accomplished, the author's igno- 
rance on professional subjects isi of little consequence 

to the moral or interest of the tale. 
As to the charge of having drawn satirical portraits^ 
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she has already disclaimed all personality^ and all in« 
tention of satirizing any profession ; and she is grieyed 
to find it necessary to repel such a charge. The 
author of a slight work of fiction may> howerert be 
consoled for any unjust imputation of personal satire, 
by reflecting, that even the grave and impartial 
historian cannot always escape similar suspicion. 
Tacitus says that ^' there must always be men, who, 
from congenial manners, and sympathy in irioe, will 
think the fidelity of history a satire on themselves ; 
and even the praise due to virtue is sure to give 
umbrage." 

August 1, 1815. 
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PATRONAGE, 



CHAPTER I. 



*' How the wind is rising !" said Rosamond.^'' Grod 
help the poor people at sea to-night ! " 

Her brother Grodfrey smiled. — "One would think," 
said he, " that she had an argosy of lovers at sea, 
uninsured." 

" You gentlemen," replied Rosamond, " imagine 
that ladies are always thinking of lovers." 

" Not always" said Grodfrey; '^ only when they 
show themselves particularly disposed to humanity." 

** My humanity, on the present occasion, cannot 
even be suspected," said Rosamond ; "for you know, 
alas ! that I have no lover at sea or land." 

" But a shipwreck might bless the lucky shore 
with some rich waif," said Grodfrey. 

'^ Waifs and strays belong to the lady of the 
manor," said Rosamond ; " and I have no claim to 
them." 

" My mother would, I dare say, make over her 
right to you," said Godfrey. 

'^ But that would do me no good," said Rosamond ; 
*^ f6r here is Caroline, with superior claims of every 
sort, and with that most undisputed of all the rights 
of woman — ^beauty." 

B 1* 
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** True : but Caroline would never accept of stray 
hearts/' said Godfrey. '' See how her lip curls with 
pride at the bare imagination!" 

'^ Pride never curled Caroline's lip/* cried Rosa- 
mond : ^^ besides^ pride is very becoming to a wo« 
man. No woman can be good for much without it, 
can she, mother?" 

'' Before you fly off^ Rosamond, to my mother as 
to an ally, whom you are sure I cannot resist/' said 
Godfrey, ** settle first whether you mean to defend 
Caroline upon the ground of her having or not having 
pride." 

A fresh gust of wind rose at this moment, and 
Rosamond listened to it anxiously. 

'^ Seriously, Godfrey/' said she, ''do you remember 
the shipwrecks last winter ? " 

As she spoke, Rosamond went to one of the win- 
dows, and opened the shutter. Her sister Caroline 
followed, and they looked out in silence. 

'' I see a light to the left of the beacon," said Ca- 
roline. — " I never saw a light there before — What 
can it mean ? " 

'' Only some fishermen," said Godfrey. 

''But, brother, it is quite a storm," persisted 
Rosamond. 

" Only equinoctial gales, my dear." 

" Only equinoctial gales ! But to drowning people 
it would be no comfort that they were shipwrecked 
only by equinoctial gales. There ! there 1 what do 
you think of that blast ? " cried Rosamond ; " is not 
there some danger now ? " 

"Godfrey will not allow it," said Mrs- Percy: 
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** he is a soldier^ and it is his trade not to know 
fear." 

^' Show him a certain danger/' cried Mr. Percy, 
looking up from a letter he was writings — '^ show 
him a certain danger, and he will feel fear as much 

as the greatest coward of you all. Ha ! upon my 

word, it is an ugly night," continued he, going to 
the window. 

'' Oh, my dear father ! " cried Rosamond^ '' did 
you see that light — out at sea ? — There ! there ! — 
to the left" 

*' To the east— I see it." 

*' Hark I did you hear ? " 

'^ Minute guns !" said Caroline. 

There was a dead silence instantly. — Erery hody 
listened. — Guns were heard again. — The signal of 
some vessel in distress. The sound seemed near 
the shore.— Mr. Percy and Godfrey hastened imme- 
diately to the coast. — Their servants and some people 
from the neighbouring village, whom they sum- 
ODKmed, quickly followed. They found that a vessel 
had struck upon a rock, and from the redoubled 
signals, it appeared that the danger must be im- 
minent. 

The boatmen, who were just wakened, were surly, 
and swore that they would not stir ; that whoever 
she was, she might weather out the night, for that, 
till daybreak, they couldn't get alongside of her. 
Godfrey instantly jumped into a boat, declaring he 
would go out directly at all hazards. — IMr. Percy, 
with as much intrepidity, but, as became his age, 
with more prudence, provided whatever assistance 

B 2 
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was necessary from the villagers, who declared they 
would go anywhere with him; the boatmen, then 
ashamed, or afraid of losing the offered reward^ 
pushed aside the land lubbers, and were ready to 
put out to sea. 

Out they rowed — and they were soon so near the 
vessel, that they could hear the cries and voices of 
the crew. The boats hailed her, and she answered 
that she was Dutch, homeward bound — had mistaken 
the lights upon the coast — had struck on a rock — '- 
was filling with water — and must go down in half 
an hour. 

The moment the boats came alongside of her, the 
crew crowded into them so fast, and with such dis- 
order and precipitation, that they were in great 
danger of being overset, which Mr. Percy seeing, 
called out in a loud and commanding voice to stop 
several who were in the act of coming down the 
ship's side, and promised to return for them if they 
would wait. But just as he gave the order for his 
boatmen to push off, a French voice called out 
" Monsieur ! — Monsieur I'Anglois !— one moment." 

Mr. Percy looked back and saw, as the moon shone 
full upon the wreck, a figure standing at the poopy 
leaning over with outstretched arms. 

" I am monsieur de Tourville, monsieur — a charg6 
d'affaires — with papers of the greatest importance — 
despatches." 

" I will return for you, sir — it is impossible for 
roe to take you now — our boat is loaded as much as 
it can bear," cried Mr. Percy; and he repeated his 
order to the boatmen to push off. 
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Whilst Godfrey and Mr. Percy were triinming 
the boat^ M. de Tourville made an effort to jump 
into it. 

^'Oh! don't do it^ sir!" cried a woman with a child 
in her arms ; ^Hhe gentleman will come back for us: 
for Grod's sake^ don't jump into it ! " 

" Don't attempt it, sir/' cried Mr. Percy, looking 
up, " or you'll sink us all," 

' M. de Tourville threw down the poor woman who 
tried to stop him, and he leaped from the side of the 
ship. At the same moment Mr. Percy, seizing an 
oar, pushed the boat off, and saved it from being 
overset, as it must have been if M. de Tourville had 
scrambled into it. He fell into the water. Mr. 
Percy, without waiting to see the event, went off as 
fast as possible, justly considering that the lives of 
the number he had under his protection, including 
his son's and his own, were not to be sacrificed for 
one man, whatever his name or office might be, espe- 
dally -when that man had persisted against all warn- 
ing in his rash selfishness. 

- At imminent danger to themselves, Mr. Percy and 
Godfrey, after landing those in the boat, returned 
once more to the wreck ; and though they both de- 
clared that their consciences would be at ease even 
if th^y found that M. de Tourville was drowned, yet 
it was evident that they rejoiced to see him safe on 
board. This time the boat held him, and all the 
rest of his fellow sufferers ; and Mr. Percy and his 
son had the satisfaction of bringing every soul safely 
to shore. — M* de Tourville, as soon as he found him- 
self on terra^firma, joined with all around him in 
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warm thanks to Mr. Percy and his son^ by whom 
their lires had been saved. — Godfrey undertook to^ 
find lodgings for some of the passengers and for the 
ship's crew in the village^ and Mr. Percy invited 
the captain^ M. de Tourville, and the rest of the 
passengers^ to Percy-hall, where Mrs. Percy and 
her daughters had prepared every thing for their 
hospitable reception. When they had warmed^ 
dried, and refreshed themselves, they were left to 
enjoy what they wanted most — repose. The Percy 
family, nearly as much fatigued as their guests, were 
also glad to rest — all but Rosamond, who was wide 
awake, and so much excited by what had happened^ 
that she continued talking to her sister, who slept in 
the same room with her, of every circumstance, and 
telling her imaginations of all that might come to 
pass from the adventures of the night, whilst Caro« 
line, too sleepy to be able to answer judiciously, or 
even plausibly, said, " Yes," " No," and " Very 
true," in the wrong place ; and at length, incapable 
of uttering even a monosyllable, was reduced to inar- 
ticulate sounds in sign of attention. These grew 
fainter and fainter, and after long intervals absolutely- 
failing, Rosamond with some surprise and indigna* 
tion exclaimed, '' I do believe, Caroline, you are- 
asleep ! " And in despair, Rosamond, for want x>f an 
auditor, was compelled to compose herself to rest. 

In the course of a few hours the storm abated, 
and in the morning, when the family and their ship- 
wrecked guests assembled at breakfast, all was calm 
and serene. Much to Rosamond's dissatisfaction,- 
M. de Tourville did not make his appearance. Of- 
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the other strangers she had seen only a glimpse the 
preceding night, and had not settled her cariosity 
concerning what sort of beings they were. On a 
dear view by daylight of the personages who now 
sat at the breakfast-table^ there did not appear much 
to interest her romantic imagination^ or to excite 
her benevolent sympathy. They had the appearance 
of careful money-making men^ thick> square-built 
Dutch merchants, who said little and eat much-^ 
butter especially. With one accord, as soon as they 
had breakfasted, they rose, and begged permission 
to go down to the wreck to look after their property. 
Mr. Percy and Godfrey offered immediately to ac- 
company them to the coast. 

Mr. Percy had taken the precaution to set guards 
to watch all night, from the time he left the vessel, 
that no depredations might be committed. They 
found that some of the cargo had been damaged by 
the sea-water, but excepting this loss there was no 
other of any consequence; the best part of the goods 
was perfectly safe. As it was found that it would 
take some time to repair the wreck, the Prussian and 
Hamburgh passengers determined to go on board a 
vessel which was to sail from a neighbouring port 
with the first fair wind. They came, previously to 
their departure, to thank the Percy family, and to. 
assure them that their hospitality would never be 
forgotten.-— Mr. Percy pressed them to stay at Percy- 
hall till the vessel should sail, and till the captain, 
should send notice of the first change of wind. — * 
This offer, however, was declined, and the Dutch 
merchants, with dueacknowledgmemts, said^ by their 
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speaking partner^ that '^ they considered it safest 
and best to go with the goods^ and so wished Mr. 
Percy a good mornings and that he might prosper in 
all his dealings ; and^ sir/' concluded he, " in any 
of the changes of fortune^ which happen to men by 
land as well as by sea^ please to remember the names 
of Orinderweld^ Groensvelt^ and Slidderchild of 
Amsterdam^ or our correspondents^ Panton and Co. 
London/' 

So having said^ they walked away> keeping an 63^ 
upon the goods. 

When Mr. Percy returned home it was near din- 
ner-time^ yet M. de Tounrille had not made his 
appearance. He was all this while indulging in a 
comfortable sleep. He had no goods on board the 
wreck except his clothes^ and as these were in cer- 
tain trunks and portmanteaus in which Comtois^ his 
valet, had a joint concern, M. de Tourville securely 
trusted that they would be obtained without his 
taking any trouble. 

Comtois and the trunks agsun appeared, and a few 
minutes before dinner M. de Tourville made his en- 
trance into the drawing-room, no longer in the plight 
of a shipwrecked mariner, but in gallant trim, waft* 
ing gales of momentary bliss as he went round the 
room paying his compliments to the ladies, bowing> 
smiling, apologizing, — the very pink of courtesy ! — 
The gentlemen of the family, who had seen him the 
preceding night in his frightened, angry, drenched^ 
and miserable state, could scarcely believe him to bet 
^he same person. 

A Frenchman, it will be allowed, can contrive ta 
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say more^ and to tell more of his priratevhiBtory in a 
given time, than could be accomplished by a person 
of any other nation. In the few minutes before 
dinner he found means to inform the company, that 
he was private secretary and favourite of the mi- 
nister of a certain German court* To account for his 
having taken his passage in a Dutch merchant vessel, 
and for his appearing without a suitable suite, he 
whispered that he had been instructed to preserve a 
strict incognito, from which, indeed, nothing but 
the horrors of the preceding night could have drawn 
him. 

Dinner was served, and at dinner M. de Tourville 
was seen, according to the polished forms of society, 
humbling himself in all the hjrpocrisy of politeness ; 
with ascetic good-breeding, preferring every crea- 
ture's ease and convenience to his own, practising a 
continual system of self-denial, such as almost im- 
plied a total annihilation of self-interest and self- 
love. All this was strikingly contrasted with the 
selfishness which he had recently betrayed, when he 
was in personal danger. Yet the influence of polite 
manners prevailed so far as to make his former con- 
duct be forgotten by most of the family. 

. After dinner, when the ladies retired, in the fe^ 
male privy council held to discuss the merits of the 
absent gentlemen, Rosamond spoke first, and during 
the course of five minutes pronounced as many con- 
tradictory opinions of M. de Tourville, as could well 
be enunciated in the same space of time. — At last 
she paused, and her mother smiled. 

. '* I understand your smile, mother," said Rosa- 
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inond ; " but the reason I appear a little to contradict 
myself sometimes in my judgment of character is^ 
because I speak my thoughts just as they rise in my 
mind^ while persons who have a character for judg- 
ment to support always keep the changes of their 
opinion snug to themselves^ never showing the items 
of the account on either side, and let you see nothing 
but their balance. — This is very grand^ and if their 
balance be rights very glorious. — But ignominious as 
my mode of proceeding may seem, exposing me ta 
the rebukes, derision, uplifted hands and eyes of my 
auditors, yet exactly because I am checked at every 
little mistake I make in my accounts, the chance is 
in my favour that my totals should at last be rights 
and my balance perfectly accurate." 

*' Very true, my dear : as long as you choose for 
your auditors only your friends, you are wise ; but 
you sometimes lay your accounts open to strangers; 
and as they see only your errors, without ever 
coming to your conclusion, they form no favourable 
opinion of your accuracy." 

^'I don't mind what strangers think of me — 
much," said Rosamond. — '' At least you will allow, 
mamma, that I have reason to be satisfied, if only- 
those who do not know me could form an unfavour- 
able opinion of my judgment — and, after all, ma'am, 
of the two classes of people, those who ' never said a- 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one,' and those 
who never did a foolish thing, and never said a wise 
one, would not you rather that I should belong to the- 
latter class ? " 
■ ** Certainly, if I were reduced to the cruel alt(gr- 
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native: bat is there an unavoidable necessity for 
your belonging to either class ?" 

'^ I will consider of it^ ma'am/' said Rosamond : 
'* in the meantime^ Caroline^ you will allow that M. 
de Tourville is very agreeable ? " 

" Agreeable !" repeated Caroline ; <' such a selfish 
being ! Have you forgotten his attempting to jump 
into the boat^ at the hazard of oversetting it, and of 
drowning my &ther and Godfrey, who went out to 
save him — and when my father warned him — and 
promised to return for him — selfish, cowardly crea* 
ture!" 

'^ Oh ! poor man, he was so frightened, that he did 
not know what he was doing— he was not himself." 

** You mean he was himself," said Caroline. 

*' You are very ungrateful, Caroline," cried Rosa- 
mond ; '^ for I am sure M. de Tourville admires you 
extremely — yes, in spite of that provoking, incredu- 
lous smile, I say he does admire you exceedingly." 

'' And if he did," replied Caroline, ^' that would 
make no difference in my opinion of him." 

** I doubt that" said Rosamond : '' I know a per-* 
son's admiring me would make a great difference in 
my opinion of his taste and judgment — and how 
much more if he had sense enough to admire you !" 

Rosamond paused, and stood for some minutes 
silent in reverie. 

*'lt will never do, my dear," said Mrs. Percy, 
looking up at her ; ^' trust me it will never do ; turn 
him which way you will in your imagination, you 
will never make a hero of him — nor yet a brother-in-' 
kw" 
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• " My dear mother, how could you guess what I 
was thinking of? " said Rosamond, colouring a little^ 
aild laughing: ''but, I assure you — now let me ex- 
plain to you, ma'am, in one word, what I think of 
M. de Tourville." 

" Hush 1 my dear, he is here." 

The gentlemen came into the room to tea. — ^M. de 
Tourville walked to the table at which Mrs. Percy 
was sitting; and, after various compliments on the 
beauty of the views from the windows, on the rich- 
ness of the foliage in the park, and the superiority of 
English verdure, he next turned to look at the pic-> 
tures in the saloon, distinguished a portrait by sir 
Joshua Reynolds, then passing to a table on which 
lay several books — '' Is it permitted ? " said he, taking 
up one of them — the Life of Lord Nelson. 

M. de Tourville did not miss the opportunity of. 
paying a just, and what to English ears he knew 
must be a delightful, tribute of praise to our naval 
hero. Then opening several other books, he made a 
rash attempt to pronounce in English their titles, and 
with the happy facility of a Frenchmen, he touched 
upon various subjects, dwelt upon none, but found 
means on all to say something to raise himself and 
his country in the opinion of the company and at the 
same time to make all his auditors pleased with them- 
selves. Presently, taking a seat between Rosamond 
and Caroline, he applied himself to draw out their 
talents for conversation. Nor did he labour in vain. 
They did not shut themselves up in stupid and pro- 
voking silence, nor did they make any ostentatious 
display of their knowledge or abilities. — M. de Tour« 
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ville^ B8 Rosamond had justly observed^ seemed to be 
particularly struck with miss Caroline Percy. — She 
was beautiful^ and of an uncommon style of beauty; 
Ingenuous^ unaffected, and with all the simplicity of 
youth, there was a certain dignity and graceful self«* 
possession in her manner, which gave the idea of a 
Superior character. She had, perhaps, less of what 
the French call esprit than M. de TourviUe had been 
accustomed to meet with in young persons on the 
continent, but he was the more surprised by the 
strength and justness of thought which appeared 
in her plain replies to the Jinesse of some of his ques- 
tions. 

The morning of the second day that he was at 
Percy-hall, M. de Tourville was admiring the misa 
Percys' drawings, especially some miniatures of CanK 
line's, and he produced his snuff-box, to show 
Mr. Percy a beautiful miniature on its lid* 

It was exquisitely painted. M. de TourviUe offered 
it to Caroline to copy, and Mrs. Percy urged her to 
make the attempt. 

" It is the celebrated Euphrosyne," said he, '•' who, 
from the stage, was very near mounting a throne." 

M. de Tourville left the miniature in the hands of 
the ladies to be admired, and, addressing himself to 
Mr. Percy, began to tell with much mystery the story 
of Euphrosyne. She was an actress of whom the 
prince, heir apparent at the German court where he 
resided, had become violently enamoured . One of the 
prince's young confidants had assisted his royal high* 
ness in carrying on a secret correspondence with Eu- 
phrosyne, which she managed so artfully, that the 
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prince was on tbe point of giving her a written pro* 
mise of marriage^ when the intrigue was discorered, 
and prevented from proceeding farther^ by a certain 
count Albert Altenberg> a young nobleman who had 
till that moment been one of the prince's favourites, 
but who by thus opposing his passion lost entirely 
his prince's favour. The story was a common story 
of an intrigue, such as happens every day in every 
country where there is a young prince ; but there 
was something uncommon in the conduct of count 
Altenberg. Mr. Percy expressed his admiration of 
it; but M. de Tourville, though he acknowledged, as 
in morality bound, that the count's conduct had been 
admirable, just what it ought to be upon this occa- 
sion, yet spoke of him altogether as une lite ewcUtSe, 
a young man of a romantic Quixotic enthusiasm, to 
which he had sacrificed the interests of his family^ 
and his own hopes of advancement at court. In sup- 
port of this opinion, M. de Tourrille related several 
anecdotes, and on each of these anecdotes Mr. Percy 
and M. de Tourrille differed in opinion. AU that 
was produced to prove that the young count had no 
judgment or discretion appeared to Mr. Percy proofe 
of his independence of character and greatness of soul. 
Mr. Percy repeated the anecdotes to Mrs. Percy and 
his daughters; and M. de Tourrille, as soon as he 
saw that the ladies, and especially Caroline, differed 
from him, immediately endeavoured to slide round to 
their opinion, and assured Caroline, with many as-- 
severations, and with his hand upon his heart, that 
he had merely been speaking of the light in which 
these things appeared to the generality of men of the 
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world; tbat for his own particular feelings they were 
all in fa?our of the frankness and generosity of cha- 
racter evinced by these imprudences-— he only la- 
mented that certain qualities should expose their 
possessor to the censure and ridicule of those who 
were, like half the world, incapable of being moved 
by any motive but interest, and unable to reach to 
the idea of the moral sublime. 

The more M. de Tourville said upon the subject, 
and the more gesture and emphasis he used to im- 
press the belief in his truth, the less Caroline be- 
lieved him, and the more dislike and contempt she 
felt for the duplicity and pitiful meanness of a cha- 
racter, which was always endeavouring to seem, 
instead of to be. — He understood and felt the ex- 
pression of her countenance, and mortified by that 
dignified silence, which said more than words could 
express, he turned away, and never afterwards ad- 
dressed to her any of his confidential conversation. 

From this moment Rosamond's opinion of M. de 
Tourville changed. She gave him up altogether, and 
denied, or at least gave him grudgingly, that praise, 
which he eminently deserved for agreeable manners 
and conversational talents. Not a foible of his now 
escaped her quick observation and her lively percep- 
tion of ridicule. 

Whether from accident, or from some suspicion 
that he had lost ground with the ladies, M. de Tour- 
ville the next day directed the principal part of his 
conversation to the gentlemen of the family: com- 
forting himself with the importance of his political 
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fimd official character^ he talked grandly of politics 
and diplomacy. Rosamond^ who listened with an air 
of arch attention, from time to time, with a tone of 
ironical simplicity, asked explanations on certain 
points relative to the diplomatic code of morality, and 
professed herself much edified and enlightened by the 
answers she received. 

She wished, as she told Caroline, that some one 
would write Advice to Diplomatists, in the manner 
x^ Swift's Advice to Servants; and she observed that 
M. de Tourville, charge d'affaires, &c., might sup- 
ply anecdotes illustrative, and might embellish the 
work with a portrait of a finished diplomatist. Un- 
fortunately for the public, on the third morning of 
the diplomatist's visit, a circumstance occurred, which 
prevented the farther development of his character^ 
stopped his flow of anecdote, and snatched him from 
the company of his hospitable hosts. In looking 
over his papers, in order to show Mr. Percy a com- 
plimentary letter from some crowned head, M. de 
Tourville discovered that an important packet of 
papers belonging to his despatches was missing. He 
had in the moment of danger and terror stuffed all 
his despatches into his great-coat pocket, in getting 
out of the boat he had given his coat to Comtois to 
carry, and, strange to tell, this charge d'affaires had 
taken it upon trust, from the assertion of his valet, 
that all his papers were safe. He once, indeed, had 
looked them over, but so carelessly that he never had 
missed the packet. His dismay was great when he 
discovered his loss. He repeated at least a thousand 
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times that he was an undone man^ unless the packet 
could be found.— Search was made for it, in the boat, 
on the shore^ in every probable and improbable place 
— ^but all in vain ; and in the midst of the search a 
messenger came to announce that the wind was fair, 
that the ship would sail in one hour, and that the 
captain could wait for no man. M. de Tourville was 
obliged to take his departure without this precious 
packet. 

Mrs. Percy was the only person in the family who 
had the humanity to pity him. He was too little oi 
a soldier for Godfrey's taste, too much of a courtier 
for Mr. Percy^ too frivolous for Caroline, and too 
little romsmtic for Rosamond. 

^' So/' said Ro8am<md, " here was a fine beginning 
of a romance with a shipwreck, that ends only in fire 
square merchants, who do not lose even a guilder <^ 
their property, and a diplomatist, with whom we 
are sure of nothing but that he has lost a bundle of 
papers for which nobody cares!" 

In a few days the remembrance of the whole ad* 
venture began to fade from her fancy. M. de Tour* 
ville, and his snufiT-box, and his essences, and his 
flattery, smd his diplomacy, and his lost packet, and 
all the circumstances of the shipwreck, would have 
appeared as a dream, if they had not been maintained 
in the rank of realities by the daily sight of the 
wrecks and by the actual presence of the Dutch 
sailors, who were repairing the vessel. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A FEW days after the departure of M. de Tourville, 
commissioner Falconer, a friend^ or at least a rela^ 
tion of Mr. Percy's^ came to pay him a visit. As 
the commissioner looked out of the window and ob- 
served the Dutch carpenter, who was passing by with 
tools under his arm, be began to talk of the late ship- 
wreck. Mr. Falconer said he had heard much of 
the successful exertions and hospitality of the Percy 
^unily on that occasion — regretted that he had him- 
self been called to town just at that time — asked 
many questions about the passengers on board the 
vessel, and when M. de Tourville was described to 
him, deplored that Mr. Percy had never thought of 
trying to detain this foreigner a few days longer. 

For, argued the commissioner, though M. de Tour- 
ville might not be an accredited charge d'affaires, 
yet, since he was a person in some degree in an offi- 
cial capacity, and intrusted with secret negociations^ 
government might have wished to know something 
about him. " And at all events," added the commis- 
sioner, with a shrewd smile, '^ it would have been a 
fine way of paying our court to a certain great 
man." 

*' So, commissioner, you still put your trust in 
great men.?" said Mr. Percy. 

" Not in all great men, but in some," replied the 
commissioner; *' for instance, in your old friend, lord 
Oldborough, who, I'm happy to inform you, is just 
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eome into our neighbourhood to Clermont-park^ of 
which he has at last completed the purchase^ and has 
sent down his plate and pictures. — Who knows but 
he may make Clermont-park his summer residence^ 
instead of his place in Essex? and if he should^ 
there's no saying of what advantage it might be^ 
for I have it from the very best authority^ that his 
lordship's influence in a certain quarter is greater 
than ever. Of course/ Mr. Percy, you will wait 
upon lord Oldborough, when he comes to this part 
of the country?" 

" No, I believe not," said Mr. Percy : " I have no 
connexion with him now." 

" But you were so intimate with him abroad," ex- 
postulated Mr. Falconer. 

" It is five-and-twenty years since I knew him 
abroad," said Mr. Percy ; " and from all I have 
heard, he is an altered man. When I was intimate 
with lord Oldborough, he was a generous, open- 
hearted youth : he has since become a politician, and 
I fear he has sold himself for a ribbon to the demon 
of ambition." 

'^ No matter to whom he has sold himself, or for 
what," replied the commissioner; '' that is his affair, 
not ours. We must not be too nice. He is well dis- 
posed towards you ; and, my dear sir, I should take 
it as a very particular favour if you would introduce 
me to his lordship." 

*' With great pleasure," said Mr. Percy, " the very 
first opportunity." 

. " We must make opportunities — not wait for 
them," said the commissioner smiling. '' Let me en*< 
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treat that you will pay your respects to his lordship 
38 soon as he comes into the country. It really is 
hut civil — and take me in your hand/' 

^' With all my heart," said Mr. P«rcy; " but nine 
shall only be a visit of civility." 

Well satisfied with having obtained this prdlmise, 
commissioner Falconer departed. 

Besides his general desire to be acquainted with 
the great, the commissioner had particular reasons 
for wishing to be introduced at this time to lord 
Oldborough, and he had a peculiar cause for being 
curious about M. de Tourville. — Mr. Falconer was 
in possession of the packet which that diplomatist 
had lost. It had been found by one of the commis- 
sioner's sons, Mr. John Falconer ; or rather by Mr. 
John Falconer's dog, Neptune, who brought it to 
his master when he was bathing in the sea the day 
after the shipwreck. It had been thrown by the 
tide among some see-weed, where it was entangled, 
and where it lay hid till it was discovered by the 
dog. Mr. John Falconer had carried it home, and 
boasting of his dog's sagacity, had produced it rather 
as a proof of the capital manner in which he bad 
taught Neptune to fetch and carry, than ^m any 
idea or care for the value of the padcet ; John Fal- 
coner being one of those men who care for very little 
in this world, 

** Whilst they have their dog and their gun.'* 

Not so the commissioner, who immediately began to 
examine the papers with serious curiosity, to discover 
whetiher they could by any means be productive of 
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«id vantage to him or bis fomily. The sea-water had 
injured only the outer pages ; but though the inner 
were sot in the * least damaged^ it was difficult to 
make out their contents, for they were written in 
cipher. Commissioner Falconer, however, was skilled 
in the art of deciphering, and poaoessed all the in- 
genuity and patience necessary for the business. The 
title, superscription, and signature of the paper were 
oMiterated, so that he could not guess from whom 
they came, or to whom they were addressed; he per- 
ceived that they were political ; but of what degree 
of importance they might be he could not decide, till 
he heard of M. de Tourville the diplomatist, and of 
his distress at the loss of this packet. The commis- 
sioner then resolved to devote the evening, ensuing 
day, and night, if requisite, to the business, that he 
might have it in readiness to carry with him when 
he went to pay his respects to lord Oldborough. 
Foreseeing that something might be made of this 
intercepted despatch, and fearing that if he men- 
tioned it to Mr, Percy, that gentleman might object 
to opening the papers, Mr. Falconer left Percy-hall 
without giving the most remote hint of the treasure 
which he possessed, or of the use that he intended 
to make of his discovery. 

Early in the ensuing week Mr. Percy went to pay 
his risit of civility, and Mr. Falconer his visit of 
policy, to lord Oldborough. His lordship' was so 
much altered, that it was with difficulty Mr. Percy 
recollected in him any traces of the same person. 
The lord Oldborough he had formerly known was 
gay* gallant, and rather dissipated; of a frank, joyous 
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air and manner. The lord Oldborongh whdm fa« 
now saw was a serious, reserved-looking personage, 
with a face in which the lines of thought and care 
were deefriy marked; large eyebrows^ vigilant eyes, 
with an expression of ability and decision in his 
whole countenance, but not of tranquillity or of hap- 
piness. His manner was welt bred, but rather cold 
and formal : his conversation circumspect, calculated 
to draw forth the opinions, and profit by the infor*^ 
mation of others, rather than to assert or display his 
own. He seemed to converse^ to think, to Kve> not 
with any enjoyment of the present, but with a view 
to some future object^ about which he was constantly 
anxious. 

Mr. Percy and Mr. Falconer both observed lord 
Oldborough attentively during this visit: Mr. Percy 
studied him with philosophical curiosity, to discover 
what changes had been made in his lordship's cha- 
racter by the operation of ambition, and to determine 
how far that passion. had contributed to his happi* 
ness; Mr. Falconer studied him with the interested 
eye of a man of the world, eager to discern what ad« 
vantage could be made by ministering to that an^ 
bition, and to decide whether there was about his 
lordship the making of a good patron. 

There was, he thought, the right twist, if he had 
but skill to follow, and humour it in the working : 
but this was a task of much nicety. Lord Old- 
borough appeared to be aware of the commissioner's 
views, and was not disposed to burden himself with 
new friends. It seemed easy to go to a certain point 
with his lordship, but difficult to get farther; easy tQ 
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obtain his attention, but impossible to gain bis con- 
tidenoe. 

The commissioner, however, had many resources 
ready; many small means of fastening himself both 
on his lordship's private and public interests. He 
determined to begin first with the despatch which 
fae had been deciphering. With this view he led 
Mr. Percy to speak of the shipwreck, and of M. de 
Tourvilie. Lord Oldborough's attention was imme- 
diately awakened; and when Mr. Falconer perceived 
that the regret for not having seen M. de Tourvilie, 
and the curiosity to know the nature of his secret ne- 
gociations had been sufficiently excited, the commis- 
sioner quitted the subject, as he could go no farther 
whilst restrained by Mr. Percy's presence. He took 
the first opportunity of leaving the room with his 
lordship's nephew^ C!ol. Hauton, to look at some 
horses, which were to run at the ensuing races. 

Left alone with Mr. Percy, lord Oldborough looked 
less reserved, for he plainly saw, indeed Mr. Percy 
plainly showed, that he had nothing to ask from the 
great man, but that he came only to see his friend. 

" Many years since we met, Mr. Percy," said his 
lordship, sitting down and placing his chair for the 
first time without considering whether his face or 
his back were to the light. — " A great many years 
since we met, Mr. Percy; and yet I should not think 
80 from your appearance; you do not look as if—^ 
shall I say it? — ^five-and-twenty years had passed 
since that time. But you have been leading an easy 
life in the country — the happiest life: I envy you." 

Mr. Percy, thinking that these were words of 
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coune, the mere poHte catU of a courtier to a ooaiu 
try gentleman, smiled, and replied that few wbo 
were acquainted with their different situaticms in 
the world would imagine that Mr. Percy could be 
an object of en^y to lord Oldborough, a statesman at 
the summit of favour and fortune. 

" Not the summit/' said lord Oldborough, sighing; 
" and if I were even at the summit, it is, you know, 
a dangerous situation. Fortune's wheel never stands 
still^the highest point is therefore the most peril* 
ous." His lordship sighed again as deeply as before. 
— Then spoke, or rather led to the subject of general 
politics, of which Mr. Percy gave his opinions with 
freedom and openness, yet without ever forgetting 
the respect due to lord Oldborough's situation. His 
lordship seemed sensible of this attention, sometimes 
nodded, and sometimes smiled, as Mr. PerCy sp(^e 
of public men or measures ; but when he expressed 
any sentiment of patriotism, or of public virtue, 
lord Oldborough took to his snuff-box, shook and 
levelled the snuff; and if he listened, listened as to 
words superfluous and irrelevant. When Mr. Percy 
uttered any principle favourable to the liberty of the 
press, or of the people, his lordship would take seve- 
ral pinches of snuff rapidly, to hide the expression 
of his countenance; if the topics were continued, his 
averted eyes and compressed lips showed disapproba- 
tion, and the difficulty he felt in refraining from re- 
ply. From reply, however, he did absolutely refrain | 
and after a pause of a few moments, with a smile, in 
a softer and lower voice than his usual tone, he asked 
Mr. Percy some questions about his fiunilyi and 
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turned the conversation again to domestic affiurs ;'-^ 
expressed surprise^ that a man of Mr. Percy's talents 
should lire in such absolute retirement^ and seeming 
to forget what he had said himself but half an hour 
l)efore^ of the pains and dangers of ambition, and all 
that Mr. Percy had said of his We of domestic life^ 
appeared to take it for granted that Mr. Percy would 
be glad to shine in public, if opportunity were not 
wanting. Upon this supposition, his lordship dex* 
terously pointed out ways by which he might dis- 
tinguish himself; threw out assurances of his own 
good wishes, compliments to his talents; and, in 
short, sounded his heart, still expecting to find cor* 
ruption or ambition at the bottom. But none was 
to be found. Lord Oldborough was convinced of it 
•—and surprised. Perhaps his esteem for Mr. Percy's 
understanding fell some degrees — he considered him 
as an eccentric person, acting from unaccountable 
motives ; but still he respected him as that rarest of 
all things in a politician's eye — a really honest in* 
dependent man. He believed also that Mr. Percy 
had some regard for him ; and whatever portion it 
might be, it was valuable and extraordinary-^for it 
was disinterested: besides, they could never cross in 
their objects — and as Mr. Percy lived out of the 
world, and had no connexion with any party, he was 
a perfectly safe man. All these thoughts acted so 
powerfully upon lord Oldborough, that he threw 
aside his reserve, in a manner which would have 
astonished and delighted Mr. Falconer. Mr. Percy 
was astonished, but not delighted — ^he saw a noble 
mind corroded and debased by ambition — virtuous 
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principle, generous feeling, stifled — a poweritil, ca^ 
pacious understanding distorted — a soul, once ex- 
patiating and fiill of high thoughts, now confined to 
a span — bent down to low concerns — imprisoned in 
the precincts of a court. 

^' You pity me," said lord Oldborough, who seemed 
to understand Mr* Percy's thoughts ; ^*' you pity me 
— I pity myself. But such is ambition, and I cannot 
live without it— once and always its slave." 

^^ A person of such a strong mind as lord Old-^ 
borough could emancipate himself from any slavery 
*— even that of habit." 

** Yes, if he wished to break through it — ^but he 
does not." 

^' Can he have utterly " 

''Lost his taste for freedom? you would say. Yes 
*— utterly. I see you pity me," said his lordship 
with a bitter smile; ''and," added he, rising proudly, 
" I am unused to be pitied, and I am awkward, I 
fear, under the obligation." Resuming his friendly 
aspect, however, in a moment or two, he followed Mr. 
Percy, who had turned to examine a fine picture. 

" Yes; a Corregio. You are not aware, my dear 
sir," continued he, " that between the youth you 
knew at Paris, and the man who has now the honour 
to speak to yoa, there is nothing in common — abso- 
lutely nothing — except regard for Mr. Percy. You 
had always great knowledge of character, I remem- 
ber ; but with respect to my own, you will recollect, 
that I have the advantage of possessing la carte du 
pays. You are grown quite a philosopher, I find; 
and so am I, in my own way. In short, to put the 
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question between us at rest for ever^ there » nothing 
left for me in life but amMiiofi, Now let us go to 
Corregio, or what you please." 
' Mr. Percy followed his lordship's lead imme- 
diately to Italy, to France, to Paris, and talking over 
dd times and youthful days, the conversation grew 
gay and fEimiliar. Lord Oldborough seemed en- 
livened and pleased, and yet, as if it was a remini- 
scence of a former state of existence, he often repeated, 
" Ah ! those were young days — very young: I was a 
boy then — quite a boy." At last Mr. Percy touched 
upon love and women, and, by accident, mentioned 
an Italian lady whom they had known abroad. — ^A 
flash of pale anger, almost of phrensy, passed across 
lord Oldborough's countenance: he turned short, 
darted full on Mr. Percy a penetrating, imperious, 
interrogative look. — Answered by the innocence, the 
steady openness of Mr. Percy's countenance, lord 
Oldborough grew red instantly, and^ conscious of his 
unusual change of colour, stood'actually abashed. A 
moment afterward, commanding his agitation^ he 
forced his whole person to an air of tranquillity-— 
took up the red-book, which lay upon his table — 
walked deliberately to a window, and, looking ear- 
nestly through his glass, asked if Mr. Percy could 
recollect who was member for some borough in the 
neighbourhood.^ The conversation after this lan- 
guished ; and though some efforts were made, it never 
recovered the tone of ease and confidence. Both 
parties felt relieved from an indefinable sort of con* 
straint by the return of the other gentlemen. Mr, 
Falconer begged Mr. Percy to go and look at a car- 
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riage of a nev ocmstruetioiiy which the colonel had 
just brought from town; and the colonel accompany- 
ing Mr. Percy^ the stage was thus left clear for the 
commissioner to open his business about M. de Tour« 
ville's packet. He did it with so much address^ and 
with so little circumlocution^ that lord Oklborough 
immediately comprehended how important the papers 
might be to him, and how necessary it was to secure 
the decipherer. When Mr. Percy returned^ he found 
the commissioner and his lordship in earnest and 
seemingly confidential conversation. Both Mr. Fal- 
coner and Mr. Percy were now pressed to stay to dine 
and to sleep at Clermont^park; an invitation which 
Mr. Percy declined^ but which the commissi<mer 
accepted. 

' In the evenings when the company who had dined 
at Clermont-park were settled to cards and music, 
lord Oldborough, after walking up and down the 
room with the commissioner in silence for some 
. minutes, retired with him into his study, rang, and 
gave orders that they should not be interrupted on 
any account till supper. The servant informed his 
lordship that such and such persons, whom he had 
appointed, were waiting. — " I cannot possibly see 
them till to-morrow," naming the hour. The servant 
laid on the table before his lordship a huge parcel of 
letters. Lord Oldborough, with an air of repressed 
impatience, bid the man send his secretary, Mr. 
Drakelow, — looked over the letters, wrote with a 
pencil, and with great despatch, a few words on the 
back of each-^met Mr. Drakelow as he entered the 
room — ^put the unfolded letters all together into hb 
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hands — '^The answers on the back — ^to be made out 
in form— ready for signature at six to-morrow." 

*' Yes^ my lord. May I ask " 

''Ask nothings sir^ if you please — I am busy — ^you 
hare your directions." 

Mr. Drakelow bowed submissive, and made his 
exit with great celerity. ^ 

'' Now to our business, my dear sir/' said his 
lordship, seating himself at the table with Mr. Fal- 
coner, who immediately produced M. de Tourville's 
papers. 

It is not at this period of our story necessary to 
state predsely their contents; it is sufficient to say, 
that they opened to lord Oldborough a scene of diplo* 
matic treachery abroad, and of ungrateful duplicity 
at home. From some of the intercepted letters he 
discovered that certain of his colleagues, who appeared 
to be acting along with him with the utmost cor- 
diality, were secretly combined against him; and 
were carrying on an underplot, to deprive him at 
once of popularity, favour, place, and power. The 
strength, firmness, hardness of mind, which lord 
Oldborough exhibited at the moment of this dis- 
covery, perfectly amazed Mr. Falconer. His lordship 
gave no sign of astonishment, uttered no indignant 
exclamation, nor betrayed any symptoms of alarm ; 
but he listened with motionless attention, when Mr. 
Fakoner fr^un time to time interrupted his reading, 
and put himself to great expence of face and lungs 
to express his abhorrence of '' such inconceivable 
treachery." Lord Oldborough maintained an abso- 
hite silence, and waiting till the commissioner had 
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exhausted himself in invective^ would point with his 
pencil to the line in the paper where he had left off, 
and calmly say — '' Have the goodness to go on — Let 
us proceed, sir, if you please." 

The commissioner went on till he came to the most 
important and interesting point, and then glancing 
bis eye on his intended patron's profile, which was. 
towards him, he suddenly stopped. Lord Oldborough, 
raising his head from the hand on which it leaned, 
turned his full front face upon Mr. Falconer. 

'' Let me hear the whole, if you please, sir. — To 
form a judgment upon any business, it is necessary to 
have the whole before us. — You need not fear to 
shock my feelings, sir. I wish always to see men and 
things as they are." Mr. Falconer still hesitating, 
and turning over the leaves — '' As my friend in this 
business, Mr. Falconer," continued his lordship, *^you 
will comprehend that the essential point is to put me 
as soon as possible in possession of the facts — then I 
can decide, and act. If it will not fatigue you too 
much, I wish to go through these papers before I 
sleep." 

" Fatigue! O my lord, I am not in the least — 
cannot be fatigued. But the fact is, I cannot go on; 
for the next pages I have not yet deciphered — ^tbe 
cipher changes here." 

Lord Oldborough looked much disappointed and 
provoked; but, after a few minutes' pause, calmly 
said, '' What time will it take, sir, to decipher the 
i^emainder? " 

The. .commissioner protested he did not know — 
could not form an idea — he and his son had spent 
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many hours of intense labour on the first papers 
before he could make out the first cipher — now this 
was a new one> probably more difiicult^ and whether 
he could make it out at all, or in what time, he was 
utterly unable to say. Lord Oldborough replied, 
*^ Let us understand one another at once, commis- 
sioner Falconer, if you please. My maxim, and the 
maxim of every man in public life is, or ought to be 
— Serve me and I will serve you. I have no pre- 
tensions to Mr. Falconer's friendship on any other 
grounds, I am sensible; nor on any other terms can 
be have a claim to whatever power of patronage I 
possess. But I neither serve nor will be served by 
halves : my first object is to make myself master, as 
soon as possible, of the contents of the papers in your 
hands; my next to secure your inviolable secrecy on 
the whole transaction." 

The commissioner was going to make vows of 
secrecy and protestations of zeal, but lord Oldbo- 
rough cut all that short with "Of course— of course," 
pronounced in the driest accent, and went on with, 
"Now, sir, you know my object; will you do me the 
honour to state yours? — You will excuse my abrupt-r 
ness — ^time in some circumstances is every thing — 
Do me and yourself the justice to say at once what 
return I can make for the service you have done or 
may do me and government." 

" My only hesitation in speaking, my lord, 

was " 

" Have no hesitation in speaking, I beseech you, 
sir." 

/ beseech, in tone, was in effect, / command you. 
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sir; — and Mr. Falconer^ under the influenee of an 
imperious and superior mind^ came at (mee to that 
point, which he had not intended to come to for a 
month, or to approach till after infinite precaution, 
and circumlocution. 

" My object is to push my son Cunningham in tbe 
diplomatic line, my lord — and I wish to make him 
one of your secretaries." 

The commissioner stepped short, astonished to find 
that the truth, and the whole truth, had absdutely 
passed his lips, and in such plain words; but they 
could not be recalled: he gasped for breath — and 
began an apologetical sentence about poor Mr. Drake- 
low, whom he should be sorry to injure or displace. 

^^ Never mind that now — time enough to think of 
Drakelow," said lord Oldborough, walking up and 
down the room — then stopping short, '^ I must see 
your aon, sir." 

^' I will bring him here to-mwrow, if your lordslup 
pleases." 

^^ As soon as possible I But he can come surely 
without your going for him — write, and beg that we 
may see him at breakfast — at nine, if you please*" 

The letter was written, and despatched immedi^ 
ately. Lord Oldborough, whilst the commissioner 
was writing, noted down the heads of what he had 
learned from M. de Tourville's packet: then locked 
up those of the papers which had been deciphered, 
put the others into Mr. Falconer's charge, and recom^ 
mended it to him to use all possible despatch in deci- 
phering the remainder. — The commissioner declared 
he would sit up all night at the task; this did not 



appear to be more than was expected.— His lordship 
rung, and ordered candles in Mr. Falconer's room^ 
then returned to the company in the saloon, without 
sapng another word. None could guess by his coun- 
tenance or deportment that any unusual circum- 
stance had happened, or that his mind was in the 
least perturbed. Mrs. Drakelow thought he was 
wholly absorbed in a rubber of whist, and Miss 
Drakelow at the same time was persuaded that he 
was listening to her music. 

Punctual to the appointed hour — for ambition is 
as punctual to appointments as love — Mr. Gunning- 
ham Falconer made his appearance at nine, and was 
presented by his lather to lord Oldborough, who 
received him, not with any show of gracious kindness, 
but as one who had been forced upon him by circum- 
stances, and whom, for valuable considerations, he 
had bargained to take into his service. To try the 
young diplomatist's talents, lord Oldborough led him 
first to speak on the subject of the Tourville papersj 
then urged him on to the aflfairs of Germany, and the 
general interests and policy of the different courts of 
Europe. Trembling, and in agony for his son, the 
commissioner stood aware of the danger of the youth's 
venturing out of his depth, aware also of the danger 
of showing that he dared not venture, and incapable 
of deciding between these equal fears : but soon he 
was reassured by the calmness of his son. Cunning- 
bam, who had not so much information or capacity, 
but who had less sensibility than his father, often 
succeeded where his father's timidity prognosticated 
failure. Indeed, on the present occasion, the care 
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whicb the young diplomatist took not to commit 
himself, tbe dexterity with which he " helped himself 
by countenance and gesture/' and " was judicious by 
signs/' proved that he was well skilled in all those 
arts of seeming tvise, which have been so well noted, 
for use by ''the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind/* 
Young though he was, Cunningham was quite suf- 
ficiently slow, circumspect, and solemn, to deserve to 
be ranked among those whom Baccm calls FortnaligiSy 
'^ who do nothing, or little, very solemnly, — who 
seem always to keep back somewhat; and when they 
know within themselves they speak of what they do 
not know, would, nevertheless, seem to others to 
know that of which they may not well speak." 

Lord Oldborough listened to whatever he said^ and 
marked all that he did not say with an air of attentiire 
composure, which, as Mr. Falconer thought, augured 
well for his son; but now and then there was, for 
scarcely a definable portion of time, an expression of 
humour in his lordship's eye, a sarcastic smile, which 
escaped the commissioner's observation, and which, 
even if he had observed, he could not, with his limited 
knowledge of lord Oldborough 's character, have 
rightly interpreted. If his lordship had expressed 
his thoughts, perhaps, they might have been, though 
in words less quaint, nearly the same as those of the 
philosophic statesman, who says, <' It is a ridiculous 
thing, and fit for a satire to persons of judgment, 
to see what shifts these farmalUts have, and what 
prospectives to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk/' 

But lord Oldborough philosophising, and lord Old- 
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borougb acting, were two different people. His 
perception of the ridicule of the young secretary's 
solemnity, and of the insufficiency of his information 
and capacity, made no alteration in the minister's 
determination. The question was not whether the 
indiridual was fit for this place, or that employment, 
but whether it was expedient he should have it for 
the security of political power. Waiving all delicacy, 
lord Oldborough now, as in most other cases, made it 
bis chief object to be understood and obeyed; there- 
fore he applied directly to the universal motive, and 
spoke the universal language of interest. 

" Mr. Falconer," said he, " if you put me in pos- 
session of the remainder of M. de Tourville's papers 
this night, I will to-morrow morning put this young 
gentleman into the hands of my present secretary, 
Mr. Drakelow, who will prepare him for the situa- 
tion you desire. Mr. Drakelow himself will, probably, 
toon leave me, to be employed more advantageously 
for his majesty's service, in some other manner." 

The decipherers, father and son, shut themselves 
up directly, and set to work with all imaginable zeal. 
The whole packet was nearly expounded before night, 
and the next morning lord Oldborough performed his 
part of the agreement. He sent for Mr. Drakelow, 
and said, *^ Mr. Drakelow, I beg that, upon your 
return to town, you will be so good as to take this 
young gentleman, Mr. Cunningham Falconer, to 
your office. Endeavour to prepare him to supply 
your place with me whenever it may be proper for 
his majesty's service, and for your interest, to send 
you to Constantinople, or elsewhere." 

d2 
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Mr. Drakelow^ though infinitely surprised and di»*' 
pleased^ bowed all submission. Nothing else he 
knew was to be done ndth lord Oldborough. His 
lordship, as soon as his secretary had left the room^ 
turned to Cunningham^ and said, '* You will no^ 
mention any thing concerning M. de Tourville's in- 
tercepted papers to Mr. Drakelow^ or to any other 
person. Affairs call me to town immediately: to- 
morrow morning at six, I set off. You will> if you. 
please, sir> be ready to accompany me. I will not 
detain you longer from any preparations you may 
have to make for your journey." 
. No sooner had the father and son quitted lord 
Oldborough's presence than Mr. Falconer exclaimed 
with exultation, ^'I long to see our good cousin 
Percy, that I may tell him how I have provided 
already for one of my sons." 

'^ But remember, sir," said Cunningham, '^ that 
Mr. Percy is to know nothing of the Tourville 
packet." 

" To be sure not>" said Mr. Falconer ; " he is to 
know nothing of the means, he is to see only the end 
— the successful end. Ha ! cousin Percy, I think we' 
know rather better than you do how to make some* 
thing of every thing— even of a shipwreck." 

*' To prevent his having any suspicions," continued 
Cunningham, ''it will be best to give Mr. Percjr 
some probable reason for lord Oldborough's taking 
^ to tM so suddenly. It will be well to hint that you 
have opportunities of obliging about the borough^ or 
about the address at the county-meeting, or " 

''No^ no; no particulars; never go to particulars/' 
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said old Falconer : ** stick to generals^ and you are 
safe. Say, in general, that I had an opportunity of 
obliging government. Percy is not curious, es})e«> 
cially about Jobbing, He will ask no questions ; or, 
if he should, I can easily put him upon a wrong 
&cent. Now, Cunningham, listen to me : I have 
done my best, and have pushed you into a fine 
situation: but remember, you cannot get on in 
the diplomatic line without a certain degree of di- 
plomatic information. I have pointed this out to 
you often; you have neglected to make yourself 
master of these things, and, for want of them in 
office, you will come, I fear, some day or other to 
sliame." 

''Do not be afraid of that — no danger of my 
coming to shame any more than a thousand other 
people in office, who never trouble themselves about 
diplomatic information, and all that. There is always 
some clerk who knows the forms, and with those, 
and looking for what one wants upon the spur of 
the occasion in books and pamphlets, and so forth, 
one may go on very well — if one does but know how 
to keep one's own counsel. You see I got through 
with lord Oldborough to-day " • 

*'Ay — but I assure you I trembled for you, and 
I could have squeezed myself into an auger-hole 
once, when you blundered about that treaty of which 
I knew that you knew nothing." 

^'O sir, I assure you I had turned over the 
leaves. I was correct enough as to the dates ; and, 
suppose I blundered, as my brother Buckhurst says, 
half the world never know what they are saying, 
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and the other half never find it out.— -Why^ sir, ylMi 
were telling me the other night such a blunder o£ 
prince Potemkin's— — *' 

'^ Very true/' interrupted the commissioner; ^'bat 
you are not prince Potemkin^ nor yet a prime mi- 
nister ; if you were> no matter how little you kaew 
^you might get other people to supply your de« 
fidencies. But now, in your place, and in the course 
of making your way upwards, you will be called 
upon to supply o/Aer^ with the information they may 
want* And you know I shall not be always at your 
elbow ; therefore I really am afraid " 

" Dear sir, fear nothing," said Cunningham : " I 
shall do as well as others do— the greatest difficulty 
is over. I have taken the first step, and it has cost 
nothing." 

" Well, get on, my boy — honestly, if you can- 
but get on." 



CHAPTER III. 



With the true genius of a political castle-builder^ 
Mr. Falconer began to add story after story to the 
edifice, of which he had thus promptly and success- 
fully laid the foundation. Having by a lucky hit 
provided for one of his sons, that is to say, put him 
in a £siir way of being provided for, the industrious 
father began to form plans for the advancement of 
his two other sons, Buckhurst and John : Buckhurst 
was destined by his father for the church; John for 
the army. The commissioner, notwithstanding he 
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}iad been closeted for some hours with lord Oldbo* 
roughs and notwithstanding his son Cunningham 
was to be one of bis lordship's secretaries^ was well 
aware that little or no process had been made in 
lord Oldborough's real favour or confidence. Mr. 
Falconer knew that he had been literally paid by the 
Job, that he was considered and treated accordingly; 
yet, upon the whole, he was well pleased that it 
should be so, for he foresaw the possibility of his 
doing for his lordship many more jobs, public and 
prl?ate. He lost no time in preparing for the con- 
tinuity of his secret services, and in creating a 
political necessity for his being employed in future, 
in a manner that might ensure the advancement of 
the rest of his femily. In the first place, he knew 
that lord Oldborough was desirous, for the enlarge- 
ment of the grounds at Clermont-park, to purchase 
certain adjoining lands, which, fi'om some ancient 
pique, the owner was unwilling to sell. The pro- 
prietor was a tenant of Mr. Falconer's: he undertook 
to negotiate the business, and to use his influence 
to bring his tenant to reason. This ofier, made 
through Cunningham, was accepted by lord Oldbo- 
rough, and the negotiation led to fresh communica- 
tions. — There was soon to be a county meeting, and 
an address was to be procured in favour of certain 
measures of government, which it was expected would 
be violently opposed. In the commissioner's letters 
to his son, the private secretary, he could say and 
suggest whatever he pleased ; he pointed out the 
gentlemen of the county who ought to be conciliated, 
and he ofifered his services to represent things pro* 
perly to some with whom he was intimate. The 
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sheriff and the under-sheriff also should know, 
without being informed directly from nnntstry^ what 
course in conducting the meeting would be agreeable 
in a certain quarter-— who so proper to say and do 
aU that might be expedient as Mr. Falconer, who was 
on the spot, and well acquainted with the county?— 
The commissioner was informed by the private secre* 
tary, that his services would be acceptable. There 
happened also, at this time, to be some disputes and 
grievances in that part of the country about tax- 
gatherers. Mr. Falconer hinted, that he could soften 
and accommodate matters, if he were empowered to 
do so-~and he was so empowered. Besides all this, 
there was a borough in that county, in which the 
interest of government had been declining ; attempts 
were made to open the borough — Mr. Falconer could 
be of use in keeping it close-^and he was com^ 
missioned to do every thing in his power in this 
business. In a short time Mr. Falconer was acting 
on all these points as an agent and partizan of lord 
Oldborough's. But there was one thing which 
made him uneasy; he was acting here, as in many 
former instances, merely upon vague hopes of future 
reward. 

Whilst his mind was full of these thoughts, a new 
prospect of advantage opened to him in another di- 
rection. Colonel Hauton, lord Oldborough's nephew, 
stayed during his uncle's absence at Clermont-park, 
to be in readiness for the races, which, this year, 
were expected to be uncommonly fine. Buckhurst 
Falconer had been at school and at the university 
with the colonel, and had frequently helped him in 
his Latin exercises. The colonel having been always 
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deficient in scholarship^ he had early contracted an 
aversion to literature, which at last amounted to an 
antipathy even to the very sight of hooks, in con- 
sequence, perhaps, of his uncle's ardent and preci- 
pitate desire to make him apply to them whilst 
his head was full of tops and balls, kites and ponies. 
Be this as it may, commissioner Falconer thought 
his son Buckhurst might profit by his school friend- 
ship, and might now renew and improve the con- 
nexion. Accordingly Buckhurst waited upon the 
colonel, — ^was immediately recognised, and received 
with promising demonstrations of joy. 

It would be difficult, indeed impossible, to describe 
colonel Hauton, so as to distinguish him from a 
thousand other young men of the same class, except, 
perhaps, that he might be characterised by having 
more exclusive and inveterate selfishness. Yet this 
was so far from appearing or being suspected on a 
first acquaintance, that he was generally thought a 
sociable, good-natured fellow. It was his absolute 
dependance upon others for daily amusement and 
ideas, or, rather, for knowing what to do with him- 
self, that gave him this semblance of being sociable ; 
the total want of proper pride and dignity in his 
whole deportment, a certain slang and familiarity of 
tone, gave superficial observers the notion that he 
was good-natured. It was colonel Hauton's great 
ambition to look like his own coachman; he suc- 
ceeded only so far as to look like his groom : but 
though he kept company with jockeys and coach- 
men, grooms and stable-boys, yet not the stifiest, 
haughtiest, flat-backed Don of Spain, in Spain's 
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proudest days> could be more completely aristocratic 
in his principles^ or more despotic in his habits* 
This could not break out to his equals, and hia 
equals cared little how he treated his inferiors. Hia 
present pleasure^ or rather his present business, for 
no man made more a business of pleasure than 
ec^nel Hauton, was Ike turf. Buckhurst Falconer 
could not here assist him as much as in making 
Latin verses — but he could admire and sympathise • 
and the colonel, proud of being now the superior^ 
proud of his knowing style and his capital stud, 
enjoyed Buckhurst's company particularly, pressed 
him to stay at Clermont-park, and to accompany 
him to the races. There was to be a famous match 
between colonel Hauton's High-Blood and squire 
Burton's Wildfire; and the preparations of the 
horses and of their riders occupied the intervening 
days. With all imaginable care, anxiety, and so* 
lemnity, these important preparations were con- 
ducted. At stated hours, colonel Hauton, and with 
him Buckhurst, went to see High-Blood rubbed 
down, and fed, and watered, and exercised, and 
minuted, and rubbed down, and littered. Next to 
the horse, the rider. Jack Giles, was to be attended 
to with the greatest solicitude ; he was to be weighed 
•—and starved — and watched — and drammed — and 
sweated'^anA weighed again^-and so on in daily 
succession ; and harder still, through this whole 
course he was to be kept in humour : " None that 
ever sarved man or beast," as the stable-boy declared, 
" ever worked harder for their bread than his master 
and master's companion did this week for their 
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pleasure." At last the greats the important day ar» 
rired, and Jack Giles was weighed for the last time 
in public^ and so was Tom Hand^ squire Burton's 
rider — ^and High-Blood and Wildfire were brought 
out ; and the spectators assembled in the standi and 
about the scales^ were all impatience^ especially those 
who had betted on either of the horses. And Now^ 
Hauton !— Now, Burton !— Now, High-Blood !— Now, 
Wildfire ! — ^Now, Jack Giles ! — and — Now, Tom 
Hand I resounded on all sides. The gentlemen on 
the race-ground were all on tiptoe in their snrrups. 
The ladies in the stand stretched their necks of snow, 
and nobody looked at them. — Two men were run 
over, and nobody took them up. — Two ladies fainted, 
and two gentlemen betted across them. This was 
no time for nice observances*— Jack Giles's spirit 
began to flag — and Tom Hand's judgment to teU*-^ 
High-Blood, on the full stretch, was within view of 
the winning post, when Wildfire, quite in wind, 
was put to his speed by the judicious Tom Hand—* 
be sprang forward, came up with High- Blood— <* 
passed him — Jack Giles strove in vain to regain his 
ground — High-Blood was blown, beyond the power 
of whip or spur — Wildfire reached the post, and 
squire Burton won the match hollow. 

His friends congratulated him and themselves 
loudly, and extolled Tom Hand and Wildfire to the 
skies. In the moment of disappointment, colonel 
Hauton, out of humour, said something that implied 
a suspicion of unfairness on the part of Burton or 
Tom Hand, which the honest squire could not brook 
either for self or rider. He swore that his Tom. 
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Hand was as honest a fellow as any in England^ and 
he would back him for such. The colonel^ depend- 
ing on his own and his uncle's impwtance^ on his 
party and his flatterers^ treated the squire with. 
some of the haughtiness of rank^ which the squire 
retorted with some rustic English humour. The 
colonel^ who had not wit at will to put down his 
antagonist, became still more provoked to see that 
such a low-born fellow as the squire should and could 
laugh and make others laugh. For the lack of irit 
the colonel had recourse to insolence, and went on 
from one impertinence to another, till the squire^ 
enraged, declared that he would not be browbeat by 
any lord's nephew or jackanapes colonel that ever 
wore a head ; and as he spoke, tremendous in his ire^ 
squire Burton brandished high the British horse^ 
whip. At this critical moment, as it has been as- 
serted by some of the bystanders, the colonel quailed 
and backed a few paces; but others pretend that 
Buckhurst Falconer pushed before him. It is certain 
that Buckhurst stopped the blow — ^wrested the horse- 
whip from the squire — was challenged by him on the 
spot — accepted the challenge-^fought the squire — 
winged him — appeared on the race*ground after* 
wards, and was admired by the ladies in public, and 
by his father in private, who looked upon the duel 
and horsewhipping, from which he thus saved his 
patron's nephew, as the most fortunate circumstance 
that could have happened to his son upon his entrance 
into life. 

. " Such an advantage as this gives us such a claim 
upon the colonel — and^ indeed^ upon the whole 
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ikmily. Loid Oldborough^ having no children of 
his own^ looks to the nephew as his heir; and though 
he may he vexed now and then by the colonel's 
extravagance^ and angry that he could not give this 
nephew more of a political turn, yet such as he isy 
depend upon it he can do what he pleases with lord 
Oldborough. Whoever has the nephew's ear, has 
the uncle's heart; or I should say^ whoever has 
the nephew's heart, has the uncle's ear." 

" Mayn't we as well put hearts out of the ques* 
tion on all sides, sir ? " said Buckhurst. 

" With all my heart," said his father, laughing, 
'* provided we don't put a good living out of the 
question on our side." 

Buckhurst looked averse, and said he did not 
know there was any such thing in question. 

^' No ! " said his father : '' was it then from the 
pure and abstract love of being horsewhipped, or 
shot at, that you took this quarrel off his hands ? " - 

" Faith ! I did it from spirit, pure spirit," said 
Buckhurst : " I could not stand by, and see one who 
had been my schoolfellow horsewhipped — ^no, damn 
it, if he did not stand by himself, yet I could not but 
stand by him, for you know I was there as one of his 
party — ^and as I backed his bets on High-Blood-, I 
could do no less than back his cause altogether.-— 
Oh ! I could not stand by and see a chum of my 
own horsewhipped." 

'' Well, that was all very spirited and generous ; 
but now, as you are something too old for mere 
schoolboy notions," said the commissioner, ''let us 
look a little farther, and see what we can make of iV 
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It's only a silly boyish thing as you consider it; but I 
hope we can turn it to good account." 

^' I never thought of turning it to account^ sir." 

'' Think of it now," said the father, a little pro- 
voked by the careless disinterestedness of the son* 
** In plain English, here is a colonel in his majesty's 
service saved from a horsewhipping — a whole noble 
family saved from disgrace : these are things not to 
be forgotten; that is, not to be forgotten, if you 
force people to remember them : otherwise— -my word 
for it — I know the great— the whole would be for- 
gotten in a week. Therefore, leave me to follow the 
thing up properly with the uncle, and do you never 
let it sleep with the nephew: sometimes a bold 
stroke, sometimes a delicate touch, just as the oc- 
casion serves, or as may suit the company present — 
all that I trust to your own address and judgment" 

'^ Trust nothing, sir, to my address or judgment; 
for in these things I have neither. I always act just 
from impulse and feeling, right or wrong— I hare no 
talents iovjinesse — leave them all to Cunningham—* 
that's his trade, and he likes it, luckily : and yon 
should be content with having one such genius in 
your family— no family could bear two." 

" Come, come, pray be serious, Buckhurst. If 
ymi have not or will not use any common sense and 
address to advance yourself, leave that to me. You 
see how I have pushed up Cunningham already, 
and all I ask of you is to be quiet, and let me push 
you up." 

'^ Oh ! dear sir, I am very much obliged to you : 
if that is all, I will be quite quiet — so that I am not 
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to do any thing shabby or dirty for it. I should be 
vastly glad to get a good place^ and be provided for 
handsomely." 

" "So doubt; and let me tell you that many I could 
name have, with inferior claims^ and without any 
natural connexion or relationships from the mere 
£ftTour of proper friends^ obtained church benefices of 
much greater value than the living we have in our 
eye : you know " 

'*! do not know^ indeed/' said Buckhurst; '^I 
protest I have no living in my eye." 

''What! not know that the living of Chipping- 
Friars is in the gift of colonel Hauton — and the pre- 
sent incumbent has had one paralytic stroke already. 
There's a prospect for you, Buckhurst ! " 

'' To be frank with you, sir, I have no taste for 
the church." 

'' No taste for nine hundred a year, Buckhurst ? 
No desire for fortune, Mr. Philosopher ? " 

" Pardon me, a very strong taste for that, sir — 
not a bit of a philosopher — as much in love with 
fortune as any man, young or old : is there no way 
to fortune but through the church ? " 

'' None for you so sure and so easy, all circum- 
stances considered," said his father. '' I have planned 
and settled it, and you have nothing to do but to get 
yourself ordained as soon as possible. I shall write 
to my friend the bishop for that purpose this very 
night" 

'' Let me beg, father, that you will not be so pre* 
cipitate. Upon my word, sir, I cannot go into 
orders. I am not — in short, I am not fit for the 
church." 
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The father stared with an expression between 
anger and astonishment. 

'^ Have not you gone through the university ? " 

^'Yes^ sir: but — ^but I am scarcely sober^ and 
staid, and moral enough for the church. Such a 
wild fellow as I am, I really could not in conscience 
—I would not upon any account^ for any living upon 
earthy or any emolument^ go into the churchy unless 
I thought I should do credit to it." 

'^And why should not you do credit to the 
church ? I don't see that you are wilder than your 
neighbours^ and need not be more scrupulous. There 

is Q ^ who at your age was wild enough^ but he 

took up in time> and is now a plump dean. Then 
there is the bishop that is just made : I remember 
him such a youth as you are. Come^ come^ these are 
idle scruples. Let me hear no more, my dear Buck* 
hurst, of your conscience." 

" Dear sir, I never pleaded my conscience on any, 
occasion before — you know that I am no puritan — 
but really on this point I have some conscience, and 
I beg you not to press me farther. You have other 
sons; and if you cannot spare Cunningham, that 
treasure of diplomacy! — ^there's John; surely you 
might contrive to spare him for the church." 

'^ Spare him I would, and welcome. But you 
know I could never get John into orders." 

" Why not, sir ? John, 1*11 swear, would have no 
objection to the church, provided you could get him 
a good fat living." 

'^ But I am not talking of his objections. To be 
sure he would make no objection to a good fat living,, 
nor would any body in his senses, except yourself. 
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But I ask you hov I could possibly get your brother 
John into the church ? John's a dunce — and you 
know it»" 

" Nobody better^ sir : but are there no dunces in 
the church ? — And as you are so good as to think 
that rm no wilder than my neighbours, you surely 
will not say that my brother is more a dunce than 
his neighbours. Put him into the hands of a clever 
grinder or crammer, and they would soon cram the 
necessary portion of Latin and Greek into him, and 
they would get him through the university for us 
readOy enough; and a degree once obtained, he 
might snap his fingers at Latin and Greek all the 
rest of his life. Once in orders, and he might sit 
down upon his fat living, or lie down content, all his 
days^ only taking care to have some poor devil of a 
curate up and about, doing duty for him." 

'^ So I find you have no great scruples for your 
brother, whatever you may have for yourself? " 

'' Sir, I am not the keeper of my brother's con- 
scieitoe. — Indeed, if I were, you might congratulate 
me in the words of sir B. R. upon the possession of a 
sinecure place." 

'^ It is a pity, Buckhurst, that you cannot use your 
wit for yourself as well as for other people. Ah I 
Buckhurst ! Buckhurst I you will, I fear, do worse 
in the world than any of your brothers ; for wits are 
always unlucky: sharp-sighted enough to every thing 
else, but blind, stone blind to their own interest. 
Wit is folly> when one is talking of serious busi- 

*^ Well^ my dear father, be agreeable, and I will 
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not be witty. — In hct, in downright earnest, the sum 
total of the business is, that I ha^e a great desire to 
go into the army, and I entreat you to procure me a 
commission." 

" Then the sum total of the business is, that I will 
not ; for I cannot afford to purchase you a commis« 
sion, and to maintain you in the army—" 

'^ But by using interest, perhaps, sir," said Buck- 
hurst. 

" My interest must be all for your brother John; 
for I tell you J can do nothing else for him but put 
him into the army. — He's a dunce. — I must get him 
a commission, and then I have done with him." 

'^ I wish I was a dunce," said Buckhurst, sighing ; 
" for then I might go into the army — ^instead of 
being forced into the church." 

" There's no force upon your inclinations. Buck* 
hurst," said his father in a soft tone; '^ I only show 
you that it is impossible I should maintain you in 
the army, and, therefore, beg you to put the army 
out of your head. And I don't well see what else 
you could do. You have not application enough 
for the bar, nor have I any friends among the at- 
torneys except Sharpe, who, between you and me, 
might take your dinners, and leave you without a 
brief afterwards. You have talents, I grant," con- 
tinued the commissioner, ^' and if you had but ap- 
plication, and if your uncle the judge had not died 
last year " 

^^ O sir, he is dead, and we can't help it," in- 
terrupted Buckhurst. " And as for me, I never 
had, and never shall have, any application: so pray 
put the bar out of your mind." 
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*' Very cavalier indeed ! — but I will make you 
serious at once^ Buckhurst. You have nothing to 
expect from my death — I have not a farthing to 
leave you — my place^ you know^ is only for life — 
your mother's fortune is all in annuity^ and two girls 
to be provided for — and to live as w^ must live — up 
to and beyond my income — shall have nothing to 
leave. Though you are my eldest son^ you see it is 
in vain to look to my death — so into the church you 
must go^ or be a beggar — and get a living or starve. 
Now I have done^" concluded the commissioner^ 
quitting his son; ''and I leave you to think of what 
has been said." 

Buckhurst thought and thought; but still his in- 
terest and his conscience were at variance^ and he 
oould not bring himself either to be virtuous or vicious 
enough to comply with his father's wishes. He could 
not decide to go into the church merely from in- 
terested motives — from that his conscience revolted; 
he could not determine to make himself fit to do 
credit to the sacred profession — against this his 
habits and his love of pleasure revolted. He went to 
his brother John^ to try what Could be done with 
bim« Latin and Greek were insuperable objections 
with John; besides^ though he had a dull imagination 
tri general^ John's fancy had been smitten with one 
bright idea of an epaulette, from which no considera- 
tions, fraternal, political, moral, or religious, could 
distract his attention. — His genius, he said, was for 
the army, and into the army he would go. — So to his 
genius, Buckhurst, in despair, was obliged to leave 
him.— The commissioner neglected not to push the 
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daim which he had on colonel Hauton^ and he chose 
his time so well^ when proper people were by^ iuid 
when the colonel did not wish to have the »quire, 
and the horsewhip^ and the duel, brought before the 
public^ that he obtained^ if not a fall acknowledg- 
ment of obligation^ a promise of doing any thing and 
e^ery thing in his power for his fi'iend Buckhurst. 
Any thing and every thing were indefinite, unsatis* 
factory terms; and the commissioner, bold in dealing 
with the timid temper of the colonel> though he had 
been cautious with the determined character of the 
unde, pressed his point — ^named the living of Chip- 
ping-Friars — showed how well he would be satisfied^ 
and how well he could represent matters, if the pro- 
mise was given ; and at the same time made it un- 
derstood how loudly he could complain, and how 
disgraceful his complaints might prove to the Oldr 
borough family, if his son was treat-ed with ingra- 
titude. The colonel particularly dreaded that he 
should be suspected of want of spirit, and that his 
uncle should have the transaction laid before him in 
this improper point of view. He pondered for a few 
moments, and the promise for the living of Chippin^^ 
Friars was given. The commissioner, secure of this^ 
next returned to the point with his son, and abso* 
lutdy insisted upon his — ^going into orders. Buck- 
hurst, who had tried wit and raillery in vain, now 
tried persuasion and earnest entreaties; but these 
were equally fruitless: his father, though an easy, 
good«natured man, except where his favourite plans 
were crossed, was peremptory, and, without using 
harsh words, he employed the harshest measures to 
force his son's compliance* Buckhurst had con- 
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tracted some debts at the university^ none of any 
great consequence^ but such as he could not pay 
immediately. — The bets he had laid and lost upon 
High-Blood were also to be provided for; debts of 
honour claimed precedency, and must be directly dis* 
charged. His father positively refused to assist him^ 
except upon condition of his compliance with his 
wishes; and so far from affording him any means of 
settling with his creditors^it has been proved^ from the 
commissioner's private answers to some of their appli- 
cations, that he not only refused to pay a farthing for 
his son^ but encouraged the creditors to threaten him 
in the strongest manner with the terrors of law and 
arrest. Thus pressed and embarrassed, this young 
man^ who had many honourable and religious sen- 
timents and genuine feelings, but no power of ad- 
hering to principle or reason, was miserable beyond 
expression one hour — and the next he became totally 
forgetful that there was any thing to be thought 
of but the amusement of the moment. Incapable 
of coming to any serious decision, he walked up and 
down his room talking, partly to himself, and partly^ 
for want of a better companion^ to his brother John. 

**^So I must pay Wallis to-morrow, or he'll arrest 
me; and I must give my father an answer about the 
church to-night — for he writes to the bishop, and 
will wait no longer. Oh ! hang it I hang it, John ! 
what the devil shall I do ? My father won't pay a 
farthing for me, unless I go into the church ! " 

*' Well, then, why can't you go into the church !" 
said John : '^ since you are through the university, 
the worst is over." 
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^' But I think it so wrong, so base — ^for money— ^ 
for emolument ! I cannot do it I am not fit for the 
church — I know I shall disgrace it/' said Buckhurst, 
striking his forehead : ^^ I cannot do it — I can not — 
it is against my conscience." 

John stopped, as he was filling his shooting-pouch, 
and looked at Buckhurst (his mouth half open) with 
an expression of surprise at these demonstrations- of 
sensibility. He hdd some sympathy for the external 
symptoms of pain which he saw in his brother^ but 
no clear conception of the internal cause. 

^' Why, Buckhurst," said he, " if you cannot do 
it, you can*t, you know, Buckhurst : but I don't see 
why you should be a disgrace to the church more 
than another, as my father says. If I was but 
through the university, I had as lieve go into the 
church as not — that's all I can say. And if my genius 
was not for the military line, there's nothing I 
should relish better than the living of Chipping- 
Friars, I'm sure. The only thing that I see against 
it is, that that paralytic incumbent may live many a 
year : but, then, you get your debts paid now by 
only going into orders, and that's a great point. But 
if it goes against your conscience — you know best^* 
if you can't, you can't." 

" After all, I can't go to jail — I can't let myself 
be arrested — I can't starve — I can't be a beggar," 
said Buckhurst ; " and, as you say, I should be so 
easy if these cursed debts were paid — and if I got 
this living of nine hundred a year, how comfortable 
I should be ! Then I could marry, by Jove ! and 
I'd propose directly for Caroline Percy, for I'm con* 
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founded] 7 in love \nth her— sacb a sweet tempered^ 
good creature ! — not a girl so much admired ! Colonel 

Hauton, and G , and P. and D— , asked me, 

* Who is that pretty girl ? ' — She certainly is a very 
pretty girl." 

** She certainly is," repeated John. " This devil 
of a fellow never cleans my gun." 

'^ Not regularly handsome neither/' pursued Buck- 
hurst; '^ but, as Hauton says, fascinating and new; 
and a new face in public is a great matter. Such a 
fashionable-looking figure, too-— though she has not 
come out yet ; dances charmingly — would dance di- 
vinely, if she would let herself out ; and she sings 
and plays like an angel, fifty times better than our 
two precious sisters, who have been at it from their 
cradles, with all the signor Squalids at their elbows. 
Caroline Percy never exhibits in public : the mother 
does not like it, I suppose." 

"*' So I suppose," said John. " Curse this flint ! — 
flints are growing worse and worse every day — I 
wonder what in the world are become of all the good 
flints there used to be ! " 

'* Very unlike our mother, I am sure," continued 
Buckhurst. " There are Georgiana and Bell at all 
the parties and concerts as regularly as any of the 
professors, standing up in the midst of the singing 
men and women, favouring the public in as fine a 
bravura style, and making as ugly faces as the best 
of them. Do you remember the Italian's compliment 
to miss ♦*♦♦♦♦ ? — ' I vish, miss, I had your assure 



ance,* " 
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Very good, ha livery fair, faith I " said John. 
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" Do yott knov what IVe done with my powder- 
horn?" 

*' Not I — put it in the oven, may he, to dry," said 
Buckhurst. '* But as I was saying of my dear 
Caroline My Caroline ! she is not mine yet." 

" Very true,*' said John. 

"Very true! Why, John, you are enough to 
proroke a saint!" 

'^ I was agreeing with you, I thought," said J<^ii* 

*' But nothing is so provoking as always agreeing 
with one — and I can tell you, Mr. Verytrue, that 
though Caroline Percy is not mine yet, I have never- 
theless a little suspicion, that, such even as I am^ 
she might readily be brought to love, honour, and 
obey me." 

" I don't doubt it, for I never yet knew a woman 
that was not ready enough to be married," quoth 
John. '' But this is not the right ramrod, after all. 

" There you are wrong, John, on the other side^ 
said Buckhurst ; " for I can assure you, miss Caro- 
line Percy is not one of your young ladies who would 
marry any body. And even though she might like 
me, I am not at all sure that she would marry me — 
for obedience to the best of fathers might interfere/' 

^^ There's the point," said John ; '^ for thereby 
hangs the fortune; and it would be a deuced thing 
to have the girl without the fortune." 

" Not so deuced a thing to me as you think," said 
Buckhurst, laughing ; " for, poor as I am, I can 
assure you the fortune is not my object — I am not 
a mercenary dog." 

" By the by," cried John, '^ now you talk t^dogs, 
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I wish to Heaven above, you had not given away 
that fine puppy of mine to that foolish old man, who 
never was oat a shooting in his days^-the dog's just 
as much thrown away as if you had drovmed him* 
'Sow, do you know, if I had had the making of that 

''Puppy!" exclaimed Buckhurst: ''is it possible 
you can be thinking of a puppy, John, when I am 
talking to you of what is of so much consequence ?-^ 
when the whole happiness of my life is at stake ?" 

" Stake!-— Well, but what can I do more?" said 
John : " have not I been standing here this half hour 
with my gun in my hand this fine day, listening to 
you prosing about I don't know what ? " 

" That's the very thing I complain of — that you 
do not know what: a pretty brother!" said Buck« 
hnrst. 

John made no further reply, but left the room 
sullenly, whistling as he went. 

Left to his own cogitations, Buckhurst fell into a 
reverie upon the charms of Caroiine Percy, and upon 
the probable pleasure of dancing with her at the 
race-ball ; after this, he recurred to the bitter recol- 
lection, that he must decide about his debts, and the 
church. A bright idea came into his mind, that he 
might have recourse to Mr. Percy, and, perhaps, 
prevail upon him to persuade his father not to force 
him to a step which he could not reconcile either to 
his conscience or his inclination. — No sooner thought 
than done. — He called for his horse and rode as hard 
as he could to Percy-halL-^When a boy he had 
been intimate in the Percy fiunily ; but he had been. 
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long absent at scbool and at the university; they 
had seen him only during the vacations^ and since 
his late return to the country. Though Mr. Percy 
could not entirely approve of his character^ yet be 
thought there were many good points about . Buck- 
hurst; the frankness and candour with which he 
now laid his whole mind and all his affairs open to 
h im — debts — »love — fears — hopes — follies — faults — 
without reserve or extenuation, interested Mr. Percy 
in his favour. — Pitying his distress^ and admiring 
the motives from which he acted, Mr. Percy said, 
that though he had no right to interfere in Mr. Fal- 
coner's family affairs, yet that he could, and would, 
so far assist Buckhurst, as to lend him the money 
for which he was immediately pressed, that he might 
not be driven by necessity to go into that profession, 
which ought to be embraced only from the highest 
and purest motives. Buckhurst thanked him with 
transports of gratitude for this generous kindness, 
which was far beyond his expectations, and which, 
indeed, had never entered into his hopes. Mr. Percy 
seized the moment when the young man's mind was 
warmed with good feelings, to endeavour to bring 
him to serious thoughts and rational determinations 
about his future life. He represented, that it was 
unreasonable to expect that his father should let him 
go into the army, when he had received an educa^ 
tion to prepare himself for a profession, in which his 
literary talents might be of advantage both to him- 
self and his family ; that Mr. Falconer was not rich 
enough to forward two of his sons in the army; that 
if Buckhurst, from conscientious motives, declined 
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the provision which his father had in view for him in 
the church, he was hound to exert himself to obtain 
an independent maintenance in another line of life; 
that he had talents which would succeed at the bar, 
if he had application and perseverance sufficient to 
go through the necessary drudgery at the commence- 
ment of the study of the law. 

Here Buckhurst groaned. — But Mr. Percy ob« 
served that there was no other way of proving that 
he acted from conscientious motives respecting the 
church ; for otherwise it would appear that he pre- 
ferred the army only because he fmcied it would 
afford a life of idleness and pleasure. — That this 
would also be his only chance of winning the ap- 
probation of the object of his affections, and of placing 
himself in a situation in which he could marry.-—— 
Buckhurst, who was capable of being strongly in- 
fluenced by good motives, especially from one who 
had obliged him, instantly, and in the most hand- 
pome manner, acknowledged the truth and justice of 
Mr. Percy's arguments, and declared that he was 
ready to begin the study of the law directly, if his 
father would consent to it ; and that he would sub- 
mit to any drudgery rather than do what he felt to 
be base and wrong. Mr. Percy, at his earnest re- 
quest, applied to Mr. Falconer, and with all the 
delicacy that was becoming, claimed the right of 
relationship to speak of Mr. Falconer's family af- 
fairs, and told him what he had ventured to do about 
Buckhurst's debts; and what the young man now 
wished for himself.— The commissioner looked much 
disappointed and vexed* 
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*'The bar!" cried he.* "Mr. Percy, you don*t 
know him as well as I do. 1 will answer for it, he 
will never go through with it — and then he is to 
change his profession again ! — and all the expence and 
all the trouble is to fall on me ! — and I am to provide 
for him at last! — In all probability, by the time 
Buckhurst knows his own mind, the paralytic in- 
cumbent will be dead, and the Hving of Chipping- 
Friars given away. — And where am I to find nine 
hundred a year, I pray you, at a minute's notice, fbr 
this conscientious youth, who, by that time, will tell 
me his scruples were all nonsense, and that I should 
have known better than to listen to them ? Nine 
hundred a year does not come in a man's way at every 
turn of his life; and if he gives it up now, it is not 
my fault — let him look to it." 

Mr. Percy replied, ^' that Buckhurst had declared 
himself ready to abide by the consequences, and that 
he promised he would never complain of the lot he 
had chosen for himself, much less reproach his father 
for his compliance, and that he was resolute to main- 
tain himself at the bar." 

" Yes: very fine. — And how long will it be before 
he makes nine hundred a year at the bar?" 

Mr. Percy, who knew that none but worldly am- 
siderations made any impression upon this father, 
suggested that he would have to maintain his son 
during the life of the paralytic incumbent, and the 
expence of Buckhurst's being at the bar would not 
probably be greater ; and though it might be several 
years before he could make nine hundred, or perhaps, 
one hundred a year at the bar, yet that if he sue- 



ceeded, which> with Buckhurst's talents, nothing hut 
the want of perseverance could prevent^ he might 
make nine thou/sand a year hy the profession of the 
law — more than in the scope of human probability, 
and with all the patronage his father's address could 
procure, he could hope to obtain in the church. 

" Well, let him try— let him try," repeated the 
commissioner, who, vexed as he was, did not choose 
to run the risk of disobliging Mr. Percy, losing a 
good match for him, or undergoing the scandal 
of its being known that he forced his son into the 
church. 

For obtaining this consent, however reluctantly 
granted by the commissioner, Buckhurst warmly 
thanked Mr. Percy, who made one condition with 
him, that he would go up to town immediately to 
commence his studies. 

This Buckhurst faithfully promised to do, and only 
implored permission to declare his attachment to Caro- 
line. — ^Caroline was at this time not quite eighteen, 
too young, her father said, to think of forming any 
serious engagement, even were it with a person suited 
to her in fortune and in every other respect. 

Buckhurst declared that he had no idea of en-* 
deavouring even to obtain from miss Caroline Percy 
any promise or engagement. — He had been treated, 
he said, too generously by her father, to attempt to 
take any step without his entire approbation. 

He knew he was not, and could not for many 
years, be in circumstances that would enable him to 
support a daughter of Mr. Percy's in the station to 
which she was, by her birth and fortune, entitled.-*** 
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All he aaked, he repeated^ was to be permitted to de- 
clare to her his passion. 

Mr. Percy thought it was more prudent to let it be 
declared openly than to have it secretly suspected; 
therefore he consented to this request^ trusting much 
to Buckhurst's honour and to Caroline's prudence. 

To this first declaration of love Caroline listened 
with a degree of composure which astonished and 
mortified her lover. He had flattered himself that, 
at leasts her vanity or pride would have been ap- 
parently gratified by her conquest. — But there was 
none of the flutter of vanity in her manner, nor any 
of the repressed satisfaction of pride. There were in 
her looks and words only simplicity and dignity. — 
She said that she was at present occupied happily in 
various ways, endeavouring to improve herself, and 
that she should be sorry to have her mind turned 
from these pursuits; she desired to secure time to 
eompare and judge of her own tastes, and of the cha- 
racters of others, before she should make any engage- 
ment, or form an attachment on which the happiness 
of her life must depend. She said she was equaUy 
desirous to keep herself free, and to avoid injuring 
the happiness of the man who had honoured her by 
his preference; therefore she requested he would dis- 
continue a pursuit, which she could not encourage 
him to hope would ever be successfid. — Long before 
the time when she should think it prudent to marry, 
even if she were to meet with a character perfectly 
suited to hers, she hoped that her cousin Buckhurst 
would be united to some woman who would be able 
to return his aflection. 
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The manner in which all this was said convinced 
Buckhurst that she spoke the plain and exact truth. 
From the ease and frankness with which she had 
hitherto conversed with him, he had flattered himself 
that it would not be difficult to prepossess her heart 
in his favour; but now, when he saw the same ease 
and simplicity unchanged in her manner, he was 
convinced that he had been mistaken. He had still 
hopes that in time he might make an impression upon 
her, and he urged that she was not yet sufficiently 
acquainted with his character to be able to judge 
whether or not it would suit hers. She frankly 
told him all she thought of him, and in doing so 
impressed him with the conviction that she had both 
discerned the merits and discovered the defects of 
his character : she gave him back a representation of 
himself, which he felt to be exactly just, and yet 
which struck him with all the force of novelty. 

'^ It is myself," he exclaimed : '^ but I never knew 
myself till now." 

He had such pleasure in hearing Caroline speak of 
him, that he wished even to hear her speak of his 
faults — of these he would, however, have been better 
pleased, if she had spoken with less calmness and 
indulgence. 

'* She is a great way from love as yet," thought 
Buckhurst. ''It is astonishing, that with powers 
and knowledge on all. other subjects so far above. hen 
age> she should know so little even of the common 
language of sentiment^ very extraordinary, that with 
so much kindness, and such an amiable disposition^^ 
she should have so little sensibility/' 
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The novelty of this insensibility^ and of ibis per- 
fect simplicity, so unlike all be bad obsenred in tbe 
manners and minds of other young ladies to wbom be 
bad been accustomed, had, however^ a great effect 
upon her lover. The openness and unaffected se* 
renity of Caroline's 'countenance at this moment 
appeared to bim more charming than any other thing 
be had ever beheld in the most finished coquette^ ot 
tbe most fashionable beauty.' 

What a divine creature she will be a few yean 
hence ! thought be. The time will come, when Love 
may waken this Psyche ! — And what glory it would 
be to me to produce to the world such perfection ! 

With these mixed ideas of love and glory. Buck- 
hurst took leave of Caroline ; still he retained hope 
in spite of her calm and decided refusal. He knew 
the power of constant attention, and the display of 
ardent passion, to win the female heart. He trusted 
also in no slight degree to the reputation he bad 
already acquired of being a favourite with the fair 
•ex. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BuoKHURST Falconer returned to Percv-haiL 

He came provided with something like an excuse 
—be bad business — his Mher had desired him to ask 
Mr. Percy to take charge of a box of hmily papers for 
him, as he apprehended, that, when he was absent 
from the country, bis steward had not been as careful 
of them as he ought to have been. 
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Mr. Percy willingly consented to take charge of 
the papers, but he desired that^ before they were 
left with him, Buckhurst should take a list of them. 

Buckhurst was unprepared for this task. 

His head was intent on a ball and on Caroline. 
However^ he was obliged to undergo this labour; 
and when he had finished it^ Mr. Percy, who hap* 
pened to be preparing some new leases of consider- 
able farms, was so busy, in the midst of his papery 
that there was no such thing as touching upon the 
subject of the ball. At length the ladies of the 
family appeared, and all the parchments were at last 
out of the way — Buckhurst began upon his real 
business, and said he meant to delay going to town 
a few days longer, because there was to be a ball 
early in the ensuing week. — ^^ Nothing more na- 
tural," said Mr. Percy, " than to wish to go to a 
ball; yet," added he, gravely, '^when a man of 
honour gives his promise that nothing shall prevent 
him from commencing his studies immediately, 1 did 
not expect that the first temptation " 

'' Oh I my dear Mr. Percy," said Buckhurst, en- 
deavouring to laugh away the displeasure, or rather 
the disappointment which he saw in Mr. Percy's 
countenance^ '^ a few days can make no difference." 

" Only the difference of a term," said Mr. Percy ; 
'^ and the difference between promising and perform- 
ing. You thought me unjust yesterday^ when I told 
you that I feared you would prefer present amuse- 
ment to future happiness." 

'^ Amusement ! " exclaimed Buckhurst^ turning 
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suddenly towards Caroline; ^^do you imagine that is 
my object ? " Then approaching her^ he said in a 
low voice, '' It is a natural mistake for you to make, 
miss Caroline Percy — for you — who know nothing 
of love. Amusement! It is not amusement that 
detains me — can you think I would stay for a ball, 
unless I expected to meet you there ? " 

'' Then I will not go," said Caroline : *^ it would 
be coquetry to meet you there, when, as I thought, 
I had distinctly explained to you yesterday—" 

*' Oh ! don't repeat that," interrupted Buckhurst : 
" a lady is never bound to remember what she said 
yesterday — especially if it were a cruel sentence ; I 
hope hereafter you will change your mind — let me 
live upon hope." 

" I will never give any false hopes," said Caroline; 
'' and since I cannot add to your happiness, I will 
take care not to diminish it. I will not be the cause 
of your breaking your promise to my father : I will 
not be the means of tempting you to lower yourself 
in his opinion 1 will not go to this ball." 

Buckhurst smiled, went on with some common- 
place raillery about cruelty, and took his ledve, 
fancying that Caroline could not be in earnest in 
her threat, as he called it. — As his disobedience 
would have the excuse of love, he thought he might 
venture to transgress the letter of the promise. 

When the time came, he went to the ball, almost 
certain that Caroline would break her resolution, as 
he knew that she had never yet been at a public 
assembly^ and it was natural that one so sure of 
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being admired would be anzi<ms to be wen. fiis 
surprise and disappointment were great when no 
Caroline appeared. 

He asked Rosamond if her sister was not well ? 

" Perfectly well." 

" Then why is not she here ? " 

'^ Don't you recollect her telling you that she 
woulcf not come ? " 

'^ Yes : but I did not think she was in earnest." 

'^ How little you know of Caroline/* replied Rosa- 
mond, '^ if you imagine that either in trifles, or in 
matters of consequence^ she would say one thing and 
do another." < 

" 1 feel/' said Buckhurst^ colourings *' what that 
emphasis on she means. But I did not think you 
would have reproached me so severely. / thought 
my cousin Rosamond was my friend." 

** So I am — ^but not a friend to your faults." 

'^ Surely it is no great crime in a young man to 
like going to a ball better than going to the Temple ! 
But I am really concerned/' continued Buckhurst^ 
*• that I have deprived miss Caroline Percy of the 
pleasure of being here to-night — and this was to 
have been her first appearance in public — I am quite 
sorry." 

'' Caroline is not at all impatient to appear in 
public ; and as to the pleasure of being at a ball, it 
costs her little to sacrifice that, or any pleasure of 
her own, for the advantage of others." 

** When miss Caroline Percy said something about 
my falling in her fisither's opinion for such a trifle, I 
could not guess that she was serious." 

f2 
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*' She does not/' replied Kosamond^ " think it a 
trifle to break a promise." 

Buckhurst looked at his watch. '^ The mail-coaeh 
will pass through this town in an hour. It shall take 
me to London— Good Wye — I will not stay another 
moment — I am gone. I wish I had gone yesterday 
— pray, my dear, good Rosamond, say so for me to 
Caroline." 

At this moment a beautiful young lady, attended 
by a large party, entered the ball*room. Buckhurst 
stopped to inquire who she was. 

^' Did you never see my sister before ?" replied 
colonel Hauton — " Oh ! I must introduce you, and 
you shall dance with her." 

'^ You do me a great deal of honour — I shall be 
very happy — that is, I should be extremely happy — 
only unfortunately I am under a necessity of setting 
off immediately for London — I'm afraid I shall be 
late for the mail — Good night." 

Buckhurst made an effort, as he spoke, to pass on ; 
but colonel Hauton bursting into one of his horse- 
laughs, held him fast by the arm, swore he must be 
drunk, for that he did not know what he was saying 
or doing. 

Ck)mmissioner Falconer, who now came up, whis- 
pered to Buckhurst, " Are you mad ^ You can't 
refuse — you'll affront for ever ! " 

" I can't help it," said Buckhurst : " I'm sorry 
for it — I cannot help it.'* 

He still kept on his way towards the door. 

" But," expostulated the commissioner, following 
him out, '' you can surely stay, be introduced, and 
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pay your compliments to the yoong laidy — you are 
time enough for the mail. Don't affront people for 
nothing) who may be of the greatest use to you." 

'^ But, my dear father, I don't want people to be 
of use to me." 

*^ Well, at any rate turn back just to see what a 
charming creature miss Hauton is. Such an entr^ ! 
So much the air of a woman of fashion ! every eye 
riveted — the whole room in admiration of her!" 

" I did not see anything remarkable about her," 
said Buckhurst, turning back to look at her again. 
'^ If you think I should affront — I would not really 
affront Hauton, who has always been so civil to me 
— I'll go and be introduced and pay my compli- 
ments, since you say it is necessary; but 1 shall not 
stay ^ve minutes." 

Buckhurst returned to be introduced to miss Hau- 
ton. This young lady was so beautiful that she would, 
in all probability, have attracted general attention, 
even if she had not been the sister of a man of colonel 
Hauton's fortune, and the niece of a nobleman of lord 
Oldborough's political consequence; but undoubtedly 
these circumstances much increased the power of her 
charms over the imaginations of her admirers. All the 
gentlemen at this ball were unanimous in declaring 
that she was a most fascinating creature. Buck- 
hurst Falconer and Grodfrey Percy were introduced 
to her nearly at the same time. Godfrey asked her 
to dance — and Buckhurst could not help staying to 
see her. She danced so gracefully, that while he 
thought he had stayed only five minutes, he delayed 
a quarter of an hour. Many gentlemen were ambi- 
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tiotis of the honour of miss Hauton's band ; but, to 
their disappointment, she declined dancing any more; 
and though Buckburst Falconer had determined not 
to have stayed, nor to dance with her, yet an unde- 
finable perverse curiosity induced him to delay a few 
minutes, to determine whether she conversed as well 
as she danced. The sound of her voice was sweet 
and soft, and there was an air of languor in her whole 
person and manner, with an apparent indifference to 
gieneral admiration, which charmed Godfrey Percy, 
especially as he perceived that she could be animated 
by his conversation. To Buckhurst's wit she listened 
with politeness, but obviously without interest. Buck- 
hurst looked at his watch again — but it was now too 
late for the mail. Rosamond was surprised to see 
him still in the ball-room. He laid all the blame on 
his father, and pleaded that he was detained by pa- 
rental orders which he could not disobey. He sat 
beside Rosamond at supper, and used much eloquence 
to convince her that he had obeyed against his will. 
In the mean time Godfrey, seated next to his fair 
partner, became every moment more and more sensi- 
ble of the advantages of his situation. Towards the 
end of supper, when the buzz of general conversation 
increased, it happened that somebody near miss Hau- 
ton spoke of a marriage that was likely to take place 
in the fashionable world, and all who thought them- 
selves, or who wished to be thought good authorities, 
began to settle hotv it would be, and n>hen it would 
be : but a gentleman of Grodfrey's acquaintance, who 
sat next to him, said, in a low voice, " It will never 
be."— "Why? "said Godfrey.— The gentleman an. 
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swered in a whisper^ ** There is an insuperable ob- 
jection: the mo^Aer— don't you recollect? — the mo- 
ther was a divorcee; and no man of sense would 
venture to marry the daughter " 

** No, certainly/* said Godfrey; " I did not know 
the fact." 

He turned, as he finished speaking, to ask miss 
Hauton if she would permit him to help her to some* 
thing that stood before him; but to his surprise and 
alarm he ])erceived that she was pale, trembling, and 
scarcely able to support herself. — He, for the. first 
moment, thought only that she was taken suddenly 
ill, and he was going to call lady Oldborough's atten- 
tion to her indisposition — but miss Hauton stopped 
him, and said in a low tremulous voice — '^ Take no 
notice." He then poured out a glass of water, put it 
within her reach, turned away in obedience to her 
wishes, and sat in such a manner as to screen her 
from observation. A confused recollection now came 
across his mind of his having heard many years ago, 
when he was a child, of the divorce of some lady Anne 
Hauton, and the truth occurred to him, that this was 
miss Hauton's mother, and that miss Hauton had 
overheard the whisper. 

In a few moments, anxious to see whether she had 
recovered, and yet afraid to distress her by his atten- 
tion, he half turned his head, and looking down at 
her plate, asked if ishe was better. 

" Quite well, thank you." 

He then raised his eyes, and looking as uncon- 
cernedly as he could, resumed his former attitude, 
and began some trifling conversation ; but whatever 
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efibrt be made to appear the same as before^ there w«9 
some constraint, or some difference in his voice and 
manner, which the young lafdy perceived — ^her voice 
immediately changed and faltered — ^he spoke quiddy 
— both spoke at the same time, without knowing 
what either said or what they said themselves — their 
eyes met, and both were silent — miss Hauton blushed 
deeply. He saw that his conjecture was right, and 
she saw, by Grodfrey's countenance, that her secret 
was discovered : her eyes fell, she grew pale, and in- 
stantly fainted. Lady Oldborough came to her assist* 
ance, but she was too helpless a fine lady to be <^ the 
least use : she could only say that it must be the 
heat of the room, and that she should feint herself in 
another moment. 

Godfrey whispered to his mother — and miss Hau- 
ton was carried into the open air. Lady Oldborough 
and her smelling-bottle followed. Godfrey, leaving 
the young lady with them, returned quickly to the 
supper*room, to prevent any one from intruding upon 
her. He met Buckhurst Falconer and colonel Hauton 
at the door, and stopped them with assurances that 
miss Hauton had all the assistance she could want. 

" I'll tell you what she wants," cried the colonel 
to Buckhurst; ^'a jaunt to Cheltenham, which would 
do her and me, t.oo, a d-— d deal of good; for now the 
races are over, what the devil shall we do with our- 
selves here? I'll rattle Maria off the day aAer to- 
morrow in my phaeton. No— Buckhurst, my good 
fellow, I'll drive you in the phaeton, and I'll make 
lady Oldborough take Maria in the coach." 

Godfrey Percy, who, as he passed, could not avoid 
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hearing thb invitation^ did not stay to learn Buck- 
hurst's answer^ but went instantly into the room. No 
one^ not even the gentleman whose whisper had occa- 
8t<med it^ had the least suspicion of the real cause of 
miss Hauton's indisposition. Lady Oldborough had 
assigned as the occasion of the young lady's illness 
'^the heat of the room/' and an old medical dowager 
was eager to establish that ^^ it was owing to some 
strawberry ice^ as, to her certain knowledge, ice, in 
some shape or other, was the cause of most of the 
mischief in the world." 

Whilst the partizans of heat and ice were still 
battling, and whilst the dancers had quite forgotten 
miss Hauton, and every thing, but themselves, the 
young lady returned to the room. Godfrey went to 
order Mrs. Percy's carriage, and the Percy family 
left the ball. 

When Godfrey found himself in the carriage with 
his own family, he began eagerly to talk of miss 
Hauton ; he was anxious to know what all and each 
thought of her, in general, and in particular : he 
talked so much of her, and seemed so much surprised 
that any body could wish to talk or think of any- 
thing else, that Mrs. Percy could not help smiling. 
Mr. Percy, leaning back in the carriage, said that 
he felt inclined to sleep. 

'^To sleep!" repeated Godfrey: ^'is it possible 
that you can be sleepy, sir.*^" 

^^Very possible, my dear son — it is past four 
o'clock, I believe." 

Godfrey was silent for some minutes, and he began 
to think over every word and look that had passed 
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between him and miss Hauton. He had been only 
amused with her conversation, and charmed by her 
grace and beauty in the beginning of the erening ; 
but the sensibility she had afterwards shown had 
touched him so much^ that he was extremely anxious 
to interest his father in her favour. He explained 
the cause of her fainting, and asked whether she was 
not much to be pitied. All pitied her-^and Qodfrey, 
encouraged by this pity, went on to prove that she 
ought not to be blamed for her mother's faults ; that 
nothing could be more unjust and cruel than to 
think ill of the innocent daughter, because her 
mother had been imprudent- 

^^But, Godfrey/' said Rosamond, ^^you seem to 
be answering some one who has attacked miss Hauton 
— whom are you contending with ? " 

"With himself/' said Mr. Percy. " His prudence 
tells him that the gentleman was quite right in 
saying that no man of sense would marry the 
daughter of a woman who had conducted herself ill^ 
and yet he wishes to make an exception to the 
general rule in favour of pretty miss Hauton." 

"Pretty! My dear father, she is a great deal 
more than pretty: if she were only pretty, I should 
not be so much interested about her. But putting 
her quite out of the question, I do not agree with 
the general principle that a man should not marry 
the daughter of a woman who has conducted herself 
ill." 

"I think you did agree with it till you knew that 
it applied to miss Hauton's case," said Mr. Percy: 
" as well as I remember, Godfrey, I heard you once 
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answer on a similar occasion, ' No, no— I will have 
nothing to do with any of the daughters of that mo- 
ther — black cats have black kittens' — or ' black dogs 
have black puppies' — I forgot which, you said." 

'^Whichever it was, I am ashamed of having 
quoted such a vulgar proverb," said Godfrey. 

" It may be a vulgar proverb, but I doubt whether 
it be a vulgar error," said Mr. Percy: " I have great 
faith in the wisdom of nations. So much so in the 
present instance, that I own I would rather a son of 
mine were to marry a well-conducted farmer's daugh- 
ter of honest parentage, than the daughter of an ill- 
conducted lady of rank or fashion. The farmer's 
daughter might be trained into a gentlewoman, and 
might make my son at least a faithful wife, which is 
more than he could expect, or than I should expect, 
from the young lady, who had early seen the example 
of what was bad, and whose predispositions would be 
provided with the excuse of the old song." 

Godfrey took fire at this, and exclaimed against 
the injustice of a doctrine which would render 
wretched for life many young women who might pos- 
sess every amiable and estimable quality, and who 
could never remedy the misfortune of their birth. 
Godfrey urged, that whilst this would render the 
good miserable, it would be the most probable means 
of driving the weak from despair into vice. 

Rosamond eagerly joined her brother's side of the 
question. Mr. Percy, though he knew, he said, that 
he must appear one of the '^ fathers with flinty 
hearts," protested that he felt great compassion for 
the unfortunate individuals, as much as a man who 
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was not in love with any of them could reasonably 
be expected to feel. 

*' But now/' continued he, *^ granting that all the 
consequences which Godfrey has predicted were to 
follow from my doctrine, yet I am inclined to believe 
that society would upon the whole be the gainer by 
such severity, or, as I am willing to allow it to be^ 
such apparent injustice. The adherence to this prin- 
ciple would be the misery, perhaps the ruin, of a few; 
but would I think tend to the safety and happiness 
of so many, that the evil would be nothing in com- 
parison to the good. The certainty of shame descend- 
ing to the daughters would be a powerful means of 
deterring mothers from ill-conduct ; and might pro- 
bably operate more effectually to restrain licentious- 
ness in high life than heavy damages, or the now 
transient disgrace of public trial and divorce. As to 
the apparent injustice of punishing children for the 
faults of their parents, it should be considered that 
in most other cases children suffer discredit more or 
less for the faults of their parents of whatever kind; 
and that, on the other hand, they enjoy the advan- 
tage of the good characters which their parents esta^ 
blish. This must be so from the necessary effect of 
experience, and from the nature of human belief, ex- 
cept in cases where passion operates to destroy or 
suspend the power of reason " 

^* That is not my case, I assure you, sir," inter-» 
rupted Godfrey. 

Mr. Percy smiled, and continued : — " It appears 
to me highly advantageous, that character, in ge- 
neral, should descend to posterity as well as riches or 
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honours^ which are^ in fact^ often the representations, 
or consequences, in other forms, of different parts of 
character — industry, talents, courage. For instance, 
in the lower ranks of life it is a common saying, that 
a good name is the richest legacy a woman can leave 
her daughter. This idea should be impressed more 
fully than it is upon the higher classes. At present, 
money too frequently forms a compensation for every 
thing in high life. It is not uncommon to see the 
natural daughters of men of rank, or of large fortune, 
portioned so magnificently, either with solid gold, or 
promised family protection, that their origin by the 
mother's side, and the character of the mother, are 
quite forgotten. Can this be advantageous to good 
morals ? Surely a mother living in open defiance of 
the virtue of her sex should not see her illegitimate 
offspring instead of being her shame become her 
glory. — On the contrary, nothing could tend more to 
prevent the ill conduct of women in high life than 
the certainty that men who, from their fortune, 
birth, and character, might be deemed the most de- 
sirable matches, would shun alliances with the daugh- 
ters of women of tainted reputation." 

Grodfrey eagerly declared his contempt for those 
men who married for money or ambition either ille- 
gitimate or legitimate daughters. He should be 
sorry, he said, to do any thing that would counte- 
nance vice, which ought to be put out of countenance 
by all means — if possible. But he was not the 
guardian of public morals ; and even if he were, he 
should still think it unjust that the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty. That for his own part, if he 
could put his father s disapprobation out of the ques- 



tion, he should casily^ settle his mind, and overcome 
all objections in a prudential point of view to mar- 
rying an amiable woman who bad had the misfortune 
, to have a worthless mother. 

Mrs. Percy had not yet given her opinion — all eyes 
turned towards her. As usual, she spoke with per- 
suasive gentleness and good sense; she marked where 
each had, in the warmth of argument, said more 
than they intended, and she seized the just medium 
by which all might be conciliated. She said that she 
thought the important point to be considered was, 
what th^aiucoftonof the daughter had been; on this 
a prudent man would form his opinion^ not on the 
mere accident of her birth. He would inquire whe- 
ther the girl had lived with the ill-conducted mother 
— had been in situations to be influenced by her ex- 
ample, or by that of the company which she kept. If 
such had been the case, Mrs. Percy declared she 
thought it would be imprudent and wrong to marry 
the daughter. But if the daughter had been sepa- 
rated in early childhood from the mother, had neFKr 
been exposed to the influence of her example, had, 
on the contrary, been educated carefully in strict 
moral and religious principles, it would be cruel, 
becaus* unnecessary, to object to an alliance with 
such a woman. The objection would appear incon- 
nistent, as well as unjust, if made by those who pro- 
fessed to believe in the unlimited power of education. 
Godfrey rubbed his hands with delight — Mt. 
Percy smiled, and acknowledged that he was com- 
pelled to admit the truth and justice of this state- 

" Pray do you know, Godfrey," said Rosamond, 
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'' whether miss Hauton lived with her mother^ or 
was educated by her ? " . 

" I cannot tell/' said Grodfrey; " but I will make 
it my business to find out. At all events^ my dear 
madam^" continued he, " a child cannot decide by 
whom she will be educated. It is not her fault if her 
childhood be passed with a mother who is no fit 
guardian for her." 

'^ I acknowledge/' said Mrs. Percy, " that is her 
misfortune." 

" And would you make it an irreparable misfor- 
tune?" said Grodfrey in an expostulatory tone: '* my 
dear mother — only consider." 

My dear son, I do consider/' said Mrs. Percy; 

but I cannot give up the point of education. I 
should be very sorry to see a son of mine married to 
a woman who had been in this unfortunate predica- 
ment. But/* added Mrs. Percy, after a few minutes' 
silence, " if from the time her own will and judg- 
ment could be supposed to act, she had chosen for 
her companions respectable and amiable persons, and 
had conducted herself with uniform propriety and 
discretion, I think I might be brought to allow of 
an exception to my general principle." She looked 
at Mr. Percy. 

" Undoubtedly," said Mr. Percy ; " exceptions 
must not merely be allowed, but will force them- 
selves in favour of superior merit, of extraordinary 
excellence, which will rise above every unfavourable 
circumstance in any class, in any condition of life 
in which it may exist, which will throw off any 
stigma, however disgraceful, counteract all prepos- 
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8essions> however potent^ rise against all power of de- 
pression — redeem a family — redeem a race." 

''Now, father, you speak like yourself!" cried 
Grodfrey: '' this is all I ask — all I wish." 

" And here/' continued Mr. Percy, ." is an ade- 
quate motive for a good and great mind — yes, great 
— for I believe there are great minds, in the female 
as well as in the male part of the creation ; I say, 
here is an adequate motive to excite a woman of a 
good and great mind to exert herself to straggle 
against the misfortunes of her birth." 

'' For instance," said Rosamond, '' my sister 
Caroline is just the kind of woman, who, if she had 
been one of these unfortunate daughters, would 
have made herself an exception." 

'' Very likely," said Mr. Percy, laughing; '' but 
why you should go so far out of your way to make 
an unfortunate daughter of poor Caroline, and why 
you should picture to yourself, as Dr. Johnson would 
say, what would be probable in an impossible situa- 
tion, I cannot conceive, except for the pleasure of 
exercising, as you do upon most occasions, a fine 
romantic imagination." 

" At all events / am perfectly satisfied," said God- 
frey. " Since you admit of exceptions, sir, 1 agree 
with vou entirelv." 

'' No, not entirely. I am sure you cannot agree 
with me entirelv, until I admit miss Hauton to be 
one of my exceptions." 

" That will come in time, if she deserve it," said 
Mrs. Percy. 

Godfrey thanked his mother with great warmth^ 
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and observed, that she was always the most indul- 
gent of friends. 

^^ But remember my if," said Mrs. Percy: " I 
know nothing of miss HautdH at present^ except that 
she is very pretty^ and that she has engaging man- 
ners — ^Do you, my dear Godfrey?*' 

'* Yes, indeed, ma'am, I know a great deal more 
of her." 

" Did you ever see her before this night?" 

'^ Never," said Godfrey. 

"And at a ball!" said Mrs. Percy: "you must 
have wonderful penetration into character. — But 
Cupid^ though blindfold, can see more at a single 
glance than a philosophic eye can discover with the 
most minute examination." 

'^ But, Cupid out of the question, let me ask you^ 
mother," said Gt)dfrey, " whether you do not think 
miss Hauton has a great deal of sensibility? You 
saw that there was no affectation in her fainting." 

" None, none," said Mrs. Percy. 

" There, father!" cried Godfrey, in an exulting 
tone ; " and sensibility is the foundation of every 
thing that is most amiable and charming, of every 
grace, of every virtue in woman." 

" Yes," said Mr. Percy, " and perhaps of some of 
their errors and vices. It depends upon how it is 
governed, whether sensibility be a curse or a blessing 
to its possessor^ and to society." 

" A curse !" cried Godfrey ; " yes, if a woman be 
doomed " 

" Come, come, my dear Godfrey," interrupted Mr. 
Percy, " do not let us talk any more upon the sub- 
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ject jiist now, because you are too much interested 
to reason coolly." 

Rosamond then took her turn to talk of what was 
uppermost in her thoughts — Buckhurst Falconer^ 
whom she alternately blamed and pitied^ accused and 
defended ; sometimes rejoicing that Caroline had re- 
jected his suit, sometimes pitying him for his disap« 
pointment, and repeating that with such talents^ 
frankness, and generosity of disposition, it was much 
to be regretted that he had not that rectitude of 
principle, and steadiness of character, which alone 
could render him worthy of Caroline. Then passing* 
from compassion for the son to indignation against 
the father, she observed, '^ that commissioner Fal-<- 
coner seemed determined to counteract all that was 
good in his son's disposition, that he actually did 
every thing in his power to encourage Buckhurst in 
a taste for dissipation, as it seemed on purpose to 
keep him in a state of dependence, and to enslave 
him to the great," 

" I hope, with all my heart, I hope," continued 
Rosamond, ^' that Buckhurst will have sense and 
steadiness enough to refuse; but I heard his father 
supporting that foolish colonel Hauton's persuasions, 
and urging his poor son to go with those people to 
Cheltenham. Now, if once he gets into that extra- 
vagant, dissipated set, he will be ruined for ever ! — . 
Adieu to all hopes of him. He will no more go to 
the bar than I shall — he will think of nothing but 
pleasure ; he will run in debt again, and then fare* 
well principle, and with principle, farewell all hopes 
of him. But I think he will have sense and steadi* 
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ness enougb to resist his father^ and to refuse to ac- 
company this profligate patron^ colonel Hauton.— - 
Godfrey^ what is your opinion ? Do you think Buck- 
hurst will go ? " 

*^ I do not know/' replied Godfrey : '^ in his place 
I should find it very easy^ hut in my own case, I con- 
ieas, I should feel it difficult, to refuse, if I were 
pressed to join a party of pleasure with miss 
Hauton." 



CHAPTER V. 



Godfrey Pbrcy went in the morning to inquire 
after the health of his fair partner: this was only a 
common ciyility. On his way thither he overtook 
and joined a party of gentlemen, who were also going 
to Clermont-park. They entered into conversation, 
and talked of the preceding night— one of the gentle- 
men, an elderly man, who had not heen at the hall, 
happened to be acquainted with miss Hauton, and 
with her family. Godfrey heard from him all the 
particulars respecting lady Anne Hauton, and was 
thrown into a melancholy reverie by learning that 
miss Hauton had been educated by this mother, and 
had always lived with her till her ladyship's death, 
which happened about two years before this time.—^ 
After receiving this intelligence, Godfrey heard little 
more of the conversation that passed till he reached 
Clermont-park. — A number of young people were 
assembled in the music-room practising for a concert. 
— Miss Hauton was at the piano-fort6 when he 
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entered the room: she was sitting with her back to 
the door^ surrounded by a crowd of amateurs; she did 
not see him — he stood behind listening to her singing. 
Her voice was delightful ; but he was surprised^ and 
not pleased, by the choice of her songs: she was 
singing, with some other high-bred young ladies, 
songs which, to use the gentlest expression, were 
rather too anacreontic — songs which, though sanc- 
tioned by fashion, were not such as a young lady of 
taste would prefer, or such as a man of delicacy 
would like to hear from his sister or his wife. Th^ 
were nevertheless highly applauded by all the au- 
dience, except by Gknlfrey, who remained silent be- 
hind the young lady. In the fluctuation of the crowd 
he was pressed nearer and nearer to her chair. As 
she finished singing a fashionable air, she heard a 
sigh from the person behind her. 

"That's your favourite, I think?" said she, turn- 
ing round, and looking up. " Mr. Percy ! I — I 
thought it was Mr. Falconer." Face, neck, hands, 
suddenly blushed: she stooped for a music-book, 
and searched for some time in that attitude for she 
knew not what, whilst all the gentlemen officiously 
offei'ed their services, and begged only to know for 
what book she was looking. 

"Come, come, Maria," cried colonel Hauton, "what 
the d— are you about } — Can't you give us an- 
other of these .J* You can't be better. Come, you're 
keeping miss Drakelow." 

" Go on, miss Drakelow, if you please, without me.** 

" Impossible. Come, come, Maria, what the deuce 
are you at?" 
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Miss Hauton^ afraid to refuse her brother, afraid 
to provoke the comments of the company, began to 
sing, or rather to attempt to sing — her voice fal- 
tered ; she cleared her throat, and began again — 
worse still, she was out of tune: she affected to 
laugh. Then, pushing back her chair, she rose, 
drew her veil over her face, and said, '* I have sung 
till I have no voice left. — Does nobody walk this 
morning?" 

'^No, no," said colonel Hauton; " who the deuce 
would be bored with being broiled at this time of 
day? Miss Drakelow — Miss Chatterton, give us 
some more music, I beseech you ; for I like music 
better in a morning than at night — the mornings, 
when one can't go out, are so confoundedly long 
and heavy." 

The young ladies played, and miss Hauton seated 
herself apart from the group of musicians, upon a 
bergere, leaning on her hand, in a melancholy attitude. 
Buckhurst Falconer followed and sat down beside 
her, endeavouring to entertain her with some witty 
anecdote. 

She smiled with effort, listened with painful at- 
tention, and the moment the anecdote was ended, 
her eyes wandered out of the window. Buckhurst 
rose, vacated his seat, and before any of the other 
gentlemen who had gathered round could avail them- 
selves of that envied place, miss Hauton, complaining 
of the intolerable heat, removed nearer to the window, 
to an ottoman, one half of which was already so fully 
occupied by a large dog of her brother's, that she was 
in no danger from any other intruder. Some of the 
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gentlemen^ who were not blessed with much sagacit j^, 
followed^ to talk to her of the beauty of the dog 
which she was stroking; but to a eulogium upon 
its long ears^ and eyen to a quotation from Shak- 
speare about dewlaps^ she listened with so vacant an 
air, that her followers gave up the point, and suc- 
cessively retired, leaving her to her meditations. 
Grodfrey, who had kept aloof, had in the mean time 
been looking at some books that lay on a reading 
table. — Maria Hauton was written in the first page 
of several of them. — All were novels — ^some French, 
and some Grerman, of a sort which he did not like. 

" What have you there, Mr, Percy?" said miss 
Hauton. — '^ Nothing worth your notice, I am afraid. 
I dare say you do not like novels." 

*' Pardon me, I like some novels very much." 

'^ Which?" said miss Hauton, rising and ap- 
proaching the table. 

'' All that are just representations of life and 
manners, or of the human heart," said Godfrey, 
" provided they are " 

'^ Ah ! the human heart!" interrupted miss Hau- 
ton : " the heart only can understand the heart — 
who, in modern times, can describe the human heart?" 

" Not to speak of foreigners — Miss Bumey-— Mrs. 
Inchbald — Mrs. Opie," said Godfrey. 

'^ True; and yet I — and yet — " said miss Hauton^ 
pausing, and si|^ing. 

" And yet that was not what I was thinking of," 
she should have said, had she finished her sentence 
with the truth ; but this not being convenient, she 
left it unfinished, and began a new one, with ^' Seme 
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of these novels are sad trash — I hope Mr. Grodfrey 
Percy will not judge of my taste by them : that 
would be condemning me for the crimes of my book- 
seller^ who will send us down every thing new that 
comes out." 

Godfrey disclaimed the idea of condemning or 
blaming miss Hauton's taste: ^'he could not/' he 
saidj '^ be so presumptuous^ so impertinent." 

*' So then," said she, " Mr. Grodfrey Percy is like 
all the rest of his sex, and I must not expect to hear 
the truth from him." — She paused — and looked at a 
print which he was examining. — '^ I would, however, 
rather have him speak severely than think hardly 
of me." 

'^ He has no right to speak, and certainly no in- 
clination to think hardly of miss Hauton," replied 
Godfrey, gravely, but with an emotion which he in 
vain endeavoured to suppress. To change the con-r 
Tersati<»i, he asked her opinion about a figure in the 
print. She took out her glass, and stooped to look 
quite closely at it.—-'' Before you utterly condemn 
me," continued she, speaking in a low voice, '' con- 
sider how fashion silences one's better taste and feel- 
ings, and how difficult it is when all around one " 

Miss Chatterton, miss Drakelow, and some officers 
of their suite came up at this instant; a deputation, 
tbey said, to bring miss Hauton back, to favour them 
with another song, as she must now have recovered 
her voice. 

''No— no— excuse me," said she, smiling languidly; 
'' I beg not to be pressed any more. I am really not 
well — I absolutely cannot sing any more this morning. 
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I have already sung so much — too much,** added she, 
when the deputation had retired, so that the last 
words could be heard only by him for whom they 
were intended. 

Though miss Hau ton's apologising thus for her 
conduct, and making a young gentleman, with whcnn 
she was but just acquainted, the judge of her actions^ 
might be deemed a still farther proof of her indis- 
cretion, yet the condescension was so flattering, and 
it appeared such an instance of ingenuous dispo- 
sition, that Godfrey was sensibly touched by it. He 
followed the fair Maria to her ottoman, from which 
she banished Pompey the Great, to make room for 
him. The recollection of his father's warning words, 
however, came across Godfrey's mind; he bowed an 
answer to a motion that invited him to the dangerous 
seat, and continued standing with an air of safe 
respect. 

** I hope you will have the goodness to express to 
Mrs. Percy how much I felt her kindness to me last 
night, when — when I wanted it so much. There is 
something so soothing, so gentle, so indulgent about 
Mrs. Percy, so loveablel" 

" She is very good, very indulgent, indeed," said 
Godfrey, in a tone of strong affection, — " very /bve- 
able — that is the exact word." 

" I fear it is not English," said miss Hauton. 

" II merite bien de VUre" said Godfrey. 

A profound silence ensued. — ^Colonel Hauton came 
up to this pair, while they were still silent, and with 
their eyes fixed upon the ground. 

« D d agreeable you two seem," cried the 
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col<mel. — " Buckhurst> you have always so much to 
say for yourself, do help your cousin here: I'm sure 
I know how to pity him, for many a time, the morn- 
ing after a ball, I've been with my partner in just as 
bad a quandary — without a word to throw to a dog." 

'^ ImpossiUe, surely, colonel, wlien you had such 
a fine animal as this," said Godfrey, caressing Pompey, 
who lay at his feet. " Where did you get this hand- 
some dog?" 

The colonel then entered into the history of Pompey 
the Great. " I was speaking," said miss Hauton, 
^* to Mr. Godfrey Percy of his family — relations of 
yours, Mr. Falconer, are not they } He has another 
sister, I think, some one told me, a beautiful sister, 
Caroline, who was not at the ball last night?" 

*' Yes," said Buckhurst, who looked at this instant 
also to the dog for assistance — '^ Pompey ! — Pompey ! 
— poor fellow I " 

'^ Is miss Caroline Percy like her mother?" 

"No." 

*' Like her father — or her brother ? " 

^^ Not particularly — Will you honour me with any 
commands for town? — Colonel, have you any? — I'm 
just going off with major Clay," said Buckhurst. 

^' Not you, indeed," cried the colonel ; " your 
father has made you over to me, and I won't give 
you leave of absence, my good fellow. — You're under 

orders for Cheltenham to-morrow, my boy No 

reply, sir, — no arguing with your commanding 
officer. You've no more to do, but to tell Clay to 
go without you." 

" And now," continued the colonel, returning to 
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Godfrey Percy^ after Buckhurst had left the room^ 
" what hinders you from making one of our party ? 
You can't do better. There's Maria and lady Old- 
borough were both wishing it at breakfast— Mariai, 
can't you say something ? " 

Maria's eyes said more than the colonel could have 
said, if he had spoken for ever. 

''But, perhaps, Mr. Grodfrey Percy may have other 
engagements/' said she, with a timid persuasive 
tone, which (Godfrey found it extremely difficult to 
resist. 

<' Bellamy! where the d — 1 do you come from ?— 
Very glad to see you, faith !" cried the colonel, goin^ 
forward to shake hands with a very handsome man> 
who had just then entered the room. " Maria," 
said Colonel Hauton, turning to his sister, " don't 
you know Bellamy? — Bellamy/' repeated he, coming 
dose to her, whilst the gentleman was paying his 
compliments to lady Oldborough, " captain Bellamy^ 
with whom you used to waltz every night, you kncfw, 
at — what's the name of the woman's?" 

'' I never waltzed with him but once-— or twice, 
that I remember," said miss Hauton, '' and then be- 
cause you insisted upon it." 

''I ! — Well, I did very right if I did, because you 
were keeping all the world waiting, and I knew you 
intended to do it at last — so I thought you might 
as well do it at first. But I don't know what's the 
matter with you this morning — we must drive a little 
spirit into you at Cheltenham." 

Captain Bellamy came up to pay his respects, or 
rather his compliments, to miss Hauton : there was 
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no respect in his manner^ but the confidence of one 
mrho had been accustomed to be well received. 
• '^ She has not been well — fainted last night at a 
ball — is hipped this morning; but we'll get her spirits 
up again when we have her at Cheltenham — We 
shall be a famous dashing party 1 I have been beating 
tip for recruits all day — there's one," said colonel Hau- 
ton, turning to Godfrey Percy. 

" Excuse me/' said Godfrey, " I am engaged — I 
am obliged to join my regiment immediately." He 
bowed gravely to miss Hauton — wished her a good 
morning ; and, without trusting himself to another 
look, retreated, saying to himself, 

*' Sir, she's yours — You have brushed from the grape its soft blue ; 

From the rosebud you've shaken its tremulous dew: 

What you've touched you may take— .Pretty waltzer, adieu ! ** 

From this moment he mentioned miss Hauton's 
name no more in his own family. His whole mind 
now seemed, and not only seemed, but was, full of 
military thoughts. So quickly in youth do different 
and opposite trains of ideas and emotions succeed to 
each other ; and so easy it is, by a timely exercise of 
reason and self-command, to prevent a fancy from 
becoming a passion. Perhaps, if his own happiness 
alone had been in question, Godfrey might not have 
shown precisely the same prudence ; but on this oc-* 
casion his generosity and honour assisted his dis- 
cretion. He plainly saw that miss Hauton was not 
exactly a woman whom he could wish to make his 
wife— and he was too honourable to trifle with her 
affections. He was not such a coxcomb as to imagine 
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that, in the course of so slight an acquaintance, he 
could have made any serious impression on this young 
lady's heart : yet he could not but perceive that she 
had distinguished him from the first hour he was 
introduced to her; and he was aware that, with her 
extreme sensibility, and an unoccupied imagination, 
she might rapidly form for him an attachment that 
might lead to mutual misery. 

Mr. Percy rejoiced in his son's honourable conduct, 
and he was particularly pleased by Godfrey's deter- 
mining to join his regiment immediately. Mr. Percy 
thought it advantageous for the eldest son of a 
man of fortune to be absent for some years from his 
home, from his father's estate, tenants, and depend- 
ants, to see something of the world, to learn to esti- 
mate himself and others, and thus to have means of 
becoming a really respectable, enlightened, and 
useful country gentleman — ^not one of those booby 
squires, born only to consume the fruits of the earth, 
who spend their lives in coursing, shooting, hunting, 
carousing,* " who eat, drink, sleep, die, and rot in 
oblivion." He thought it in these times the duty of 
every young heir to serve a few years, that he might 
be as able, as willing, to join in the defence of his 
country, if necessary. Godfrey went, perhaps, be- 
yond his father's ideas upon this subject, for he had 
an ardent desire to go into the army as a profession, 
and almost regretted that his being an eldest son 
might induce him to forego it after a few campaigns. 

Godfrey did not enter into the army from the pue- 

* See an eloquent address to country gentlemen, in Young** 
Annals of Agriculture, vol. 1. last page. 
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rile vanity of wearing a red coat and an epaulette ; 
nor to save himself the trouble of pursuing his 
studies; nor because he thought the army a good 
lounge, or a happy escape from parental control ; nor 
yet did he consider the military profession as a mer- 
cenary speculation^ in which he was to calculate the 
chance of getting into the shoes, or over the head^ of 

lieutenant A or captain B . He had higher 

objects ; he had a noble ambition to distinguish him- 
self. Not in mere technical phrase^ or to grace a 
bumper toasts but in truths and as a governing prin- 
ciple of action, he felt zeal for the interests of the 
service. Yet Oodfrey was not without faults; and 
of these his parents, fond as they were of him, were 
well aware. 

Mrs. Percy, in particular, felt much anxiety, when 
the moment fixed for his departure approached ; when 
she considered that he was now to mix with com- 
panions very different from those with whom he had 
hitherto associated, and to be placed in a situation 
where calmness of temper and prudence would be 
more requisite than military courage or generosity of 
disposition. 

" Well, my dear mother," cried Grodfrey, when he 
came to take leave, "fere you well : if I live, I hope 
1 shall distinguish myself; and if I fall — 



*• How sleep the brave, who sink to rest ! * 



f» 



** €rod bless you, my dear son !" said his mother. 
She seemed to have much more to say, but, unable at 
that moment to express it, she turned to her husband, 
who knew all she thought and felt. 
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*'My dear Godfrey," said his father, "I have never 
troubled you with much advice ; but now you are 
goiog from me, let me advise you to take care that 
the same enthusiasm which makes you think your 
Ofwn country the best country upon earth, your own 
family the best family in that country, and your own 
regiment the best regiment in the service, all which 
is becoming a good patriot, a good son, and a good 
soldier, should go a step — a dangerous step farther, 
and should degenerate into party spirit, or what the 
French call esprit-^e-corps** 

" The French \ " cried Godfrey. " Oh ! hang the 
French ! Never mind what the French call it, sir." 

'^ And degenerating into party spirit, or what is 
called esprit-de-corps" resumed Mr. Percy, smiling, 
^* should, io spite of your more enlarged views of the 
mUitary art and science, and your knowledge of all 
that Alexander and Caesar, and Marshal Saxe and 
Turenne, and the duke of Marlborough and lord 
Peterborough, ever said' or did, persuade you to 
believe that your brother officers, whoever they may 
be, are the greatest men that ever existed, and that 
their opinions should rule the world, or at least 
should govern you." 

'^More than all the rest, I fear, my dear Godfrey," 
interposed Mrs. Percy, '^ that, when you do not find 
the world so good as you imagine it to be, you will, 
by quarrelling with it directly, make it worse to you 
than it really is. But if you discover that merit 
is not always immediately rewarded or promoted, do 
not let your indignation, and — ^shall I say it — impa* 
tience of spirit, excite you to offend your superiors in 
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station, and^ bf these means^ retard yonr own ad- 
vancement." 

** Surely, if I siioyld be treated with injustice, you 
would no^ have me bear it patiently?" cried Godlirey, 
turning quickly. 

^^ In the first place, stay till it happens before you 
take fire," said his father ; '^ and, in the next place, 
remember that patience, and deference to his supe- 
riors, form an indispensable part of a young soldier's 
merit." 

^' Ah ! my dear," said Mrs. Percy, looking up at 
her son anxiously, '^ if even at this instant, even with 
us, even at the bare imagination of injustice, you 

take offence, I fear — I very much fear " said she, 

laying her hand upon his arm. 

** My dearest mother," said Godfrey, in a softened 
tone, taking his mother's hand in the most respectful 
and tender manner, ^' fear nothing for me. I will be 
as patient as a lamb, rather than be a source of 
anxiety to you." 

*' And now, my good friends, fare ye well !" said 
Godfrey, turning to take leave of his sisters. 

The young soldier departed. His last words, as 
he got upon his horse, were to Caroline. '^ Caroline, 
you will be married before I return." 

But to descend to the common affairs of life. 
Whilst all these visits and balls, coquettings, and 
separations, had been going on, the Dutch carpenters 
had been repairing the wreck; and, from time to 
time, complaints had been made of them by Mr. 
Percy'^ old steward. The careful steward's indigna^ 
tion was first excited by their forgetting every night 
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to lock a certain gate, with the key of which they had 
been intrusted. Then they had wasted his master's 
timber, and various tools were missing — they had 
been twice as long as they ought to have been in 
finishing their work, and now, when the wind was 
fair, the whole ship's crew impatient to sail, and not 
above half a day's work wanting, the carpenters were 
smoking and drinking, instead of putting their hands 
to the business. The Dutch carpenter, who was at 
this moment more than half intoxicated, answered 
the steward's just reproaches with much insolence. 
Mr. Percy, feeling that his hospitality and good- 
nature were encroached upon and abused, declared 
that he would no longer permit the Dutchmen to 
have the use of his house, and ordered his steward 
to see that they quitted it immediately. 

These men, and all belonging to them, consequently 
left the place in a few hours ; whatever remained to 
be done to the vessel was finished that evening, and 
she sailed, to the great joy of her whole crew, and of 
Mr. Percy's steward, who, when he brought the news 
of this event to his master, protested that he was as 
glad as if any body had given him twenty golden 
guineas, that he had at last got safely rid of these ill- 
mannered drunken fellows, who, after all his master 
had done for them, never so much as said " thank 
you," and who had wasted and spoiled more by their 
carelessness than their heads were worth. 

Alas ! he little knew at that moment how much 
more his master was to lose bv their carelessness, and 
he rejoiced too soon at having got rid of them. 

In the middle of the night the family were alarmed 
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bytbe cry of fire!-»A fire had broken out in the out* 
faouse^ which had been lent to the Dutchmen ; before 
it was discovered^ the roof was in a blaze ; the wind 
unfortunately blew towards a hay-rick^ which was 
soon in flames^ and the burning hay spread the fire to 
» considerable di8tance> till it caught the veranda at 
the east wing of the dwelling-house. One of the 
servants, who adept in that part of the house^ was 
awakened by the light from the burning veranda> but 
by the time the alarm was given^ and before the 
family could get out of their rooms^ the fiames had 
reached Mr. Percy's study, which contained his most 
▼ahiable papers. Mr. Percy, whose voice all his 
family, in the midst of their terror and confusion, 
oAieyed, directed with great presence of mind what 
should be done by each. He sent one to open a cis- 
tern of water at the top of the house, and to let it 
flow over the roof, another to tear down the trellis 
next the part that was on fire ; others he despatched 
for barrows-full of wet mortar from a heap which was 
in a back yard near the house ; others he stationed 
in readiness to throw the mortar where it was most 
needful to extinguish the flames, or to prevent their 
communicating with the rest of the building. He 
went himself to the place where the fire raged with 
the greatest violence, whilst his wife and daughters 
were giving out from the study the valuable papers, 
which, as he directed, were thrown in one heap on 
the lawn, at a sufiicient distance from the house to 
prevent any danger of their being burnt — most of 
them were in tin cases that were easily removed-— 
the loose papers and books were put into baskets, and 

H 1* 
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covered with wet blankets, so that the pieces of the 
burning trellis, which fell upon them as they were 
carried out, did them no injury. It was wonderful 
with what silence, order, and despatch, this went on, 
whilst three females, instead of shrieking and fainting, 
combined to do what was useful and prudent. In 
spite of all Mr. Percy's exertions, however, the flames 
burst in from the burning trellis through one of the 
windows of the study, before the men could tear down 
the shutters and architraves, as he had ordered. The 
fire caught the wood-work, and ran along the book* 
shelves on one side of the wall with terrible ra- 
pidity, so that the whole room was, in a few minutes, 
in a blaze — ^they were forced to leave it before they 
had carried out many of the books. Some old papers 
remained in the presses, supposed to be duplicates, 
and of no consequence. This whole wing of the 
house they were obliged to abandon to the flames, 
but the fire was stopped in its progress at last, and 
the principal part of the mansion was preserved by 
wet mortar, according to Mr. Percy's judicious order, 
by the prompt obedience, and by the unanimity^ of 
all who assisted. 

The next morning the family saw the melancholy 
spectacle of a heap of ruins in the place of that 
library which they all loved so much. However, it 
was their disposition to make the best of misfortunes ; 
instead of deploring what they had lost, they re- 
joiced in having suffered so little and saved so much. 
They particularly rejoiced that no lives had been 
sacrificed; — Mr. Percy declared, that for his own 
part, he would willingly undergo much greater 
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pecuniary loss^ to hare had the satisfaction of seeing 
in all his family so much presence of mind^ and so 
much freedom from selfishness^ as they had shown 
upon this occasion. 

When he said something of this sort^ before his 
servants^ who were all assembled^ it was observed 
that one of them^ a very old nurse> looked immedi- 
ately at Caroline^ then lifted up her hands and eyes 
to heaven^ in sDent gratitude. Upon inquiry it 
appeared^ that in the confusion and terror^ when the 
alarm had first been raised^ the nurse had been for- 
gotten^ or it had been taken for granted that she 
had gone home to her own cottage the preceding 
evening. 

Caroline^ however^ recollected her^ and ran to her 
Toom^ which was in the attic story over the library. 

When Caroline opened the door she could scarcely 
see the bed — She made her way to it> however, got 
old Martha out of the room, and with great difficulty 
brought the bewildered, decrepit creature, safely 
down a small staircase, which the iiames had not 
then reached. — Nothing could exceed her gratitude; 
with eyes streaming with tears, and a head shaking 
with strong emotion, she delighted in relating all 
these circumstances, and declared that none but miss 
Caroline could have persuaded her to go down that 
staircase, when she saw all below in flames. 

Mr. Percy's first cjlre was to look over his papers, 
to see whether any were missing. — To his consterna- 
tion, one valuable deed, a deed by which he held the 
whole Percy estate, was nowhere to be found. He 
had particular reason for being alarmed by the loss 

h2 
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of this p«per.«-Tlie lieir<«t-law to this estate bad 
long been lying in wait to make an attack upon him. 
•*-*Aware of this, Mr. Percy took all pnidc»it means 
to conceal the loss of this paper^ and he cantiened 
his whole family never to mention it. 

It happened about this fime, that a poor old man, 
to whom fiuckhurst Falconer had given that puppy 
which his brcther John had so bitterly regretted> 
came to Mr. Percy to complain that the dog had 
brought him into great trouble.' The puppy had 
grown into a dag, and of this the old man had for* 
gotten to give notice to the tax-^therer. Mr. Percy 
perceiving dearly that the man had no design to 
defraud^ and pitying him for having thus, by his 
igniHiance or carelessness, subjected himsdf to the 
heavy penalty of ten poimds, which, without selling 
his ealy cow, he was unaUe to pay, advised him to 
state the simple fact in a petidon, and Mr. Percy 
promised to transmit this petition to government, 
with a memorial against the tax-gatherer, who had 
been accused, in many instances, of oppressive and 
corrupt conduct. He had hitiierto defied aU oon* 
pUunants, because he was armed strong in law by an 
attorney who was his near relation— ^an attorney of 
the name of ^arpe, whose cunning and skill in the 
doubles and mases of his profession, and whose 
active and vindictive temper had rendered him the 
terror of the neighbourhood. Not only the poor 
but the ridi feafed him, for he never failed to 
devise means of revenging himself wherever he was 
oiffiended. He one morning waited on Mr. Percy, to 
■peak to him about the memorial, whieh, he under- 



stood^ Mr.Percy was dvawing up againit Mr. Bates^ 
the tax-gatherer* 

^^ PerhapB, Mr. Perey>" said he, " you don't know 
that Mr. Bates is my near relation? " 
' Mr. Percy replied, that he had not known it; but 
that now that he did, he could not perceire how that 
altered the business ; as he interfered, not from any 
private motive, but from a sense of public justice, 
which made him desire to remove a penon from a 
situation for which he had shown himSelf utterly 
unfit 

Mr. Sharpe smiled a malicious smile, and declared 
that, for his part, he did not pretend to be a re-* 
former of abuses : he thought, in the present timesi 
that gentlemen who wished well to their king and 
the peace of the country ought not to be forward to 
lend their names to popular discontents, and should 
not embarrass government with petty comjdaints* 
Grentlemen could never foresee where such things 
would end, and therefore, in the existing circum" 
9ttmee$y they ought surely to endeavour to strengthen, 
instead of weakening, the hands of government. 

To this commonplace cant, by which all sorts ef 
corruption and all public delinquents might be 
screened, and by which selfishness and fraud hope 
to pass for loyalty and love of the peace of the coun- 
try, Mr. Percy did not attempt, or riUher did not 
dei^ any reply* 

Mr, Sharpe then insinuated, that lord 01dbo> 
jough, who had put Bates into his present situation, 
would be disf^eased by a coraj^aint against him. 
.Mr. Shaipe observed, that lord Oldberotigh was re^ 
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markable for standing steadily by all the person 
whom he appointed, and that, if Mr. Percy persisted 
in this attack, he would probably not find himself 
thanked by his own relations, the Falconers. 

This hint produced no effect: so at last Mr. Sharpe 
concluded, by saying, with an air of prodigious legal 
assurance, that for his own part he was quite at ease 
about the result of the affair, for he was confident 
that, when the matter came to be properly inquired 
into, and the witnesses to be cross-examined, no mal- 
practices could be brought home to his relation. 

Then Mr. Percy observed, that a memorial, pray- 
ing to have the circumstances inquired into, could 
be no disadvantage to Mr. Bates, but the contrary, 
as it would tend to prove his innocence publicly, and 
to remove the prejudice which now subsisted against 
him. — Mr. Percy, who had the memorial at this 
time in his hand, deliberately folded it up, and 
directed it. 

" Then, sir," cried Mr. Sharpe, put off his guard 
by anger, *' since you are determined to throw away 
the scabbard, you cannot be surprised if I do the 
same.' 

Mr. Percy, smiling, said that he feared no sword 
but the sword of justice, which could not fall on his 
head, while he was doing what was just. As he 
spoke, he prepared to seal the memorial. 

Mr. Sharpe's habitual caution recurring in the 
space of a second or two, he begged pardon if zeal 
for his relation had hurried him into any unbecom- 
ing warmth of expression, and stretching out his 
hand eagerly to stop Mr. Percy^ as he was going to 
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press down the seal, *' Give me leave, sir/' said he, 
'^ give me leave to run my eye over that memorial 
— may I beg, before you seal it." 

" And welcome," said Mr. Percy, putting the 
paper into his hand : " all that I do shall be done 
openly and fairly." 

The attorney took possession of the memorial, and 
began to con it over. As he was reading it, he ha})- 
pened to stand in a recessed window, so that he could 
not easily be seen by any person who entered the 
room : at this moment Rosamond came in suddenly, 
exclaiming, as she held up a huge unfolded parch- 
ment, " Tve found it ! — IVe found it, my dear 
£itfaer! — I do believe this is sir John Percy's deed 

that was lost! — I always said it was not burned 

What's the matter ? — What do you mean? — Nobody 

can hear me? the outer door is shut Perhaps 

this is only a copy.—- It is not signed or sealed, but I 
suppose " 

Here she stopped short, for she saw Mr. Sharpe 
■ ■ She looked so much astounded, that even if he 
had not heard all she had said, her countenance 
would have excited his curiosity. The attorney had 
heard every syUable she had uttered, and he knew 
enough of Mr. Percy's affairs to comprehend the full 
extent of the advantage that might be made of this 
discovery. He coolly returned the memorial, ac- 
knowledging that it was drawn up with much mode- 
ration and ability, but regretting that Mr. Percy 
should think it necessary to send it; and concluding 
with a few general expressions of the regard he had 
always felt for the family, he took his leave. 
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*' All is safe!" cried Rbsanxmd, as soon as she 
heard the house door shut after he was gone. ^* All 
is safe^ thank Heaven!— for that man's head was 
luckily so full of this memorial, that he never heard 
one word I said." 

Mr. Percy was of a different opinion: he. was per- 
suaded that the attorney would not neglect so fine an 
opportunity of revenge. Sharpe had formerly been 
employed in suits of sir Robert Percy, the heir at 
law. Here was now the promise of a lawsuit, that 
would at all events put a great deal oi money into 
the pockets of the lawyers, and a considerable gra- 
tuity would be ensured to the person who should 
first inform sir Robert of the loss of the important 
conveyance. 

Mr. Percy's opinion of the revengeful nature of 
Sharpe, and his perception that he was in the s<di-> 
citor's power, did not, however^ make any change in 
his resolution about the memorial. — It was sent, and 
Bates was turned out of his ofiBce. For seme time 
nothing more was heard of Mr. Sharpe.-— Mr. Pevey, 
for many m<Miths afterward, was busied in rebuilding 
that part of his house which had been destroyed by 
the fire; and as he was naturally of a sangnine 
temper, little inclined to occupy himself with cabals 
and quarrels, the transaction concerning Bates, and 
even the attorney's threat of throwing away the 
scabbard, passed from his mind. The family pur« 
sued the happy tenor of their lives, without remem* 
bering that tluere was such a being as Mr. solicitiNr 
Sharpe. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

At the time of tlie fire at Percy-hal]> a painted 
glass window in' the passage-^-we should sa j the gal- 
lery — Pleading to the study^ had heen destroyed.-^ld 
Martha, whose life Caroline had saved^ had a son, 
who possessed some talents as a painter, and who had 
learnt the art of painting on glass. He had' been 
early in his life assisted by the Percy £unily, and, 
desirous to ofler some small testimony of his gra- 
titude, he begged permission to paint a new window 
for the gallery. — He chose for his subject the fire, and 
the moment when Caroline was assisting his decrepit 
mother down the dangerous staircase.'— The painting 
was finished imknown to Caroline, and put up on her 
birthday, when she had just attained her eighteenth 
year. This was the only circumstance worth record- 
ing which the biographer can find noted in the family 
annals at this period. In this dearth of events, may 
we take the liberty of introducing, according to the 
fisshion ci modem biography, a few private letters? 
They are written by persons of whom the reader as 
yet knows nothing— Mr. Percy's second and third 
sons, Alfred and Erasmus. Alfred was a barrister; 
Erasmus a physician: they were both at this time 
in L«ndon, just commencing their professional career. 

Their characters but let their characters speak 

far themselves in their letters, else neither their 
letters nor their characters can be worth atten- 
tion. 
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ALFRED PBRGY TO HIS FATHER. 
** MY DEAR FATHV&, 

'^ Thank you for the books — I have been reading, 
hard lately^ for I have stilly alas ! leisure enough to 
read. I cannot expect to be employed^ or to have 
foes for some time to come. I am armed '«7ith pa- 
tience — I am told that I have got through the worst 
part of my profession, the reading of dry law. This 
is tiresome enough, to be sure; but I think the court- 
ing of attorneys and solicitors is the worst part of the 
beginning of my profession: for this I was not, and 
I believe I never shall be, sufficiently prepared. I 
give them no dinners, and they neglect me; yet I 
hope I pay them proper attention. To make amends, 
however, I have been so fortunate as to form ac- 
quaintance with some gentlemen of the bar, who 
possess enlarged minds and general knowledge : their 
conversation is of the greatest use and pleasure to 
me. But many barristers here are men who live 
entirely among themselves, with their heads in 
their green bags, and their souls narrowed to a 
point: mere machines for drawing pleas and rejoin- 
ders. 

'^ I remember Burke asserts (and I was once, with 
true professional party-spirit, angry with him for the 
assertion) that the study of the law has a contractile 
power on the mind: I am now convinced it has, from 
what I see, and what I feel; therefore I will do all I 
can to counteract this contraction by the expansive 
force of literature. I lose no opportunity of making 
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acquaintance with literary men^ and cultivating their 
society. The other day^ at Hookham's library^ I met 
vdth a man of considerable talents — a Mr. Temple : 
be was looking for a passaage in the life of the lord- 
keeper Guildford^ which I happened to know. This 
brought us into a conversation^ with which we were 
mutually so well pleased^ that we agreed to dine 
together^ for farther information — and we soon 
knew all that was to be known of each other's his- 
tory, 

*^ Temple is of a very good family^ though the 
younger son of a younger brother. He was brought 
up by his grandfather^ with whom he was a favourite. 
Accustomed^ from his childhood^ to live with the rich 
and greats to see a grand establishment^ to be waited 
upon^' to have servants^ horses, carriages at his com- 
mand, and always to consider himself as a part of a 
£amily who possessed every thing they could wish for 
in life; he says, he almost forgot, or rather never 
thought of the time when he was to have nothing, 
and when he should be obliged to provide entirely for 
himself. Fortunately for him, his grandfather having 
early discerned that he had considerable talents, 
determined that he should have all the advantages of 
education, which he thought would prepare him to 
shine in parliament. — His grandfather, however, died 
when Temple was yet scarcely eighteen. — He had 
put off writing a codicil to his will, by which Temple 
lost the provision intended for him.— All hopes of 
being brought into parliament were over. His uncle, 
who succeeded to the estate, had sons of his own. 
There were family jealousies, and young Temple, as 
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having been a faTouiite, was diidiked.--«ProiDiati 
were made by other reUitions, and fay former friendS} 
and by these he was amufied and misled for some 
time; but he found he w-as only wasting his life, 
attending upon these great relations. The unkind- 
ness and falsehood of some^ and the haughty negicct 
of others^ hurt his high spirit^ and roused hfis 
strong indignation. He^ in bis tum^ neglected aad 
offended^ was cast off at last, or forgotten by most of 
the fine promisers. — At which, he says, he has had 
reason to rejoice, for this threw him upon his own 
resources, and made him exert his own mind.^— He 
applied, in earnest^ to prepare himself for the pro* 
fession for which he was best fitted, and went to the 
bar. — ^Now comes the part of his history for which he^ 
with reason, blames himself. He was disgusted^ not 
so much by the labour, as by the many disagreeiyUe 
circumstances, which necessarily oecur in the begin- 
ning of a barrister's cour8e.-<-He could not bear the 
waiting., in the courts, or on circuit, without faviai- 
-ness, without notice. He thought his merit would 
never make its way, and was provoked by seeing two 
or three stupid fellows pushed on by solicitorsj or 
helped up by judges. — He had so much knowledge, 
talent, and eloquence, that he must in time have 
made a great figure, and would, undoubtedly, have 
risen to the first dignities, had he persevered; but 
he sacrificed himself to pique and impatience. He 
quitted the bar, and the very summer after he had 
left it, the illness of a senior counsel oa that circuit 
afforded an oj^rtunity where Tem(de would have 
been called upon^ and where he could fully have, dii- 
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played his taJ^ats. Once known, such a man would 
hare been always distinguished.— He now bitterly 
regrets that he abandoned his profession. — This 
imprudence gave his friends a fair excuse for casting 
him off; but, he says, their neglect grieves him not, 
kir he had resolved never more to trust to their pro- 
mises, or to stoop to app] y to them for patronage. He 
has been these last two years in an obscure garret 
writing for bread. He says, however, that he is sure 
he is happier, even in this situation, than are some of 
his cousins at this' instant, who are struggling in 
poverty to be genteel, or to keep up a family name, 
and he would not change places with those who are 
in a state of idle and opprobrious dependence. I 
understand (remember, this is a secret between our* 
selves) — I understand that secretary Cunningham 
Falconer has found him out, and makes good use of 
his peft, but pays him shabbily. Temple is too much 
of a man of honour to peach. So lord Oldborough 
knows nothing of the matter; and Cunningham gets 
half his business done, and supplies all his deficiencies, 
by means of this poor drudging genius. Perhaps I 
iuive tired you with this history of my new friend; 
but he has interested me extremely: — he has faults 
certainly, perhaps too high a spirit, too much sensi- 
bOity; but he has such strict integrity, so much 
gttierosity of mind, and something so engs^;ing in 
his manners, that I cannot help loving, admiring, 
and pitying him-*that last sentiment, however, I 
am oUiged to conceal, for he would not bear it* 

'^ I see very little of Erasmus. He has been in the 
oouatry this fortnight with seme patient. I kmg for 
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bis return. — I will make the inquiries you desire 
about Buckburst Falconer. 

" Your affectionate son, 

^^ Alfbed Pbkcy. 

" P.S. Yes, my dear Rosamond, I shall be ob- 
liged to you for the flower-roots for my landlady's 
daughter. * 



LETTER FROM ERASMUS TO HIS FATHER. 
'* MY DEAB FATHER, 

'^ Pray do not feel disappointed when I tell you 
that I am not getting on quite so fast as I expected. 
I assure you, however, that I have not neglected any 
honourable means of bringing myself into notice. 
But it is very difficult for a young man to rise with- 
out puffing, or using low means. 

" I met lady Jane Granville a few days ago^ She 
gave me a note to sir Amy as Courtney, a fashionable 
physician and a great fe^vourite of hers. — She t^ld 
me that he had formerly been acquainted with some 
of my family, and she so strongly urged me to wait 
upon him, that to avoid offending her ladyship, I 
promised to avail myself of her introduction. 

^^ I called several times before I found sir Amyas 
at home. At last, by appointment, I went to break- 
fast with him one morning when he was confined to 
the house by an influenza. He received me in the 
most courteous manner — recollected to have danced 
with my mother years ago, at a ball at lord Some- 
body's—professed the greatest respect for the name 
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of Percy— asked me various questions about my 
grandfather^ which I could not answer^ and paid you 
more compliments than I can remember. Sir Amyas 
is certainly the prettiest behaved physician breath- 
ings with the sweetest assortment of tittle-tattle> 
with an inexhaustible fimd of anecdotes and compli* 
ments for the great>andan intimate acquaintance with 
the fair and fashionable. He has also the happiest art 
of speaking a vast deal, and yet saying nothing ; 
seeming to give an opinion^ without ever committing 
himself. — The address with which he avoids con- 
tested points of science^ and the art with which he 
displays his superficial knowledge^ and conceals his 
want of depths is truly amusing. He slid away from 
science as soon as he could, to politics, where he 
kept safe in commonplace newspaper-phrases; and in 
the happy persuasion that every thing is for the best, 
and that every man in power, let him be of what 
party he may, can do no wrong. He did not seem 
quite satisfied with my countenance as he spoke, and 
once or twice paused for my acquiescence — ^in vain. 

'^ We were interrupted by the entrance of a 
Mr. Gresham, a rich merchant, who came to look at 
a picture which sir Amyas shows as a true Titian. 
Mr. Gresham spoke, as I thought, with much good 
sense and taste about it, and Sir Amyas talked a 
great deal of amateur-nonsense. Still in the same 
namby-pamby style, and with the same soft voice and 
sweet smile, sir Amyas talked on of pictures and 
battles, and carnage and levees, and diawing-rooms 
and balls, and butterflies. — He has a museum for the 
ladies, and he took me to look at it— Sad was the 
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boar and luckless was the day ! — Amxmg his shells 
iras one upon which he peculiarly prided himself, 
and which he showed me as an unique. I was, I 
assure you, prudently silent till he pressed for my 
opinion, and then I could not avoid confessing that 
I suspected it to be a made'thelU^-'made, Caroline 
knows how, by the applicati<m of acids. The coon- 
tenance of sir Amyas clouded over, and I saw that I 
at this moment lost all chance of his future favour. 
He made me some fine speeches, when I was goii^ 
away, and dwdt upon his great desire to oblige any 
frigid of lady Jane Granville's. 

^' A few days afterwards I saw her ladyship agaiui 
and found by her manner, that she had not been 
satisfied by sir Amyas Courtney's report of me. She 
pressed me to tell her all that had passed between 
us. She was provoked by my imprudence, as she 
called it, about the shell, and exhorted me to repair 
it by future attentions and complaisance. When I 
declined paying coart to sir Amyas, as inconsistent 
with my ideas and feelings of independence, her 
ladyship grew angry — said that my father had in- 
spired all his sons with absurd notions of independ- 
ence, whidi would prevent their rising in th^ worid, 
or succeeding in any profession. I believe I then 
grew warm in defence of my father and myself. The 
conclusion of the whole was, that we remained of 
our own opinions, and that her ladyship protested 
she would never more attempt to serve us. Alfred 
has called since on lady Jane, but has not been ad* 
mitted. I am sorry that I toohave offended her, for 
I really like her, and am grateful for her kindness. 
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liut I cannot court her patronage^ nor bend to her 

idol^ sir Amyas.— - 

« • • » • 

Your affectionate son^ 

Erasmus Percy." 

letter from erasmus percy to his father. 

^* MT DEAE FATHER, 

'< I told you in my last how I lost all hopes of 
favour from sir Amyas Courtney^ and how deter- 
mined I was not to bend to him. — On some occasion 
soon afterwards this determination appeared, and 
recommended me immediately to the notice of a cer- 
tain Dr. Frumpton, who is the antagonist and sworn 
foe to sir Amyas. — Do you know who Dr. Frumpton 
is-^and who he was — and how he has risen to his 
present height ? 

*^ He was a farrier in a remote county; he began 
by persuading the country people in his neighbour- 
hood that he had a specific for the bite of a mad 
dog. 

^* It happened that he cured an old dowager's 
favourite waiting-maid> who had been bitten by a 
cross lap-dog, which her servants pronounced to be 
mad, that they might have an excuse for hanging it. 

*' The fame of this cure was spread by the 
dowager among her numerous acquaintance in town 
and country. 

** Then he took agues — and afterwards scrofula 
under his protection; patronised by his old dowager 
— and lucky, in some of his desperate quackery, 

T u 
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Dr. Fnimpton's reputatiou rapidly increased^ and 
from different counties fools came to consult him. His 
manners were bearish even to persons of quality who 
resorted to his den ; but these brutal manners imposed 
upon many^ heightened the idea of ^his confidence in 
himself^ and commanded the submission of the timid. 
•—His tone grew higher and higher^ and he mwe 
and more easily bullied the credulity of man and 
woman-kind. — It seems that either extreme of soft 
and polished^ or of rough and brutal manner^ can suc- 
ceed with certain physicians. — Dr. Frumpton'sname^ 
and Dr. Fnimpton's wonderful cures^ were in every 
newspaper, and in every shop-window. No man ever 
puffed himself better even in this puffing tage. — His 
success was viewed with scornful yet with jealous 
eyes by the regular bred physicians^ and they did all 
they could to keep him down — sir Amyas Courtney 
in particular, who would never call him any thing 
but that farrier, making what noise he could about 
Fnimpton's practising without a diploma. In pure 
spite, Frumpton took to learning — late as it was^ he 
put himself to school — ^with virulent zeal he read and 
crammed till. Heaven knows how ! he accomplished 
getting a diploma — stood all prescribed examina- 
tions, and has grinned defiance ever since at sir 
Amyas. 

'' Frumpton, delighted with the story of the made 
shell, and conceiving me to be the enemy of his 
enemy, resolved, as he declared, to take me by the 
hand ; and, such is the magical deception of self- 
love, that his apparent friendliness towards me made 
him appear quite agreeable, and notwithstanding aU 
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that 1 had heard and known of hiin> I fancied his 
brutality was frankness^ and bia presumption strength 
of character. — ^I gare him credit especially for a 
happy instinct for true merits and an honourable an- 
tipathy to flattery and meanness. — The manner in 
which he pronounced the woT6s,Jiiwmng puppy I ap- 
plied to sir Amyas Courtney^ pleased me peculiarly 
•*— and I had just exalted Frumpton into a great man^ 
and an original genius^ when he fell flat to the levels 
and below the level of common mortals. 

" It happened, as I was walking home with him> 
we were stopped in the street by a crowds which had 
gathered round a poor man, who had fallen from a 
scaflTold, and had broken his leg. Dr. Frumpton 
immediately said^ ' send for Bland^ the surgeon> who 
lives at the comer of the street.' The poor man was 
carried into a shop ; we followed him. I found that 
his leg, besides being broken^ was terribly bruised 
and cut. The surge<Ma in a few minutes arrived. Mr. 
Bland^ it seems, is a protege of Frumpton's, who' 
formerly practised human farriery under him. 

'^ Mr. Bland, after slightly looking at it^ said^ * the 
leg must come oflT^ the sooner the better.' The man, 
perceiving that I pitied him^ cast such a beseeching 
look at me^ as made me interpose, impertinently 
perhaps, but I could not resist it. I forget what 
I said ; ibut I know the sense of it was, that I thought 
the poor fellow's leg could and ought to be saved.—- 
I remember Dr. Frumpton glared upon me instantly 
with eyes of fury, and asked how I dared to inter- 
fere in a surgical case ; and to contradict his friend, 

Mr. Bhmd, a surgeon ! 

i2 
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'' They prepared for the operation— the surgeon 
whipped on his mittens — the poor man^ who was 
admost fainting with Joss of blood, cast another pi- 
teous look at me^ and said, in an Irish accent, 'Long 
life to you, dear ! — and don't let'm — ^for what will I 
be without a leg ? And my wife and children V 

" He fell back in a swoon, and I sprung between 
the surgeon and him ; insisting that, as he had ap- 
pealed to me, he should be left to me ; and declared 
that I would hare him carried to St. George's 
hospital, where I knew he would be taken care, of 
properly. 

" Frumpton stamped, and scarcely articulate with 
rage, bade me — ' stir the man at your peril ! ' adding 
expressions injurious to the hospital, with the go- 
yemors of which he had some quarrel. I made a sign 
to the workmen who had brought in the wounded 
man ; they lifted him instantly, and carried him out 
before me ; and one of them, being his countryman, 
followed, crying aloud, ' Success to your honour ! 
and may you never want & friend I * 

'^ Frumpton seized him by both shoulders, and 
pushing him out of the house, exclaimed, ' Success, 
by G — , he shall never hare, if I can help it ! He 
has lost a friend such as he can nerer get again. — 
By G — , rU make him repent this !' 

" Unmored by these denunciations, I pursued my 
way to the hospital. You know in what an ad* 
mirable manner the London hospitals are conducted. 
— At St. George's this poor man was receired, and 
attended with the greatest care and skill. The sur« 
geon who has taken charge of him assures me that 
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his leg will^ a month hence, be as useful as any leg 
in London. 

''Dr. Frumpton and Mr. Bland haFe> I find, 
loudly complained of my interference, as contrary to 

all medical etiquette Etiquette I — from Frump* 

ton I — The story has been told with many exaggera* 
tions, and always to my disadvantage. — I cannot, 
however, repent. — ^Let me lose what I may> I am sa- 
tisfied with the pleasure of seeing the poor man in a 
way to do well. Pray let me hear from you> my dear 
father, and say, if you can, that you think me right 
—Thank Caroline for her letter. ••♦*»♦♦ 

Your affectionate 

Erasmus Pabcy." 

lbtteb from alfred. 

^' My deiff fother, I have made all possible inquiries 
about Buckhurst Falconer. He staid at Cheltenham 
till about a month ago with the Hautons, and I hear 
attended miss Hauton every where: but I do not 
think there is any reason to believe the report of his 
paying his addresses to her. The public attention 
he showed her was, in my opinion, designed only to 
pique Caroline, whom, I'm persuaded, he thinks (be- 
tween the fits of half a dozen other fancies) the first 
of women — as he always calls her. Rosamond need 
not waste much pity on him. He is anout-of-sight» 
out-of-mind man. The pleasure of the present mo* 
ment is all in all with him. — He has many good 
points in his disposition ; but Caroline had penetration 
enough to see that his character would never suit hers; 
dad I rejoice that she gave him a decided refu8»l. 
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" Since he came to town^ he has^ by his conriTial 
powers^ his good stories^ good songs^ and knack of 
mimicry^ made himself 90 famous, that he has more 
invitations to dinner than he can accept. He has 
wit and talents fit for more than being the buffoon 
or mocking bird of a good dinner and a pleasant 
party ; but he seems so well contented with this rS* 
jMttatioH de mIou, that I am afraid his ambition wiD 
not rise to any thing higher. After leading this idle 
life^ and enjoying this cheap-earned praise^ he will 
never submit to the seclusion and application neoes- 
*sary for the attainment of the great prizes of pro* 
fessional excellence. I doubt whether he will even 
persevere so far as to be called to the bar ; though 
the other day when I met him in Bond-street^ he 
assured me^ and bid me assure you^ that he is getting 
im famously, and eating his terms with a prodigious 
appetite. He seemed heartily glad to see me, and 
expressed warm gratitude for your having saved his 
conscience^ and having prev^ited his father from 
forcing him^ as he said^ to be a disgrace to the 
church. 

" Rosamond asks what sort of girls the miss Fal- 
coners are, and whether the Falconers have been civil 
to me since I settled in town? — Yes; pretty well. 
Hie girls are mere show girls — like a myriad of 
others — sing, play> dance, dress, flirt, and all tkaL 
Oeorgiana is heauliful sometimes; Arabella, ugif 
always, I don't like either of them, and they don't 
like me, for I am not an eldest son. The mother 
was prodigiously pleased with me at first, because 
she mistook me for Godfrey, or rather she mistodt 
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iBe for the lieir of our branch of the Percys. I hear 
that Mrs. Falconer has infinite address, both as a 
political and hjrmeneal iniriganie: but I have not 
time to study her. All together, the family, though 
they Mve in constant gaiety, do not give me the idea 
of being happy among one another. I have no par- 
ticular reason for saying this. I judge only from the 
tact on this subject which I have acquired from my 
own happy experience. 

** hove to Rosamond — 1 am afraid she will think 
I have been too severe upon Buckhurst Falconer. 1 
know he is a favourite, at least a proUgi of hers and 
of Godfrey. Bid her remember I have acknowledged 
that he has talents and generosity; but that which 
interests Rosamond in his favour inclines ill-natured 
me against him — ^his being one of Caroline's suitors. 
I think he has great assurance to continue, in spite 
of all repulse, to hope, especially as he does nothing 
to render himself more worthy of encouragement. 
Thank Caroline for her letter; and assure Rosamond, 
that, though I have never noticed it, I was grateful 
for her entertaining account of M.de Tourville'sm: 
I confess, 1 am rather late with my acknowledg- 
ments; but the fire at Percy-hall, and many events 
which rapidly succeeded, put that whole affair out of 
my head. Moreover, the story of Euphrosyne and 
count Albert was so squeezed under the seal, that I 
must beg notes of explanation in her next Who 
the deuce is Euphrosyne ? and what does the letter 
P — for the rest of the word was torn out — stand for? 
•ad is count Albert a hero in a novel, or a real live 
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" I saw a lire man yesterday^ whom I did not al 
all like to see — Sharpe^ walking with our good cousin, 
sir Robert Percys in close conversation. This oon- 
junction^ I fear^ bodes us no good. — Pray do, pray 
make another search for the deed. 

Your affectionate son^ 

Alfbbd Psbgv." 

Soon after this letter had been received, and while 
the picture of his life> and the portraits of his worthy 
companions were yet fresh in her view, Buckhurst 
Falconer took the unhappy moment to Mrrite to re* 
new his declaration of passionate attachment to Gan^ 
line, and to beg to be permitted to wait upon her 
once more. 

From the indignant blush, which mounted in 
Caroline's &ce on reading his letter, Rosamond saw 
how unlikely it was that this request should be 
granted. It came, indeed, at an unlucky time* 
Rosamond could not refrain from a h\r words of 
apology, and looks of commiseration for Buckhurst; 
yet she entirely approved of Caroline's answer to his 
letter, and the steady repetition of her refusal, and 
even of the strengthened terms in which it was now 
expressed. Rosamond was always prudent for her 
friends, when it came to any serious point where 
their interests or happiness were concerned. Her 
affection for her friends, and her fear of doing wrong 
on such occasions, awakened her judgment, and so 
controlled her imagination, that she then proved 
herself uncommonly judicious and discreet. — Pru« 
dence had not, it is true, been a part of Rosa* 
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mond's character in childhood; but^ in the course 
of her education^ a considerable portion of it had 
been infiised by a very careful and skilful hand. 
Perhaps it had never completely assimilated with the 
original composition: sometimes the prudence fell 
to the bottom^ sometimes was shaken to the top, ac* 
cording to the agitation or tranquillity of her mind; 
sometimes it was so faintly visible^ that its existence 
might be doubted by the hasty observer; but when 
put to a proper test, it never failed to reappear in 
full force.— After any effort of discretion in con- 
duct^ Rosamond, however, often relieved and amused 
herself by talking in favour of the imprudent side of 
the question. 

*^ You have decided prudently, my dear Caroline^ 
I acknowledge,'* said she. *' But now your letter is 
fairly gone ; now that it is all over, and that we are 
safe. I begin to think you are a little too prudent for 
your age. — Bless me, Caroline, if you are so prudent 
at eighteen, what will you be at thirty? Beware! — 
and in the mean time you will never be a heroine--^ 
what a stupid uninteresting heroine you will make ! 
You will never get into any entanglements , never 
have any adventures ; or if kind fate should, propi-* 
tious to my prayer, bring you into some charming 
difficulties, even then we could not tremble for you, 
or enjoy all the luxury of pity, because we should 
always know that you would be so well able to ex- 
tricate yourself — so certain to conquer, or — not die 
— but endure.— —Recollect that doctor Johnson, 
when his learned sock was off, confessed that he 
could never be thoroughly interested for Clarissa^ 
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because he knew that her prudence would always be 
equal to every occasion.'' 

Mrs. Percy began to question \diether Jobnsoo 
had ever expressed this sentiment seriously: she re- 
probated the cruelty of Jriendfy biographers, who 
publish every light expressicm that escapes from cele« 
brated lips in private conversation; ^e was going 
to have added a word or two about the injury done 
to the public, to young people especially, by the 
spreading such rash dogmas under the sanction of a 
grfeat name. 

But Rosamond did not give her mother time to 
enfin'oe this moral; she went on rapidly with her 
own thoughts. 

" Caroline, my dear," continued she, '* you shall 
not be my heroine; you are too well proportioned 
for a heroine — in mind, I mean: a heroine may — 
mugt have a finely-proporti<med person, but never a 
well-proportioned mind. All her virtues must be 
larger than the life; all her passions those of a tra- 
gedy queen. Produce— only dare to produce — one 
of your reasonable wives, mothers, daughters, or 
sisters on the theatre, and you would see them hissed 
off the stage. Good people are acknowledged to be 
the bane of the drama and the novel — I never wish 
to see a reasonable woman on the stage, or an un<« 
reasonable woman off it. I have the greatest sym* 
pathy and admiration for your true heroine in a 
book; but I grant 3rou, that in real life, in a private 
room, the tragedy queen would be too much for me ; 
and the novel heroine would be the most useless, 
troublesome^ affected, haranguing, egotistical, insuf- 
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ferable being imaginable ! So^ ray dear Caroline^ I 
am content^ that you are my sister^ and my friend, 
though I give you up as a heroine." 



CHAPTER VII. 

liETTER FROM OODFREY PERCY TO MRS. PERCY. 

** London, the Britkh Hotel. 
'* Yon will be surprised, my dear mother, to find that 
I am in London, instead of being, as I had hoped 
I should have been by this time, with the army on 
the continent. Just as we were going to embark, 
we were countermanded, and ordered to stay at our 
quarters. Conceive our disappointment — ^to remain 
in garrison at the most stupid, idle country town in 
England. 

'' You ask how I like my brother officers, and 
what sort of men they are } — Major Gascoigne, son 
' to my father's friend, I like extremely; he is a man 
of a libera] spirit, much information, and zeal for the 
army. But what I particularly admire in him is his 
candour. He says it is his own fault that he is not 
higher in the army — that when he was a very young 
man, he was of too unbending a ten^per — mistook 
bluntness for sincerity — did not treat his superior 
officer with proper deference — lost a good friend 
by it. 

** A fine lesson for me ! and the better, because 
not intended. 
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'^Next to Grasooigne I like captain Henry: ^ 
young roan of my own age> uncommonly handsome, 
but quite free from conceit. There is something in 
his manners so gentlemanlike^ and he is of so frank 
a disposition^ that I was immediately prepossessed in 
his favour. — I don't like him the worse for having a 
tinge of proper pride^ especially in the circumstances 
in which he is placed. I understand that it is 
suspected he is not of a good family; but I am not 
impertinent enough to inquire into particulars. I 
have been told^ that when he first came into the re- 
giment, some of the officers wanted to make out what 
family he belongs to> and whether he is^ or is not^ 
one of the Irish Henrys. They showed their curi- 
osity in an unwarrantable manner; and Henry, who 
has great feeling, and a spirit as quick to resent 
injury as to be won by kindness, was going to call 
one of these gentlemen to account for their imper- 
tinence. He would have had half a dozen duels 
upon his hands, if Gascoigne had not settled them. 
I have not time to tell you the whole story — but it is 
enough to say, that major Gascoigne showed great 
address and prudence, as well as steadiness, and you 
would all love captain Henry for his gratitude — he 
thinks Gascoigne a demigod. 

'^ The rest of my brother-officers are nothing 
supernatural — just what you may call mere red 
coats; some of them fond of high play, others fond 
of drinking: so I have formed no intimacy but with 
Gascoigne and Henry. My father will see that I 
do not yet think that the officers of my own mess 
must all be the first men in the universe« 
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«' Love to all at home. I hope we shall sail soon, 
and I hope Rosamond will give me credit for the 
length of this letter. — She cannot say, with all her 
malice, that my lines are at hooting distance, or that 
my words are stretched out like a lawyer's — two 
good pages, count which way you will!— and from 
Crodfrey, who is not a letter- writer, as Alfred is!— 
Two good pages, did I say? why, here's the best part 
of a third for you, if you allow me to be. 

My dear mother, 

with much respect. 
Your dutiful, obedient, 
and affectionate son, 
Godfrey Pkrcy." 

Whilst Godfrey remained in quarters at this most 
idle and stupid of country towns, some circumstances 
occurred in the regiment which put his prudence to 
trials and, sooner than he expected, called upon him 
for the exercise of that spirit of forbearance and tem- 
per which he had promised his mother he would show. 
—It was the more difficult to him to keep his temper, 
because it was an affair which touched the interest 
of his friend, major Gkiscoigne. The lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment having been promoted, major 
Grascoigne had reasonable expectations of succeeding 
him; but, to his disappointment, a younger man 
than himself, and a stranger to the regiment, was 
put over his head. It was said that this appoint- 
ment was made in consequence of the new colonel 
being a nephew of lord Skreene, and of his also 
having it in his power to command two votes in par« 
liament. 
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For the truth of this story we cannot pretend to 
Youch. But the credit the report gained in the 
regiment created great discontents^ which the be- 
haviour of the new lieutenant-colonel unfortunatdy 
was not calculated to dissipate. — He certainly did 
not bear his honours meekly^ but> on the contrary, 
gave himself airs of authority, and played the mar- 
tinet to a useless and ridiculous degree. This^ from 
a mere parade officer, who had never been out of 
London, to a man like the major — ^who had seen ser- 
vice and could show wounds — was, to use the mildest 
expression, ill-judged. Captain Henry said it was 
intolerable — and Godfrey thought so. 

Every parade day something unpleasant occurred, 
and, when it was talked over, some of the officers 
took part with Oascoigne, and some with the lieu- 
tenant-colonel — ^very few, however, with the latter — 
only those who wanted to keep in favour : officers in 
quarters,, as these were, had not much to do ; there- 
. fore they had the more time for dilutes, whidi 

^ '^ became of more and more consequence every hour. 

Major Gascoigne behaved incomparably well, never 
failing in respect towards his superior officer when 
he was present, and when he was absent doing idl 
that was possible to restrain the imprudent zeal and 
indignation of his young friends. 

One day, when Godfrey, captain Henry, and 
major Gascoigne, were together, the major actually 
knelt down to Henry, to prevail upon him to give 
up a mad design of challenging his colonel. 

That very day, not an hour afterwards, the lieu- 
tenant-colonel took occasion to thwart the major 
about some circumstance of no consequence. God- 
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frey's blood bbiled in his veins — his promise to his 
motber^ that he would be as gentle as a lamb^ he 
recollected at this instant — with difficulty he re- 
strained himself — still his blood boiled. Major Gas- 
coigne's fear that Godfrey and Henry should embroil 
themselves for his sake increased^ for he saw what 
passed in their hearts, and he had no peaqe of mind 
by day, or rest by night. 

Generous people are, of all others, the most touched 
by generosity, either of feeling or action. In this 
state of irritation, it was not ])06sible that things 
should long go on without coming to a crisis. Ma* 
jor Gascoigne proposed, as the measure that would be 
most likely to restore and preserve peace, to quit the 
regiment. — It was a great sacrifice on his part, and, 
at first, none of his friends would consent to his 
making it ; but, at last, he brought them all to ac- 
knowledge that it was, upon the whole, the best 
thing that could be done. Gascoigne had a friend, a 
major, in another regiment then in England, who , 

was willing to make an exchange with him, and he ^^ 

thought that the business could be arranged without 
much difficulty. However, from caprice, the love of 
showing his power, or from some unknown reason, 
the lieutenant-colonel made it his pleasure to oppose 
the exchange, and said that it could not be done ; 
though, as captain Henry said, every body knew, 
that by his writing a line to lord Skre^ne it would 
have been accomplished directly.. It now recurred 
to Godfrey, that Cunningham Falconer, being secre- 
tary to lord Oldborough, might be of use in this 
affair. Cunningham had always professed the great- 
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est regard for Godfrey, and he was determined^ at 
least, to make this trial of his sincerity. 

The secretary sent a civil answer in an official style^ 
explaining that his office mas not the War office; con- 
cluding by an assurance, that if captain Percy could 
point out how he could do so with propriety, nothing 
could give Mr. C. Falconer greater pleasure than to 
have an opportunity of obliging him. 

Now captain Percy, having a sort of generous good 
faith about him, believed this last assurance ; fancied 
that as he was no great writer, he had not explained 
himself well by letter, and that he should make Cun- 
ningham understand him better viva voce. Keeping 
his own counsel, and telling only major Gasccngne 
and captain Henry his object, he asked for a fort- 
night's leave of absence, and, with some difficulty, 
obtained it. He went to London, waited on secre- 
tary Falconer, and found him ten times more official 
in his style of conversation than in his letters. God- 
frey recollected that his cousin Cunningham had 
always been solemnly inclined, but now he found him 
grown so mysterious, that he could scarcely obtain a 
plain answer to the simplest question^ " The whole 
man, head and heart, seemed," as Grodfrey said, ** to 
be diplomatically closed." It was clear, from the 
little that Cunningham did articulate, that he would 
do nothing in furthering the exchange desired for 
major Gascoigne ; but whether this arose from his 
having no influence with lord Oldborough, or from 
his fear of wearing it out, our young officer could not 
determine. He left the secretary in disgust and de* 
spair, and went to wait on commissioner Falconer, 
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who gave him a poUte invitation to dinner^ and over- 
whelmed him with professions of friendship; but, as 
soon as Godfrey explained his business, the commis- 
sioner protested that he could not venture to speak to 
lard Oldborough on such an affair, and he earnestly 
advised him not to interest himself so much for major 
Oascoigne, who, though doubtless a very deserving 
officer, was, in fact, nothing more. He next had re- 
course to Buckhurst Falconer, and asked him to per- 
suade colonel Hauton to speak to his uncle upon the 
subject. This Buckhurst immediately promised to 
do, and kept his promise. But colonel Hauton swore 
that his uncle never, on any occasion, listened to his 
representations; therefore it was quite useless to 
speak to him. After wandering from office to office, 
wasting hour after hour, and day after day, waiting 
for people who did him no good when he did see 
them, Godfrey at last determined to do what he 
should have done at first — apply to lord Oldborough. 
It is always better to deal with principals than with 
secondaries. Lord Oldborough had the reputation 
of being inaccessible, haughty, and peremptory in the 
extreme ; the secretaries, clerks, and under-clerks, 
" trembled at his name, each under each, through all 
their, ranks of venality." But to captain Percy's 
surprise, the moment his name was announced, the 
minister immediately recognized him, and received 
him most graciously. His lordship inquired after his 
old friend, Mr. Percy — said that Mr. Percy was one 
of the few really independent men he had ever 
known. *^ Mr. Percy is an excellent country gentle- 
man, and, for England's sake, I wish there were 
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many^ many more sach. Now, air, how can I serte 
his son?" 

With frankness and brenty which suited the 
minister and the man^ Grodfrey told his business, and 
lord 01dborough> with laconic decision, equally pleas* 
ing to the young soldier, replied, ^^that if it was 
possible, the thing should be done for major Gb»- 
coine" — ^inquired how long cq>tain Percy purposed to 
stay in town — desired to see him the day before he 
should leave London, and named the hour. 

All the diplomacy of Cunningham Falconer's face 
could not disguise his astonishment when he saw the 
manner in which his master treated Godfrey. — The 
next day the commissioner invited captain Percy in a 
pressing manner to dine with him: ^' We shall have 
a very pleasant party," said Mr. Falconer, <' and Mrs. 
Falconer insists upon the pleasure of your company-— 
you have never seen my girls since they were children 
— your own near relations! — you must be better ac- 
quainted: come — I will take no denial." 

Grodfrey willingly accepted the invitation: he 
would, perhaps, have found means to have excused 
himself, had he known whom he was to meet at this 
dinner^ — miss Hauton — the dangerous fair one, 
whom he had resolved to avoid. But he was in the 
room with her, and beyond all power of receding, 
before he knew his peril. The young lady looked 
more beautiful than ever, and more melancholy. 
One of the miss Falconers took an opportunity of 
telling him, in confidence, the cause of her poor 
friend's dejection. ^'Her uncle, lord Oldborougfa, 
wants to marry her to the marquis of Twickenham, 
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the eldest son of the duke of Gh«enwich^ and miss 
Hauton can't endure him." 

The marquis was also at this dinner-^Godirey did 
not much wonder at the lady's dislike; for he was a 
mean^ peevish-looking man, had no conversation^ and 
appeared to be fond of drinking. 

'^ But lord Oldborough, who is all for ambition," 
whispered miss Falconer^ '' and who maintains that 
there is no such thing as love, except in novels^ says^ 
that his niece may read foolish novels after marriage 
as well as before, if she pleases^ but that she must 
marry like a reasonable woman." 

Godfrey pitied her ; and^ whilst he was pitying, 
Mrs. Falconer arranged a party for the opera for this 
nighty in which Godfrey found himself included. 
Perhaps he was imprudent; but he was a young man> 
and human nature is — ^human nature. 

At the opera Godfrey felt his danger increase every 
moment. Miss Hauton was particularly engaging, and 
many circumstances conspired to flatter his vanity, 
and to interest him for this fair victim of ambition. 
Her marquis was in the box, smelling of claret^ and 
paying his devoirs to his intended bride, apparently 
very little to her satisfaction. Commissioner Falconer, 
leaning forward, complimented miss Hauton upon her 
appearance this night, and observed that though it 
was a new opera, all fsishionable eyes were turned 
from the stage to lady Oldborough's box. 

Miss Hauton smiled civilly upon the commissioner, 
then turning to Godfrey, in a low soft voice repeated, 

" And ey*n when fashion*8 brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ? '* 
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Godfrey was touched-^-she saw it, and sigbed. A 
short ti me afterwards ber tnarquis left tbe box. Miss 
Hauton recovered from her languor, and became ani- 
mated in conversation -with Ghxlfrey. He felt the 
whole power of her charms, the immediate force of 
the temptation; but be recollected who she was — ^he 
recollected that she bad not shown any instances of 
discretion which could redeem her from the conse* 
quences of a mother's disgrace: the songs he had 
heard from miss Hauton's lips, captain Bellamy and 
the waltzing^ came full upon his mind. 

*^ No," said he to himself, '' as a wife I cannot think 
of her: were the marquis of Twickenham out of the 
question, my wife she cannot be. Then honour for- 
bids me to trifle with her affections merely to gratify 
my vanity or the feelings of the moment." 

Captain Percy well knew that some men can satisfy 
their consciences by calling a certain sort of treachery 
by the soft name of gallantry. He was aware that he 
could, like many others in similar circumstances, 
deceive by equivocal looks and expressions, and then 
throw the blame from themselves, by asking why the 
woman was such a fool as to believe, protesting that 
they never had a thought of her, and swearing that 
thev had not the least idea she had ever understood 
them to mean any thing serious; but Grodfrey had 
too much good feeling and good principle to follow 
such examples. 

Miss Hauton had a copy of the new opera before 
t^er, and as she turned over the leaves, she pointed 
out to him the passages that she liked. Some were 
peculiarly applicable to her own situation, represent- 
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ing a heroine forced to marry a man she hates> whilst 
she tenderly lores another. Grodft^y could not^ or 
would not. understand the Italian. It was perfectly 
well explained to him ; and then, perceiving the ap« 
plicatioiis made of certain lines by miss Hauton's voice 
and eyes^ he had no resource but in a new singer^ to 
whom he became suddenly so attentive that nothing 
could distract him from the stage. When the actress 
ceased to sing> he found means to engage the miss 
Falconers in a discussion of her merits^ which^ with 
all the nonsense and compliments to their taste the 
occasion required, filled up the dangerous interval till 
the opera was over; then — more dangerous still — 
waiting for carriages in the crush room ; but through 
all these perils, Godfrey passed so dexterously, as to 
leave miss Hauton in doubt whether she had been 
understood or not. Thus he hoped that her conscience 
would in future, if she should ever after her marriage 
reflect on the opera of this night, be as much at ease 
as his own — though perhaps not with so good reason. 

After this night, Godfrey would not expose hihi- 
self to a repeUtion of similar danger ; and that he 
might avoid meeting this fair lady again, he refused 
two invitations from Mrs. Falconer to a ball at her 
house, and to a musical party. — This deserves to be 
recorded to. his credit, because he was very fond both 
of music and dancing. 

The day before he was to leave town, at the hour 
and minute appointed, Godfrey waited upon lord Old* 
borough ; but not such his reception now as it had 
been on his first visit to this minister : he was kept 
two hours waiting alone in an antechamber. At last 
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the cabinet door opened^ and lord Oldborougb ap- 
peared with a dark cold coantenance^ and a haughty 
stiffness in his whole frame. His lordship walked' 
deliberately forward ^ till he came within a yard of our 
young officer^ and then, without speaking, bent his 
head and body slowly, and so remained as if waiting 
to be informed wbo Captain Percy was, and what his 
business might be. Astonishment, and offended pride, 
flashed successirely in Godfrey's countenance, hord 
Oldborougb, after fixing his interrogating eyes upon 
him ineffectually, receiring no explanation, seemed to 
come a little to his recollection, and condescended to 

say, " Captain Percy, I believe ! your commands 

with me, captain Percy." 

" My lord, I have the honour to be here by your 
lordship's appointment on major Gascoigne's busi- 



ness." 
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Sir, you had a note from me yesterday, I betieFe, 
which contained all that I have it in my power to say 
oa major Gascoigne's business." 

'^ Pardon me, my lord — I never had the bonour of 
receiving any note from your lordship." 

" Very extraordinary ! I sent it by my own man. 
You are at Batts' hotel, sir ? " 

'^No, my lord, at the British hotel." 

*' Ha ! — that is the cause of the mistake. You will 
find my note, sir, at Batts'." 

Captain Percy bowed — lord Oldborougb bowed— 
not a word more passed. Lord Oldborougb walked 
on to. his carriage, which rolled him away with glo- 
rious rapidity, whilst Godfrey, his face flushed with 
resentment, looked after him for an instant, then 
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putting on his hat, which the porter held to him> he 
walked off as fast as possible to Batts' hotel, impatient 
to see the note which was to explain the meaning of 
this extraordinary conduct. The note he found ; but 
it threw little light upon the business. It was writ'- 
ten in secretary Cunningham Falconer's hand^ and 
was as follows : 

*' Lord Oldborough will inform captain Percy when 
any thing shall be decided upon relatire to the busi- 
ness on which captain Percy spoke to lord Old- 
borough : and as communication by letter will answer 
every purpose^ his lordship hopes that he shall not be 
the means of detaining captain Percy longer from his 
regiment. 

" Tuesday, ." 

A civil dismission! — After three attempts Ck)d- 
ftej obtained a sight of secretary Cunningham^ who> 
as he thought^ was at the bottom of the affair ; but 
this suspicion was at first dissipated by the unusual 
openness with which the secretary looked and spoke. 
Apparently without fear of committing himself, he 
said at once that it was a very extraordinary pro- 
ceeding — that he could no way account for it^ but by 
supposing that the lieutenant-colonel in question had> 
through his relation^ lord Skreene^ influenced his 
grace of Greenwich^ and that lord Oldborough could 
not, in the present conjuncture^ make any movement 
in direct opposition to the duke. 

*' In all these things^ in all transactions with po-3 
liticianSj" said Grodfrey> '^ there are wheds within> 
wheels, which we simple people never suspect ; and 
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by awkwardly interfering with them when they are 
in motion^ we are hurt, we know not how or why." 

Cunningham smiled significantly, but was silent—^ 
his air of frankness vanished, and his solemn reserve 
returned. '^ Cunningham will never be hurt in that 
way," thought Godfrey ; " I never saw a fellow so 
careful of himself. I am convinced : he would not 
hazard his little finger to save the whole British em* 
pire, much less to serve a private friend like me^ or 
a poor honest man like Grascoigne." 

Godfrey was too proud to make any further at- 
tempts to interest his diplomatic cousin in the affidr. 
He rose, and bade the secretary adieu> who, with 
proper smiles and bows, attended him to the very 
door. 

" Thank Heaven ! " thought Godfrey, as he left the 
secretary's office, '* I am not forced to dance attend- 
ance upon any great man, or any great man's secre- 
tary. I am — like my father — ^independent^ and will* 
keep myself so ; and if ever I live upon a smile for 
years, it shall not be upon the smiles of a minister^ 
but on those of a fair lady." 

Grodfrey left town immediately, and i*etumed to his 
regiment. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Little versed in the ways of courts or courtiers^ 
Gudfrey had been easily deceived by the apparent 
candour of Cunningham Falconer. The fact was, 
that Cunningham, not directly from himself> but by 
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means of persons of whom lord Oldborough could 
have no suspicion, had insinuated to his lordship that 
Grodfrey Percy was the secret cause of the aversion 
miss Hauton showed to the proposed match with the 
marquis of Twickenham. This idea once suggested 
was easily confirmed hy the account of the young 
lady's behaviour at the opera, which was reported to 
lord Oldborough with proper exaggerations, and with 
a total misrepresentation of Godfrey's conduct. The 
fainting at the ball 'Was also recollected, and many 
other little circumstances combined to bring convic« 
tion to lord Oldborough's mind. He was now per-* 
ftuaded that major Gkiscoigne's business was merely a 
pretence for Gknifrey's coming to town : apprehension 
ci being disappointed in completing an alliance es- 
sential to his ambitious views, pique at the idea df 
being deceived, and nearly. duped by a boy and girl, 
a rooted hatred and utter contempt for love and love 
affairs, altogether produced that change in lord Old- 
borough's manner towards captain Percy which had 
appeared so extraordinary. — Had captain Percy de*- 
layed to leave town, he would next day have received 
oilers from his commanding officer to join his regi« 
ment. As to major Gascoigne's business, it had made 
so little impression upon lord Oldborough, that he had 
totally forgotten the poor major's name till Godfrey 
repeated it to him. Indeed, Grodfrey himself could 
scarcely have blamed his lordship for this, had he 
known how much business, how many cares pressed 
at this time upon the mind of the unhappy statesman. 
•—Besides a load of public business, and all the open 
and violent attacks of opposition, which he had 
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usnally to sustain^ he was now under great and in* 
creasing anxiety from the discovery of that plot 
against him^ among his immediate associates in office, 
which the Tourville papers^ deciphered by commis<- 
sioner Falconer and Cunningham^ had but partially 
rerealed. Lord Oldborough was in the condition ^ 
a person apprised that he is standing upon ground 
that is undermined^ but who does not know exactly 
by what hand or at what moment the train that may 
destroy him is to be set on fire. One word frequently 
recurred in the Tourville papers, which puzzled com« 
missioner Falconer extremely, and of which he was 
never able to make out the meaning ; the word was 
Gassoc. It was used thus: '^We are sorry to find 
that the Gassoc has not agreed to our proposal." — 
'f No answer has been given to question No. 2 by the 
Gassoc." — "With regard to the subsidy, of which 
35,000^. have not been sent or received, the Gassoc 
has never explained ; in consequence, great discon- 
tents here." — f" If the Gassoc be finally determined 
against the Eagle, means must betaken to accomplish 
the purposes alluded to in paragraph 4, in green (of 
the 7th ult.), also those in No. B. in lemon juice (of 
September last.)"<.— " The Gassoc will take notes of 
the mining tools forgotten — also bullets too large, 
and no flints (as per No. 9, in sympathetic ink) — 
also the sea charts, sent instead of mapa— consequent 
delay in march of troops — loss of fortress — to be at- 
tributed to the Eagle." 

The Eagle, which at first had been taken fw 
granted to be the Austrian Eagle, was discovered to 
be lord Oldborough. An eagle was his lordship's 
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crestj and the sea-charts^ and the mining tools, 
brought the sense home to him conclusively. It was 
plain that the Gassoc stood for some person who was 
inimical to lord Oldborough, hut who it could be was 
the question. Commissioner Palconer suggested> 
that for Gassoc, you should read Gosshatvk; then, 
said he, *^ by finding what nobleman or gentleman 
kas a gosshawk in his arms, you have the family 
name, and the individual is afterwards easily ascer-^ 
tained." To the Heralds'-office the commissioner 
went a gosshawking, but after spending a whole day 
with the assistance of Garter king at arms, he could 
make nothing of his gosshawks, and he gave them 
up. 

He next presumed that there might be a mistake 
of one letter in the foreign spelling of the word, and 
that Gassoc should be Cassock, and might then mean 
a certain bishop, who was known to be a particular- 
enemy of lord Oldborough. But still there were 
things ascribed to the Gaasoc, which could not come 
within the jurisdiction or cognizance of the Cassock 
^^and the commissioner was reluctantly obliged to 
gire up the church. He next suggested, that not 
only one letter, but every letter in the word might 
be mistaken in the foreign spelling, and that Gassoc 
might be the French or German written imitation of 
the oral sound of some English proper name. Th^ 
commissioner supported this opinion very plausibly 
by citing many instances of the barbarous spelling of 
English names by foreigners : Bansompierre writes 
Jorchaux for York-house, Innimthort for Kensingi 
ton; even in the polite memoirs of.Je comte de 
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Grammont/ we hare Soutkask for Southesk^ and 
Warmestre for some English name not yet ded* 
phered. Upon this hint the commissioner and Cun- 
ningham made anagrams of half the noble names in 
England^ but in vain. 

Afterwards^ recollecting that it was the fashion at 
one time even to pun in the coats of arms of the no- 
bility^ and in the choice of their mbttos^ he went to 
work again at the Heralds'-office^ and tried a course 
of punsy but to no purpose : the commissioner was 
mortified to find all his ingenuity at fault. 

Cunningham took care not to suggest anything, 
therefore he could never be convicted of mistake* 
Nor was he in the least vexed by his father's or his 
own fruitless labour, because he thought it might 
tend to his future advancement. 

Lord Oldborough had thrown out a hint that it 
would soon be necessary to recall the present and. 
send a new envoy or. resident to the German court 
in question; Cunningham nourished a hope of being 
chosen for this purpose, as the Tourville papers were 
already known to him, and he could, under private 
instructions, negociate with M. de Tourville, and 
draw from him an explanation. He did not, faow<* 
ever, trust even his father with the hope he had.cGn<» 
oeived, but relied on his own address, and continually 
strove, by oblique hints, to magnify the danger of 
leaving any part of the plot unravelled. 

What effect these suggestions produced, or whether 
they produced any, Cunningham was unable to judge 
from the minister's impenetrable countenance. Lord 
Oldborough lost not a m<Moent in repairing the inifi*. 
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take about sea-charts/ and the omission of mining 
UmAb, which he had discovered from a paragraph in 
the Tourville papers; he stayed not to inquire 
whether the error had been wilful or unintentional 
"^hat he left for future investigation. His next 
object was the subsidy. This day the duke of Green- 
wich gave a <:abinet dinner. After ^inner^ when the 
.servants had retired^ and when none of the company 
were prepared for such a stroke, lord Oldborough^ in 
his decided^ but very calm manner^ began with^ 
"^ My lords^ I must call your attention to an affair of 
.some importance — the subsidy from the secret ser- 
vice to our German ally." 

All who had within them sins unwhipped of jus- 
tice trembled. 

^' I have learned^ no matter how," continued lord 
Oidborough^ ^^that^ by some strange mistake^ 35^000/. 
of that subsidy were not remitted at the time ap- 
pointed by us^ and that discontents, likely to be pre- 
judicial to his majesty's service^ have arisen in con- 
sequence of this delay." . 

His lordship paused^ and appeared to take no 
notice of the faces of feigned astonishment and real 
consciousness by which he was surrounded. Each 
looked at the other to inquire by what means this 
secret was. divulged^ and to discover if possible how 
much more was known. Lord Skreene began at the 
8a\ne moment with the duke of Greenwich to suggest 
that some clerk or agent must certainly be much to 
blame. Lord Oldborough^ in his decided tone^ 
replied that it was indifferent to him what clerk, 
agents or principal was to blame in the business ; but 
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that if the money were not bond Jide remitted^ and 
acknowledged by the court to which it was promised, 
and before any disagreeable consequences should 
ensue^ he must be under the necessity of stating the 
afl^ir to his majesty — of resigning his office, and 
bringing the whole before parliament. 

The terror of his voice and lightning of his eye, 
the dread of his determined spirit^ operated power* 
fully. The subsidy was remitted the next day, 
though at the expence of a service of plate which lord 
Skreene had bespoken for his mistress^ and though 
secretary Cope was compelled to sell at some disad- 
vantage a few of the very few remaining acres of his 
paternal estate, to make good what had been bor- 
rowed from the secret service money. 

At the cabinet dinner^ the keen eye of lord Old- 
borough had discerned some displeasure lurking in 
the mind of the duke of Greenwich — ^a man of consi- 
derable political consequence from his rank and con- 
nexions^ and from the number of voices he could 
command or influence. Lord Oldborough knew that, 
if he could regain the duke^ he could keep in awe 
his other enemies. His grace was a puzzle-headed, 
pompous fool^ whom Heaven had cursed with the 
desire to be a statesman. He had not more than 
four ideas ; but to those four, which he conceived to 
be his own, he was exclusively attached. — Yet a 
person of address and cunning could put things into 
his head, which after a time he would find there, 
believe to be his own, and which he would then pro- 
pose as new with great solemnity, and support with 
much zeal. Lord Oldborough, however^ was neither 
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able nor willing to manage his grace in this 
manner ; he was too imperious ; his pride of charac- 
ter was at continual variance with the duke's pride 
of rank. The duke's was a sort of pride which lord 
Oldborough did not always understand^ and which, 
when he did^ he despised — it was a species of pride 
that was perpetuall}' taking offence at trifling failures 
in etiquette, of which lord Oldborough, intent upon 
great objects, was sometimes guilty. There is a class 
of politicians who err by looking for causes in too 
high a sphere, and by attributing the changes which 
perplex states and monarchs to great passions and 
large motives. Lord Oldborough was one of this 
class, and with all his talents would have failed in 
every attempt to comprehend and conciliate the duke 
of Greenwich, had he not been assisted by the in- 
ferior genius of commissioner Falconer. While his 
lordship was thus searching far and wide among the 
reasonable and probable causes for the duke's cold- 
ness, examining and re-examining the bearings of 
every political measure, as it could affect his grace's 
interest immediately or remotely, commissioner Fal- 
coner sought for the cause, and found it in the 
lowest scale of trifles — he made the discovery by 
means which lord Oldborough could not have devised^ 
and would not have used. The duke had a favour*- 
ite under-clerk, who, for a valuable consideration, 
disclosed the secret to the commissioner. Lord Old- 
borough had sent his grace a note, written in his 
own hand, sealed with a wafer. The clerk, who was 
present when the note was received, said that the 
duke's face flushed violently, and that he flung the 
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note immediately tbhis secretary^ exdaiming^ ^'Open 
tbat> if you please, sir — / wonder horn any man can 
have the impertinence to send me his spittle! " 

This nice offence, which bore so coarse a comment, 
had alienated the mind of the duke of Greenwich. 
When commissioner Falconer had thus sagaciously 
discovered the cause of the noble duke's displeasure, 
he with great address applied a remedy. Without 
erer hinting that he knew of the offensive circum- 
stance, having some business to transact with the 
duke, he contrived, as if undesignedly, to turn the 
conversation upon his friend lordOldborough's strange 
and unaccountable negligence of common forms and 
etiquette ; as a proof of which he told the duke in con- 
fidence, and in a very low voice, an anecdote, whicli 
be heard from his son Cunningham, from lord Old- 
borough's own secretary, or the commissioner pro- 
tested that he would not, he could not have believed 
it — his lordship had been once actually upon the 
point of sealing a note with a wafer to one of the 
royal dukes ! — had the wafer absolutely on his lips, 
when Cunningham felt it his duty to take the liberty 
of remonstrating. Upon which, lord Oldborough, as 
commissioner Falconer said, looked with the utmost 
surprise, and replied, " I have sealed with a wafer to 
the duke of Greenwich, and he was not offended." 

This anecdote, the truth of which it fortunately 
never occurred, to the duke to doubt, had an immediate 
and powerful effect upon his mind, as the commis- 
sioner saw by the complacent smile that played on 
his countenance, and still further by the condescend- 
ing pity with which his grace observed, that '' Great 
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gteniuses never understand common things— but do 
eatery thing awkiirardly> whether they cut a book» or 
sealti note." 

Mr. Falconer having thus brought the duke into 
fine temper^ left him in the best dispositions possible 
toward lord Oldborough, went to hie lordship to 
report progress, and to boast of his success; but he 
told only as much oC what had passed as he thought 
would suit the statesman's character, and ensure his 
approbation. — The duke of Greenwich was as much 
pleased by this reconciliation as lord Oldborough ; 
for, though in a fit of ofi^ded pride he had been so 
rash as to join his lordship's enemies, yet he had 
always dreaded coming to open war with such an ad- 
versary. His grace felt infinitely more safe and com- 
fortable when he was leaning upon lord Oldborough 
than when he stood exposed to him, even in secret. 
There were points in politics in which he and lord 
Oldborough coincided, though they had arrived at 
these by far different roads. They agreed in an over- 
weening love of aristocracy, and in an inclination 
toward arbitrary power; they agreed in a hatred of 
itmovation; they agreed in the principle that free 
discussion should be discouraged, and that the coun- 
try should be governed with a high and strong hand. 
On these principles lord Oldborough always acted but 
seldom spoke, and the duke of Greenwich continually 
talked but seldom acted : in fact, his grace, " though 
he roared so loud, and looked so wondrous grim," 
was, in action, airaid of every shadow. Right glad was 
he to have his political vaunts made good by a coad* 
jutor of commanding talents, resource, and civil cou- 

L 14 
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rage. Yet> as lord Oldborough obserFed^ with a maa 
of such wayward pride and weak understandings there 
was no security from day to day for the permanence 
of his attachment. It was then that commissioner 
Falconer^ ever ready at expedients^ suggested that an 
alliance between his grace's family and his lordship's 
would be the best possible security; and that the 
alliance might be easily effected^ since it was evident 
of late that the marquis of Twickenham was muck 
disposed to admire the charms of his lordship's niece, 
miss Hauton. Lord Oldborough had not remarked 
that the marquis admired any thing but good wine; 
his lordship's attention was not turned to these things, 
nor had he, in general, much faith in friendships 
founded on family alliances; but he observed that 
the duke was peculiarly tenacious of connexions and 
relationships, and, therefore, this might be the best 
method of holding him. 

From the moment lord Oldborough decided in 
favour of this scheme, Mr. and Mrs. Falconer bad 
done all in their power, with the utmost zeal and 
address, to forward it, by contriving continual dancing 
parties and musical meetings, at their house, for the 
yx)ung people. Lady Oldborough, who was sickly, 
whose manners were not popular, and who could not- 
bear to he put out of her way, was quite unsuited to 
this sort of business, and rejoiced that the Falconers 
took it off her hands. Things were just in this state, 
and lord Oldborough had fixed his mind upoa tlie 
match, when Godfrey Percy's arrival in town had 
threatened disappointment. Li consequence of this 
fear, lord Oldborough not only despatched Godfrey 
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directly to his regiment^ but^ to put an end to the 
danger at once> to banish the idea of seeing him 
again completely out of the young lady's head, the 
cruel uncle and .decided politician had Grodfrey's 
regiment ordei^d immediately to the West Indies. 

LETTER FROM GODFREY PERCY TO HIS FATHER. 
" MT DEAR FATHBH, 

*^ We have a new lieutenant-colonel. Lord Skreene 
has removed his precious nephew to another regiment, 
and to punish us for not liking the pretty boy, has 
ordered us all off to the West Indies : so ends our 
croaking. Our new king Log we cannot complain 
of as too young, or too much on the qui-vive : he 
looks as if he was far gone in a lethargy, can hardly 
keep himself awake while he is giving the word 
of command, and, instead of being a martinet, I am 
sure he would not care if the whole corps wore their 
regimentals the wrong side outwards.— Gascoigne will 
have all the regimental business on his shoulders, and 
no man can do it better. — He is now at my elbow, 
supplying four hundred men and forty officers with 
heads. The noise of questions and commands, and 
the notes of preparation, are so loud and dissonant, 
that I hardly know what I write. Gascoigne, though 
not benefitted, was obliged to me for my wronghead* 
journey to London. Henry was very angry with lord 
Oldborough for jilting me — Gascoigne with much 
ado kept him in proper manners toward the lieute- 
nant-colonel> and I, in admiration of Gascoigne, kept 
my temper miraculously. But there was an im- 
pertinent puppy of an ensign, a partisan of the lieu- 

l2 
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tenant-colonel> who wanted^ 1' mconvinced, to have 
the credit of .fghting a duel for the colmiel^ and be 
one day said, in captain Henry's hearing, that ' it 
was no wonder some men should rail against minis- 
terial influence, who had no friends to look to, and 
were men of no family/ — ^Do you mean that for 
me, sir ? ' said Henry. 'Judge for yourself, sir/ Poor 
Henry judged ill, and challenged the ensign. — Xlie j 
fought, and the ensign was slightly wounded. This 
duel has wakened curiosity again about captain 
Henry's birth, and he is in danger of being exposed 
continually to things he could not like, and could jiot 
well resent. He consulted Gascoigne and .me, and 
has told us all he knows of his history.-«-Read ^what 
follows to yourself, for I have permission to speak of 
his affairs only to you. Captain Henry assured us 
that he really does not know to what family he belongs, 
nor who his father and mother were; but he has 
reason to believe that they were Irish. He was bred 
up in a merchant's house in Dublin. The mercbant 
broke, and went off with his family to America. 
H^nry was at that time fifteen or sixteen. The 
merchant then said, that Henry was not his nephew, 
nor any relation to him, but hinted that he was the 
son of a Mr. Henry, who had taken an unfortunate 
part in the troMes of Ireland, and who had suffered 
«— that his mother, had been a servant-maid, and that 
she was dead. The merchant added, that he had 
taken care of Henry from regard to his father, bat 
that^ obliged by his own failure in business to quit 
the country/ he must thenceforward resign thecharge. 
7— He farther observed, that the army was now the 
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young man's only resource^ and, on taking leave, he 
put into Henry's hands a 50/. note, and an ensign's 
commission. — With his commission he joined his re- 
giment, which was at Cork. A few days after his 
arrival, a Cork banker called upon him, and inquired 
whether he was ensign Charles Henry; and upon 
his answering in the affirmative, informed him that 
he had orders to pay him 400/. a year in quarterly 
payments. The order came from a house in Dublin, 
and this was all the banker knew. On Henry's ap» 
plication in Dublin, he was told that they had direc* 
tion to stop payment of the annuity if any questions 
were asked. — Of course, Henry asked no more. — The 
annuity has been regularly paid to him ewr since.-^ 
When he was scarcely seventeen, he was- pillaged of a 
couple of hundred pounds one night by a set of sharpers 
at the gaming-table : this loss roused his prudence, 
and he has never played since. He has for many 
years lived within his pay; for he prudently con^ 
sidered, that the extraordinary supply might suddenly 
fail, and then he might be left in debt and distress, 
and at the same time with habits of extravagance.—* 
Instead of which, he has laid up money every year, 
and has a considerable sum. He wishes to quit the 
army, and to go into a mercantile house, fcnr which 
bis early education has fitted him. He has a parti- 
cular talent for languages : speaks French and Italian 
accurately — Spanish and Dutch well enough far all 
the purposes of commerce. So any mercantile house, 
who wants a partner, agent, or clerk for foreign 
affairs (perkips I am not correct in the tedinieal 
terms), could not do better than to take Charles 
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Henry. ' For bis integrity and honour I -would 
answer with my life. Now, my dear father, could 
you have the goodness to assist us so far as to write 
and inquire about the partner in London of those 
Dutch merchants, whom you had a^ opportunity of 
obliging at the time of the shipwreck.^ — I cannot 
recollect their strange names, but if I am not mis- 
taken, they left you their address, and that of their 
London correspondent. — If this partner should be a 
substantial man, perhaps our best plan would be t» 
try to get Henry into his house. You have certainly 
some claim there, and the Dutchmen desired we 
would apply to them if ever they could do any thing 
to serve us — we can but try. I am afraid you will 
say, * This is like one of Godfrey's wild schemes* 
I am still more afraid that you should think Henry's 
romantic story is against htm^-hxit such things are— 
that is all I can say. Here is no motive for deception; 
-and if you were to see the young man, his counte- 
nance and manner would immediately persuade yon 
of his perfect truth and ingenuousness. I am aware 
that his romantic history would not do for the Dutch 
.merchants, or the London partner; they would pro- 
bably set him down directly for an adventurer, and 
refuse to have any thing to do with him : so I see 
no necessity for beginning by stating it. I know you 
bate, and I am sure so do I, all novel-like conceal** 
ments and mysteries; but because a man makes a 
bargain with another, he is not obliged to tell him hid 
whole history — because he takes him for his partner 
or his master, he is not called upon to make him his 
confidant. AH that the merchants can want or have 
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9l right to know is forthcoming and clear — character 
and monejr. 

'^ My affectionate love and old-fashioned duty to 
my dear mother — ^pray assure her and my sisters 
that they shall hear from me^ though I am going to 
hav^e ' one foot on sea and one on land.' 
' '^ Tell dear Caroline the portfolio she made for me 
shall go with me to the world's end; and Rosamond's 
Tippoo Saib shall see the West Indies — Gascoigne 
has been in the West Indies before now^ and he says 
and proves^ that temperance and spice are the best 
•preseryatives in that climate ; so you need not fear 
for nie^ for you know I love pepper better than port. 
:I am called away^ and can only add that the yellow 
"fever there has subsided^ as an officer who arrived 
Jast week tells me. Our regiment is just going to 
«mbark in high spirits.— €k)d bless you all. 

*^ Your affectionate son, 

" G. Pbrcy. 

" P. S. Don't let my mother or Rosamond trust to 
newspaper reports— trust to nothing but my letters; 
^T-Caroline> I know> is fit to be the sister, and I hope 
will some time be the mother, of heroes." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Lord Oldborouoh expected that the prompt mea- 
sure of despatching the dangerous Godfrey to the 
West Indies would restore things to. their former 
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train. For a week after Godfrey Percy 'd depBrture, 
miss Hauton seemed much affected by it, and was 
from morning till night languid or in the auUens: 
of all which lord Oldborough took not the slightest 
notice. In the course of a fortnight miss Falconer, 
who became inaeparaUe from miss Hanton> flatter- 
ing^ pitying, and humouring her, contrived to recoFcr 
the young lady from this fit of despondency, and 
-produced her again at musical parties Sbe was 
passionately fond of music; the miss Falconers ^yei 
on the piano^forte and sung, thefr brother John ac- 
companied exquisitely on the fiute, and the marquis 
of Twickenham, who was dull as '^ the fat weed that 
grows on Lethe's Inink," stood by-^admirhig. His 
proposal was made in form — and in form the yom^ 
lady evaded it — ^in form her uncle, lord Oldborough, 
told her that the thing must be, and proceeded di* 
recti y to decide upon the settlements with the Duke 
of Greenwich, and set the lawyers to work. In the 
mean time, the bride elect wept, and deplored, and 
refused to eat, drink, or speak, except to the miss 
Falconers, with whom she was doseted for hours, and 
to whom the task of managing her was consigned by 
common consent. The marquis, who, though be was^ 
as he said, much in love, was not very delicate as to 
the possession of the lady's affections, wondered that 
any one going to be married to the marquis of 
Twickenham could be so shy and so melancholy; but 
her confidantes assured him that it was all uncommon 
refinement and sensibility, which was their sweetest 
Maria's only fault. Excellent claret, and a mode* 
rately good opinion of himself, persuaded the marquis 
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of the truth of all the miss Falconers pkaMd to saj; 
and her uncle graciouBly granted the delays^ which 
the young lady prayed for vecic after week — ^till, at 
last^ striking his hand upon the taUe^ lord Old- 
borough said^ ^' There muet hi an end of Uiis*— the 
papers must be signed this day se'nnight — Maria 
Haoton shall be married this day fortnight." — Maria 
Hauton was sent for to her uncle's stndy; heard her 
doom in sullen sflence ; but she made zto show of 
resistance^ and Iprd Oldborough wiis satisfied. An 
hour afterwards commissioner Falconer begged ad- 
mission^ and presented himself with a face of con^ 
stemation — lord Oldbbrough^ not easily surprised or 
alarmed^ waited^ howerer^ with some anxiety^ till he 
should speak. 

'' My lord, I beg pardon for this intrusion : I 
know, at this time, you are much occupied; but it is 
absolutely necessary I should comtnunicate — I feel it 
to be my doty immediately — and I cannot hesitate 
— though I really do not know how to bring my- 
self — ^" 

There was something in the apparent embarrass^ 
ment and distress of Mr. Falconer, which lord Old^ 
borough's penetrating eye instantly discerned to be 
affected. — His lordship turned a chair towards him, 
but said not a wond.^^The commissioner sat down 
like a man acting despair ; but looking for a moment 
in lord Oldborough's face, he saw what his lordship 
was thinking of, and immediately his affected embar- 
rassment became real and great. 

Well, commissioner, what is the difficulty?'' 
My \ordy I have within this quarter of an hour 
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heard what will rain me for ever in your lordship's 
opinion^ unless your lordship does me the justice to 
helieve that I never heard or suspected it before— I 
hare only to trust to your magnanimity — and I do." 

Lord Oldborough bowed slightly — '' The ^fact, if 
you please^ my dear sir/' 

^^ The fact, my lord, is, that captain Bellamy, 
whose eyes, I suppose, have been quickened by 
jealousy, has discovered what has escaped us all — 
what never would have occurred to me^-what never 
could have entered into my mind to suspect — what 1 
still hope " 

*' The fact, sir, let me beg." 

The urgency of lord Oldborough's look and voice 
admitted of no delay. 
' " Miss Hauton is in love with my son John." 

^Mndeed!" 

This '^Indeed \" was pronounced in a tone which 
left the commissioner in doubt what it expressed, 
whether pure surprise, indignation, or contempt — 
most of the last, perhaps : he longed to hear it re* 
peated,'but he had not that satisfaction. Lord Old- 
borough turned- abruptly — walked up and down the 
room with such a firm tread as sounded ominously to 
the commissioner's ear. 

'^ So then, sir, miss Hauton, I think you tell me, 
is in love with comet Falconer ? " 

'^ Captain Bellamy says so, my lord." 

^' Sir^ I care not what captain Bellamy says — ^nor 
do I well know who or what he is — much less what 
he can have to do with my family affairs-— I ask, sir, 
what reason you have to believe that my niece is- in 
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love^ fts it is called, with your son ? You certainly 
would not make such a report to me without good 
reason for believing it — what are your reasons?" 

^' Excuse me, my lord, my reasons are founded on 
information which I do not think myself at liberty to 

repeat : but upon hearing the report from " The 

commissioner, in the hurry and confusion of his mind> 
and in his new situation, totally lost his tact, and at 
this moment was upon the point of again saying 
Jram captain BeUamy ; but the flash of lord Oldbo- 
rough's eye warned him of his danger — he dropped 
the name. 

^* I immediately went to sound my son John, and, 
as far as I can judge, he has not yet any suspicion of 
the truth." 

Lord Oldborough's countenance cleared. The 
4XHnmi8sioner recovered his presence of mind, for he 
thought he saw his way before him. . ^^ I thought it 
my duty to let your lordship know the. first hint I 
had of such a nature ; for how soon it might be sur« 
niised, or what steps might be taken, I must leave it 
to your lordship to judge — I can only assure you, 
that as yet, to the best of my belief, John has not 
any suspicion : fortunately, he is very slow— and not 
Tery bright" 

Lord Oldborough stood with compressed lips 
seeming to listen, but deep in thought. 

<' Mr. commissioner Falconer, let us understand 
one another well now — as we have done hitherto. If 
your son, cornet Falconer, were to marry Maria 
Hauton, she would no longer be my niece, he would 
have a portionless, friendless^ and^ in my opinion, a 
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very silly wife. He is^ I think you say^ not tery 
bright himself — he would probaUy remain a oonet 
the rest of his days-^U idea of assistance being of 
course out of the question in that case^ from me or 
mine, to him or his/' 

The awful pause which lord Oldborough made, 
and his determined look, gave the commissioner 
opportunity to reflect much in a few seconds. 

" On the contrary," resumed his lordship, '* if 
your son John, my dear sir, show the same desire to 
comply with my wishes, and to serve my interests, 
which I have found in the rest of his family, he shall 
find me willing and able to advance him as well as 
his brother Cunningham/' 

" Your lordship's wishes will, I can answer for % 
foe laws to him, as weH as to the rest of his family/' 

^' In one word then — let comet Falconer be mar* 
ried elsewhere, within a fortnight, and I prophesy 
that within a year he shall be a field-officer — ^within 
two years, a lieutenant-colonel.'' 

Commissioner Falconer bowed twice — low to the 
field-officer — lower to the lieutenant-colonel. 

" I have long had a match in my eye for John," 
said the father ; '^ but a fortnight, my gracious k)rd 
— that is so very short a time ! Your lordship will 
consider there are delicacies in these cases — no yonng 
lady — it is impossible — your lordship must be sensi- 
ble that it is really impossible, with a young lady of 
any family/* 

'^ I am aware that it is difficult, but not impossi- 
ble," replied lord OldbOTough, rising deliberately. 

The commissioner took his leave, stammering 
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antmew^at of ^' nothing being impossible f<H* a iiiend/' 
courtier, he should ha?e 'Said. 
' The commiasioner set to work in earnest about the 
match he had in yiew for John. Not one, but several 
fair visions flitted before the eye of his politic mind. 
The miss Chattertons— Hiny one of whom would, he 
knew, come readily within the terms prescribed, bnt 
then they had neither fortune nor connexions. A 
relation of iady JaneGranrille's — excellent connexion^ 
and reasonable fortune ; but there all the decorum of 
regular approaches and time would be necessary: 
luckily, a certain miss Petcalf was just arrived from 
India with a Jarge fortune. The general, her father, 
was anxious to antroduce his daughter to the fashion- 
able world, .2md to marry h^ for connexion — f((»tune 
no object to him' — delicacies he would waive. The 
commissioner saw — counted — and decided— (there 
was a brother Petcalf, too, who might do for Georgi- 
ana — ^but for that no hurry) — John was asked by his 
father if he would like to be a major in a year, and a 
lieutenant'Colonel in two years ? 

To be ause^he would— ^-was he a fool ? 

Then be must be married in a fortnight. 

John .did not see how this conclusion followed im- 
mediately frofm the premises, for John was not quite 
a fool; so he answered ^'Indeed!" An indeed so 
unlike lord Oldbo'rongh's, that the commissioner, 
struck with the contrast, could scarcely maintain the 
gravity the occasion required, and he could only pro- 
nounce the words, ^^ Greneral Petcalf has a daughter." 

'* Ay, miss Petcalf— ay, he is a general ; true — 
now I see it all : well, I'm their mah-^I have no ob- 
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jection— But miss Petcalf ! — ^is not that the Indian: 
girl ? Is not there a drop of black blood ?-—- No> 
no^ father/' cried John> drawing himself up^ ^' I'll be 
d— ^ . . . /* 

'^ Hear me first, my own John/' cried his father, 
much and justly alarmed, for this motion was the pre- 
cursor of an obstinate fit, which, if John took, perish 
father, mother, the whole human race, he could not be 
moved from the settled purpose of his soul. " Hear 
me, my beloved John — for you are a man of sense," 
said his unblushing father : *^ do you think I*d hare 
a drop of black blood for my daughter-in-law, much 

less let my favourite son But there's none — it is 

climate — all climate — ^as you may see by only looking 
at Mrs. governor Cameguy, how she figures every 
where ; and miss Petcalf is nothing near so dark as 
Mrs. Cameguy, surely." 

*' Surely," said John. 

** And her father, the general, gives her an Indian 
fortune to suit an Indian complexion." 

*' That's good, at any rate," quoth John. 

^^ Yes, my dear major— yes, my lieutenant-colonel 
— to be sure that's good. So to secure the good the 
gods provide us, go you this minute, dress, and away 
to your fair Indian ! I'll undertake the business with 
the general." 

^'But a fortnight, my dear father," said John, 
looking into the glass : '* how can that be ? " 

** Look again, and tell me how it can no^ be ? Pray 
don't put that difiiculty into miss Petcalfs head— 
into her heart I am sure it would never come."* 

John yielded his shoulder to the push his father 
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gaTe him towards the door^ but suddenly turning 
back^ '^ Zounds ! father, a fortnight ! '- he exclaimed ; 
*' why there won't be time to buy even boots ! " 

** And what are even boots/' replied his father^ 
'' to such a man as you ? Go, go, man ; your legs 
are better than all the boots in the world." 

Flattery can find her way to soothe the dullest, 
coldest ear alive, John looked in the glass again — 
dressed — and went to flatter miss Petcalf. The pro* 
posal was graciously accepted, for the commissioner 
stated, as he was permitted in confidence, to the ge« 
neral, that his son was under the special patronage of 
lord Oldborough, who would make him a lieutenant- 
colonel in two years. The general, who looked only 
for connexion and genteel family, was satisfied. The 
young lady started at the first mention of an early 
day; but there was an absolute necessity for pressing 
that point, since the young officer was ordered to go 
abroad in a fortnight, and could not bear to leave 
England without completing his union with miss 
Petcalf. These reasons, as no other were to be had, 
proved sufficient with father and daughter. 

John was presented with a captain's commission. 
He, before the end of the fortnight, looked again and 
again in the glass to take leave of himself, hung up 
his flute, and — ^was married. The bride and bride- 
groom were presented to lord and lady Oldborough, 
and went immediately abroad. 

Thus the forms of homage and the rights of vassal- 
age are altered ; the competition for favour having 
succeeded to the dependance for protection, the feudal 
lord of ancient times could ill compete in power with 
the influence of the modem political patron. 
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Pending the negotiation of this loaniage, and du-^ 
ring the whole of this eventful fortnight, Ouniiinghaiii 
Falconer had been in the utmotst anxiety that can be 
conceived — not for a brother's interests^ but for his 
own: his own advancement he judged would depend 
upon the result^ and he could hot restday ornigiht till 
the marriage was happily completed — (though^ at the 
same time^ he secretly cursed all the loves and mar- 
riages^ which had drawn lordOldborough'sattentioa 
away from that embassy on which his own heart was 
fixed. 

Buckhurst^ the while^ though not admitted behind 
the scenes^ said he was sufficiently amused by what 
he saw on the stage, enjoyed the comedy of the whole, 
and pretty weH made out for himself the doable plot 
The confidante, miss Falconer, played her part toad- 
miratimi, and prevailed on miss Hauton to appear on 
the appointed day in the character of a rtatonaUe 
woman; and accordingly she suffered herself to be led, 
in fashionable style, to the hymeneal altar by the 
marquis of Twickenham. This denouement satisfied 
lord Oldborough. 



CHAPTER X. 



Thb day after his. niece's marriage was happily ef- 
fected, lord Oldborough said to his secretary, "N<wr, 
Mr Cunningham Falconer, I haveieiaure to turn 
my mind again to the Tourville papers." 

" I was in hopes,, my iord/' said the secretary {tt 
compostmt le visage)^ " I was in hopes that this happy 
alliance, which secures the duke of Greenwich^ would 
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iHi¥e pat y«ur lordship's miiid completely at eaM> and 
ik«t yon would not We Mt h stoessary toexasaine 
hsrihtsr cnto tfaat nystery/' 

^' Weak men never foresee advemty dxffimgfn^ 
perity, nor pitnperity during adversity/' replied !ord 
Oldboroi^b. *^ Hie majesty has decided iiMnedisiely 
to recall his pvesent csroy at that German court; a 
mtw one will be sent, and the choice of that eKvoy his 
laajesity is gradenhdy pleased to leave to me. — Yoq 
are a very young aMm, Mr. Cunningham FalcMier^ 
but yon have given me such written irrefragable prooft 
of your ability and information, that I have no scru- 
ple in reconmeadiBg yon to his majesty as a person 
l» vImmb his isteresls may be intrusted^ and the aeal 
and attachment your ftunily have shown me in actioiiB> 
not isi w«vds oa^j, have oonvinced me that 1 cannot 
choose better ibr my private aflairs. Therefore^ if the 
appesntmeat be agreeable to you, you casnot too soon 
make wbat preparations may be necessary." 

CvnningfaaM, delighted, ma^ his acknowledge 
menta and thanka for the honour and the favour con- 
ferred upon him with aU the eloquence in his power. 

*^ I endcaveur not to do any thtng hastily, Mr. 
Conmngham Fakoner/' said his lordship. ^ I frank- 
ly tell you, that I was not at first prepossessed in 
yauv favour, nor did i feel inclined to do more for you 
than that to whkh I had been induced by peculiaT 
circumstanoes. Under this prepossession, I perhaps 
dad xwt for some time do justice to your talents ; but 
I should be witliout judgment, or without cmklour, if 
I dad not feef and acknowledge the merit of the per- 
fevmaace which I hold in my hand.** 

M 1* 
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The performance was a pamphlet in sujpportof lord 
Oldborough'8 administration^ published In Cunning- 
ham's name, but the greater part of it was written by 
his good genius in the garret. 

<' On ihisy" said lord Oldborough^ putting his hand 
upon it as it lay on the table^ " on this found your 
just title^ sir^ to my esteem and confidence/' 

Would not the truth have burst from any man of 
common generosity^ honour, or honesty ? — ^Would not 
a man who had any feeling, conscience, or shame, 
supposing he could have resolved to keep his secret, 
at this instant, have been ready to sink into the earth 
with confusion, under this unmerited praise? — In 
availing himself falsely of a title to esteem and con- 
fidence, then fraudulently of another's talents to ob- 
tain favour, honour, and emolument, would not a 
blush, or silence, some awkwardness, or some hesita- 
tion, have betrayed him to eyes far less penetrating 
than those of lord Oldborough ? Yet nothing of this 
was felt by Cunningham : he made, with a good grace, 
all the disqualifying speeches of a modest author, re- 
peated his thanks and assurances of grateful attach- 
ment, and retired triumphant. — It must be acknow- 
ledged that he was fit for a diplomatist. His cre- 
dentials were forthwith made out in form, and his 
instructions, public and private, furnished. No ex- 
pence was spared in fitting him out for his embassy — 
his preparations made, his suite appointed, his liveries 
finished, his carriage at the door, he departed in grand 
style; and all commissioner Fiedconer's friends, of 
which, at this time, he could not fail to have many, 
poured in with congratulations on the rapid advance- 
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nient of his sons, and on all sides exclamations were 
heard in favour oi friends in power" 

** True — very true, indeed. And see what it is," 
said commissioner Falconer, turning to Buckhurst, 
'' see what it is to have a son so perverse, that he will 
not make use of a good friend when he has one, and 
who will not accept the promise of an excellent living 
when he can get it !" 

All his friends and acquaintance now joining in 
one chorus told Buckhurst, in courtly terms, that he 
was a ibd, and Buckhurst hegan to think they must 
be right. — ^' For here," said he to himself, " are my 
two precious brothers finely provided for, one an en- 
voy, the other a major in esse, and a lieutenant-colonel 
tn posse — and I, in esse and in posse, what ? — ^Nothing 
but a good fellow — one day with the four in hand 
dub, the next in my chambers, studying the law, by 
which T shall never make a penny. And there's miss 
Caroline Percy, who has declined the honour of my 
hand, no doubt, merely because I have indulged a 
Uttle in good company, instead of immuring myself 
with Coke and Blackstone, Viners and Saunders, Bo- 
sanquet and Schoales, or chaining myself to a special- 
pleaider's desk, like cousin Alfred, that galley-slave of 
the law ! — ^No, no, I'll not make a galley-slave of my- 
self. Besides, at my mother's, in all that set, and in 
the higher circles with Hauton and the Clays, and 
those people, whenever I appear in the character of a 
poor barrister, I am scouted — should never have got 
on at all, but for my being a wit — a wit !— and have 
not I wit enough to make my foi'tune ? As my father 
says. What hinders me ? — My conscience only. And 

m2 
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wky sbould my ooaseience b» so cursedly delicate^ so 
unlike other men's consciences?*' 

In tbis Ikumour^ Buckknrst was easily persuaded 
by his father to take orders. The paralytic i»- 
cumbent of Chipping-Friars bad just at this ttae 
another stroke of the palsy, on which cd<Miel Haulm 
oongratttlated the young deacon; and, to keep him 
in patience while waiting for the third stroke, nadle 
him chaplain to bis regiment — The Clays also intro- 
duced him to their uncle, biebop Clay, who had, as 
they toM him, taken a prodigious ^ey to bim; hr 
he observed, that in carding a partridge, Buckburst 
never touched the wing with a knife, but after nick- 
ing the joint, tore it etf, so as to leave adhering to 
the bone that muscle obnoxious to aH good eaters. 
*-The bishop pronounced bim to be ''a ci^itid 
carver." 

Fortune at this time threw into Buckhorst's bands 
unasked, unlooked-for, and in the oddest way ima- 
ginable, a gift of no small vsdue in itself, and » 
earnest of her future ftivours. 

At some high festival, Buckburst was invited to 
dine with the bishop. Now bii^op Clay was a ru- 
bicund, full-blown, ^rt-necked prelate, with the 
fear of apoplexy continually before bin^ except when 
dinner was cm the table; and at this time, a dinner 
was on the table, ricb with every dainty of the season, 
that earth, air, and sea, could provide. Grace being 
first said by the chaplaiii, the bishop sat down 
^^riehfy to enjoy;" but it haf^ned in the irst on- 
set, that a morsel too large for his lordship's swallow 
stuck in his throat. The bishop grew crinieoa— 
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purpk— 4»Iack in the face ; the chaplMR started up> 
and untied his neckcloths The guests croirded rolindy 
one offering water, another advising bread, another 
calling for a raw egg, another thumping has lordship 
on the back. Buckhnrst Falconer^ with more pre« 
•ence of mind than was shown by^ anj other person> 
saved his patron's life. He blew with force in the 
biahi^'s ear, and thus produced such a salutary con« 
▼ulsion in the throat, as relieved his lordship frooi 
the danger of suffocati<m.'^ The bishop, recovering 
hh breath and vital functions, sat up, restored to 
life, and dinner— 4ie eat again, and drank to Mr. 
Buckhurst Falconer's health, with thanks for this 
good service to the church, to which he pvt)phesied 
the reverend young gentleman would, in good time, 
prove an honour. And that he might be, in some 
measure, the means of accomplishing his own pro- 
phecy, bbhop Clay did, before he slept, which was 
imiiiediately after dinner, present Mr. Buckhurst 
Falconer with a living worth 400/. a year ; a living 
which had not fallen into the bishop's gift above half 
a day, and which, as there were six worthy clergy* 
men in waiting for it, would necessarily have been 
disposed of the next morning. 

'* Oh ! star of patronage, shine ever thus upon the 
Falconers!" cried Buckhurst, when, elevated with 

* Some learned persons assert that this could not have hap- 
pened. We can only aver that it did happen. The assertions 
against the possibility of the fact remind us of the physician in 
Zadig, who, as the fable tells us, wrote a book to prove that 
Zadig should have gon« blind, though he had actually recovered 
the uae of his eye.i^Zadig never read the book. 
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wine in honour of the churchy he gave an account to 
his father at night of the success of the day. — '^ Oh! 
thou, whose influence has, for us, arrested Fortune 
at the top of her wheel, he ever thus propitious ! — 
Only make me a dean. Hare you not made my 
brother, the dunce, a colonel ? and my brother^ the 

knave, an envoy? 1 only pray to be a dean— I 

ask not yet to be a bishop-— you see I have s<Hne con- 
science left." 

<^ True/' said his father, laughing. " Now go to 
bed, Buckhurst ; you may, for your fortune is up." 

" Ha ! my good cousin Percys, whwe are you now ? 
— Education, merit, male and female, where are yoa 
now ? — Planting cabbages, and presiding at a day- 
school : one son plodding in a pleader's office*-— an- 
other cast in an election for an hospital physician — 
a third encountering a plague in the West Indies. 
I give you joy ! " 

No wonder the commissioner exulted, for he had 
not only provided thus rapidly for his sons, but he 
had besides happy expectations for himself. — ^With 
lord Oldborough he was now in higher favour and 
confidence than he had ever hoped to be. Lord Old- 
borough, who was a man little prone to promise, and 
who always did more than he said, had, since the 
marriage of his niece, thrown out a hint that he was 
aware of the expence it must have been to eommi»- 
sioner and Mrs. Falconer to give entertainments con- 
tinually, and to keep open house, as they had done 
this winter, for his political friends— no instance of 
zeal in his majesty's service, his lordship said, be 
hoped was ever lost upon him, and, if he continued 
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in power, he trusted he should find occasion to show 
his gratitude. This from another minister might 
mean nothing but to pay with words; from lord 
Oldborough the commissioner justly deemed it as 
good as a promissory note for a lucrative place. 
Accordingly he put it in circulation directly among 
his creditors, and he no longer trembled at the ex- 
pence at which he had lived and was living. Both 
Mrs. Falconer and he had ever considered a good 
cook, and an agreeable house, as indispensably ne- 
cessary to those who would rise in the world ; and 
they laid it down as a maxim, that, if people wished 
to grow rich, they must begin by appearing so. Upon 
this plan every thing in their establishment, table, 
servants, equipage, dress, were far more splendid than 
their fortune could afford. The immediate gratifica- 
tion which resulted from this display, combining with 
their maxims of policy, encouraged the whole family 
to continue this desperate game. Whenever the 
timidity of the commissioner had started; when 
pressed by his creditors, he had backed, and had 
wished to stop in this course of extravagance ; his 
lady, of a more intrepid character, urged him for- 
ward, pleading that he had gone too far to recede — 
that the poorer they were, the more necessary to keep 
up the brilliant appearance of affluence. How else 
could her daughters, after all the sums that had been 
risked upon them, hope to be advantageously esta- 
blished ? How otherwise could they preserve what 
her friend lady Jane Granville so justly styled the 
patronage of fashion ? 

When success proved Mrs. Falconer to be right, 
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''Now, eoumiaBkMier Falovaer! Now!" Hovske 
triunphed, and hoir ahe talked! Her sons all in 
auch fftvoui^^her daugfatem in sadi faahion ! No 
piuiy without tke miss Falconera !«^— -Mias FakoMn 
Bust sing — miss Faleoneffa must plajr^^inisa Falcanen 
must daaee> or no hdj of a house could fsei hefaelf 
happf, or oould tliink abe had doae her dotj— no 
piano, no harp oould di»w auch crowds as the vom 
Falconers. It was the anbition among the faahionafak 
men to dance with the miss Falconers, to flirt with the 
miss Falconers. '' Not mer^y flirting, ma'am," ai 
Mrs. Falconer said, and took proper pains should be 
heard, " but sereral serious proposals from fer j re- 
spectable quarters : " howerer, none y€< exactly what 
she could resolre to accept for her girls— ahe looked 
high for them, ahe owned — she thought she had a 
right to look high. Girls in fashion should not take 
the first <^er8 — they should hold up their heads: 
why ahould they not aspire to rank, why not to title, 
as well as to fortune ? 

Poor Petcalf ! General Petcalfs son had beeBfiir 
some time, as it was well known, desperatdy in lore 
with miss Georgiana Falconer; but what diance had 
he now? However, he was to be managed r he vas 
useful sometimes, as a partner, ^ to whom one nMjr 
say one is engaged when a person one does not cfaooie 
to dance with asks for the honour of one's hand- 
useful sometimes to turn orer the leaTes of the 
mnsac^book-^uaefiil always as an attendant in pablic 
places — useful, in short, to be exhibited as a oqitiTe; 
for one captive leads to another conquest." Aad 
miss Arabella Falconer too oould boast her conquests, 
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tlMNi^ nobody merely by k^kiiig at her would have 
gueaied it: but she was a striking exemplification of 
tke truth of lady Jane GranTOle's maxim, that 
fiiBiiion, like Veaus's girdle, can beautify any girl, 
let her be ever so ugly. 

And now the Falconer family having risen and 
sueoeeded beyond their most sanguine hopes by a 
eombinati<m oi lucky circumstances, and by adhe- 
rence to their favourite system, we leave them for- 
tified in their principles, and at the height of pros- 
perity. 



CHAPTER XI. 



FoBTUKB, as if she had been piqued by Mr. Percy's 
disdain, and jealous of his professed reliance upon 
the superior power oi her rival. Prudence, seemed 
now determined to humble him and all. his family, 
to try if she could not force him to make some of 
the customary sacrifices of principle to propitiate 
her favour. 

Unsu8]»cious of the designs that were carrying 
forward against him in secret, Mr. Percy had quite 
forgotten his fears that his wicked relation sir Robert 
Percy, and solicitor Sharpe, might take advantage of 
the loss of that deed which had never been found 
since the night of the fire at Percy-hall. It was 
nearly two years afterwards that Mr. Percy received 
a letter from his cousin, sir Robert, informing hidi 
that he had been advised to dispute the title to th^ 
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Percy estate^ that he had the opinion of the first 
lawyers in England in his favour^ and that he bad 
gi^en directions to his solicitor, Mr. Sharpe, to 
commence a suit to reinstate the lawful heir in the 
property of his ancestors. — Sir Robert Percy added 
something about his reluctance to go to law, and a 
vast deal about candour, justice, and family friend- 
ship, which it would be needless and unreasonable 
to repeat. 

Fresh search was now made for the lost deed, but 
in Fain ; and in vain Rosamond reproached herself 
with having betrayed the secret of that loss to the 
revengeful attorney. — ^The ensuing post brought no- 
tice from Mr. Sharpe that proceedings were com- 
menced. — In sir Robert's letter, though not in the 
attorney's, there was obviously left an opening for an 
offer to compromise ; this was done either with in- 
tent to lure Mr. Percy on to make an offer, which 
might afterwards appear against him, or it was done 
in the hope, that, intimidated by the fear of an ex- 
pensive and hazardous suit, Mr. Percy might give 
up half his estate, to secure the quiet possession of 
the remainder. But they knew little of Mr. Percy 
who argued in this manner : he was neither to be 
lured nor intimidated from his right — all compromise, 
'^ all terms of commerce he disdained." He sent no 
answer, but prepared to make a vigorous defence. 
For this purpose he wrote to his son Alfred, desiring 
him to spare no pains or expence, to engage the best 
counsel, and to put them in full possession of the 
cause. Alfred regretted that he was not of sufficient 
standing at the bar to take the lead in conducting 
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his father's cause : he, however^ prepared all the do- 
(minents with great care and ability. From time to 
time, as the business went on, he wrote to his father 
in good spirits, saying that he had excellent hopes 
they should succeed, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
loss of the deed ; that the more he considered the 
case, the more clearly the justice of their cause and 
the solidity of their right appeared. Alas ! Alfred 
showed himself to be but a young lawyer, in depend^ 
ing so much upon right and justice, while a point of 
law was against him. It is unnecessary, and would 
be equally tedious and unintelligible to most readers, 
to dwell upon the details of this suit. Contrary to 
the usual complaints of the law's delay, this cause 
went through the courts in a short time, because 
Mr. Percy did not make use of any subterfuge to 
protract the business. A decree was given in favour 
of sir Robert Percy, and he became the legal pos- 
sessor of the great Percy estate in Hampshire, which 
had been so long the object of his machinations. 

Thus, at one stroke, the Percy family fell from the 
station and affluence which they had so long, and, in 
the opinion of all who knew them, so well enjoyed. 
Great was the regret among the higher classes, and 
great, indeed, the lamentations of the poor in the 
neighbourhood, when the decree was made known. 
It seemed as if the change in their situation was de- 
plored as a general misfortune, and as if it were felt 
by all more than by the sufferers themselves, who 
were never seen to give way to weak complaints, or 
heard to utter an invective against their adversary. 
This magnanimity increased the public sympathy, 
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and pity for them was soon coavertfed into indig- 
nation against sir Robert Porcy. Naturally insolent, 
and aoir elated with suoceasj he wrote post after pest 
to express his impadeoce to oome and take possession 
of his estate, and to hasten the departure of his re- 
lations from the family seat. This was as cruel as it 
was unnecessary, for from the moment when they 
learnt the event of the trials they had been occupied 
with the preparations for tlieir d^>aKure ; for the re* 
•Illation of all the convemences and luxuries they 
possessed^ all the pleasures associated with the ides 
of home ; for parting with all the animate and in- 
animate objects to which they had long and earljr 
habits of affection and attachment. This family had 
never been proud in prosperity, nor were they aliject 
in adversity: they submitted with fortitude to their 
fate ; yet they could not, without regret, leave the 
place where they had spent so many happy years. 

It had been settled that the improvements which 
Mr. Percy had made on tlie estate, the expence d the 
buildings and furniture at Percy-hall, of which a 
valuation had been made, should be taken in lieu of 
all arrears of r^it to which sir Robert might lay 
claim. In consequence of this award, Mr. Percy 
and his family were anxious to leave every thii^ 
about the house and place in perfe<st order, that they 
might fulfil punctually their part of the agreement 
The evening before they were to quit Percy-hall, they 
went into every room, to take a review of the whole. 
The house was peculiarly convenient and well 
arranged. Mr. Percy had spared nothing to render it 
in every respect agreeable^ not only to his guests, but 
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to his family^ to make lits children happy in their 
home. His daughters' apartments he had fitted up 
for them in the neatest manner^ and they had taken 
pleasure in omameRting them with their own work 
and drawings. They feH very melancholy the even- 
ing they were to take leave of these for ever. They 
tock down some of their drawings^ and aH the little 
trophies preserved from childhood^ memorials of early 
tngenuity or taste, which could be of no use or value 
to any one except to themselves; every thing else 
they agreed to leave as usual, to show how kind their 
^Either had been to them — a sentiment well suited to 
their good and innocent minds. They opened their 
writing-tables and their drawing-boxes for the last 
time; for the last time they put fresh flowers into 
their flower-pots, and, with a sigh, left their little 
apartments. 

All the femily then went out to walk in the park 
and through the shrubberies. It was a delightful 
summer's evening; the birds were^nging — ** Caring 
little," as Rosamcmd said, ^'Ah* our going away." 
The sun was just setting, and they thought they had 
aevw seen the place look so beautiful. Indeed Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy had, for many years, deliighted in 
cultivating the natural beauties of this picturesque 
situation, and their improvements were now begin- 
nkig to appear to advantage. But they were never to 
enjoy the success of their labours ! The old steward 
fbUowed the family in this walk. He stopped every 
now and then to deplwe over each fine tree or shrub 
as they passed, and could scarcely refrain from burst- 
ing into invectives against him that was coming after 
them into possession. 
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^' The whole country cries shame upon the Til- 
lain/' John began ; but Mr. Percy, with a smile, 
stopped him. 

*' Let us bear our misfortunes, John, with a good 
grace— let us be thankful for the happiness which we 
hare enjoyed, and submit ourselves to the will of 
Providence. Without any hypocrisy or affected re- 
signation, I say, at this instant, what, with my whole 
heart, I feel, that I submit, without repining, to the 
will of God, and firmly believe that all is for the 
best." 

'^ And so I strive to do," said John. '^ But only, 
I say, if it had pleased Grod to order it otherwise, it's 
a pity the wicked should come just after us to enjoy 
themselves, when they have robbed us of all." 

'' Not of all," said Mr. Percy. 

*' What is it thev have not robbed us of?" cried 
John: '^ not a thing but they must have from us." 

'' No; the best of all things we keep for ourselves 
— it cannot be taken from us — a good conscience." 

" Worth all the rest — that's true," said John; 
'^ and that is what he will never have who is coming 
here to-morrow — never — ^never ! They say he don't 
sleep at nights. But I'll say no more about him, 
only — ^he's not a good man." 

^' I am sure, John, you are not a good courtier," 
said Mrs. Percy, smiling: ''you ought to prepare to 
pay your court to your new master." 

'' My new master ! " cried John, growing red : " the 
longest day ever I live, I'll never have a new master! 
All that I have in the world came from you, and I'll 
never have another master. Sure you will let me 
follow you? I will be no trouble: though but little^ 
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may be I can do somethings still. Surely, madam — 
surely^ sir — young ladies, you'll speak for me — I shall 
be let to follow the fortunes of the family, and go 
along with you into banishmefU" 

'' My good John," said Mr. Percy, '* since you 
desire to follow us into banishment, as you call it, you 
shall; and as long as we have any thing upon earth, 
you shall never want. You must stay here to-morrow, 
after we are gone, to give up possession." (John 
could not stand this, but turned away to hide his 
face.) ^' When your business is done," continued 
Mr. Percy, *' you may set out and follow us as soon 
as you please." 

'* I thank you, sir, kindly," said John, with a most 
grateful bow^ that took in all the family, '' that's new 
life to me." 

He said not a word more during the rest of the 
walk, except just as he passed near the beach where 
the ship was wrecked, he exclaimed, " There was the 
first beginning of all our misfortunes : who would 
have thought that when we gave them shelter we 
should be turned out so soon ourselves? 'twas that 
drunken rascal of a Dutch carpenter was the cause of 
all!" 

The next morning the whole family set out in an 
open carriage, which had been made for the purpose 
of carrying as many of the young people as possible 
upon excursions of pleasure. It was a large sociable, 
which they used to call their caravan. 

At the great gate of the park old John stopped the 
carriage, and leaning over to his master, whispered, 
" I beg your pardon, sir, but God bless you, and don't 
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M.WB trough theviSiage: if yun please^ t$ke ththask 
road; for I've just learned that ^ is on the great 
road^ and as aear hand as the turn at the sduxil- 
house, and they say he wants to be dririi^ in his 
coach and four through the village as you ate all 
going out— now 1 wodkin't lor anything he bad that 
triumph «ver usw" 

^' Thank ytm, good John/' said Mr. Percy, *^ but 
such ^um^is cannot mortify us." 

Poor John rehictantly opened the gate and let the 
carriage pass — they drove on — they cast a lingering 
look behind as they quitted the paric — 



.*« Must 1 then leave thee, Pftrndiw? 



»» 



As they passed through the village the poor peo- 
ple came out of their houses to take leave of their ex- 
cellent landlord ; they flocked round the carriage, and 
hung upon it till it stopped, and then, with one voiee, 
they poured forth- praises, and blessings, and prayers 
for better days. Just at this moment sir Robert 
Percy made his appearaaice. His equipage was spLah- 
did; his coachman drov« his four fine horses down 
the street, the middle of which was cleared in an in- 
stant. The crowd gazed at the shotw as it passed — 
sir Robert gave a signal to his coachman to drive 
slower, that he might longer enjoy the triumph — he 
pat his head out <^ the coach window, but no one 
cried, " God bless: him ! " His inac^ence was obviously 
mortified as he passed the Percy femily, lar Mr. 
Percy bowed with an air of dignity and dneevluhiefli 
which seemed to say, ^' My fiortune is yaur»--4Mit I 
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am still myself." Some of the spectators clapped 
ti^ir bands^ and some wept. 

Mr. Percy seemed to have prepared his mind for 
every circumstance of his departure^ and to be per* 
fectly composed^ or at least master of his feelings; 
but a small incident, which had not been foreseen, 
suddenly moved him almost to tears: as they crossed 
the bridge, which was at the farthest end of the 
village, they heard the muffled bells of the church 
toU as if for a public calamity.* Instantly recollecting 
the resentment to which these poor people were ex* 
posing themselves, by this mark of their affection 
and regret, Mr. Percy went by a short path to the 
church as quickly as possible, and had the bells 
unmuffled. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Mb. Perot fortunately possessed, independently of 
the Percy estate, a farm worth about seven or eight 
hundred a year, which he had purchased with part 
of his wife's fortune; on which he had built a lodge, 
that he had intended for the future residence of one 
of his sons. The Hills was the name of this lodge, 
to which all the family now retired. Though it was 
in the same county with Percy-hall, Clermont-park, 
Falconer>court, Hungerford-castle, and within reach 
of several other gentlemen's seats, yet from its being 

* On Mr. Morri8*8 depMrtuie fimn Pieroefield the same cireum- 
stanoe happened. 

N 1* 
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in a billy part of the oountiy^ through which no 
regular road had heen rnade^ it was little frequented, 
and gave the idea not only of complete retirement, 
hut of remoteness. Though a lonely situation, it 
was, howerer, a beautifiil one. The house stood on 
the brow of a hill, and looked into a deep glen, 
through the steep descent of which ran a clear and 
copious rivulet rolling over a stony bed; the rods 
were covered with mountain flowers, and wild shrufas 
But nothing is more tiresome than a picture in 
prose : we shall, therefore, beg our readers to recall to 
their imagination some of the views they may have 
seen in Wales, and they will probably have a better 
idea of this place than any that we could give by the 
most laboured description, amplified with all the 
epithets in the English language. 

The house at the Hills, though finished, was yet 
but scantily furnished, and was so small that it could 
hardly hold the family, who were now obliged to take 
refuge in it. However, they were well disposed to 
accommodate each other: they had habits of order, 
and had so little accustomed themselves to be waited 
upon, that this sudden change in their fortune and 
way of life did not appear terrible, as it would to many 
in the same rank. Undoubtedly they felt the loss of 
real conveniences, but they were not tormented with 
ideal wants, or with the pangs of mortified vanity- 
Evils they had to bear, but they were not the most 
dreadful of all evils — those of the imagination. 

Mr. Percy, to whom his whole family looked for 
•counsel and support, now showed all the energy and 
decision of his character. What he knew must be 
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done sooner or later he did decidedly at first. The 
superflmties, to which his family had been accus« 
tomed, were instantly abandoned. The great tor- 
ment of decayed gentry is the remembrance of their 
former station^ and a weak desire still to appear what 
their fortune no longer allows them to be. This folly 
Mr. Percy had not to combat in his family, where all 
were eager to resign even more of their own comforts 
than the occasion required. It was the object now for 
the family who were at home to live as frugally as 
possible, that they might save as much of their small 
income as they could, to assist and forward the sons 
in their professions. 

The eldest son, Godfrey, could not yet have heard 
of the cl^nge in his father's fortune, and in his own 
expectations; but from a passage in his last letter, it 
was evident that he had some idea of the possibility 
of such a reverse, and that he was preparing himself 
to live with economy. From Alfred and Erasmus 
Mr. Percy had at this trying time the satisfaction of 
receiving at once the kindest and the most manly 
letters, containing strong expressions of gratitude to 
their father for having given them such an education 
as would enable them, notwithstanding the loss of 
hereditary fortune, to become independent and re* 
spectable* What would have been the difference of 
their fate, and of their feelings, had they been suf- 
fered to grow up into mere idle lounging gentlemen, 
or feur-in*hand coachmen! In different words, but 
with the same spirit, both brothers declared that this 
change in the circumstances of their family did not 
depress their minds, but, on the contrary, gave them 

n2 
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new and powerful motives for exertion. It seemed 
to be the first wish of their souls to fulfil the fond 
hopes and predictions of their father^ and to make 
some return for the care their parents had taken of 
their education. 

Their father^ pleased by the sanguine hopes and 
ardent spirit expressed in their letters, was however 
sensible that a considerable time must elapse before 
they could make any thing by law or medicine. They 
were as yet only in the outset of their precessions, the 
difficult beginning, when men must toil often without 
reward, be subject to crosses and losses, and rebukes 
and rebuffs, when their rivals push them back, and 
when they want the assistance of friends to help 
them forward, whilst with scarcely the means to live 
they must appear like gentlemen. 

Beside the faithful steward, two servants, who 
were much attached to the family, accompanied them 
to their retirement. One was Mrs. Harte, who had 
lived with Mrs. Percy above thirty years; and who, 
from being a housekeeper with handsome wages and 
plenary power over a numerous household at Percy- 
hall, now served with increased zeal at the Hills, 
^ing a great part of the work of the house herself, 
with the assistance only of a stout country girl newly 
Jiired, whose awkwardness and ignorance, or, as Mrs. 
Harte expressed it, whose comical foayt, she bore 
with a patience that cost her more than all the rest 
The other servant who followed the altered fortunes 
of the Percy family was a young man of the name of 
Johnson, whom Mr. Percy had bred up from a boy, and 
who was so creditable a servant thi^t he could readily 
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iiave obtained a place with high wages in any opulent 
family^ either in the country or in London; but he 
chose to abide by his master, who could now only 
afford to give him very little. Indeed, Mr. Percy 
would not have kept any man-servant in his present 
circumstances, but out of regard for this young man> 
who seemed miserable at the thoughts of leaving him, 
and who undertook to make himself useful in the 
farm as well as in the house. 

Very different was Johnson from the present race 
0^ fine town servants, who follow with no unequal 
steps the follies and vices of their hellers; and who, 
by their insolence and extravagance, become the just 
torments of their masters. Very different was John- 
son from some country* servants, who with gross 
selfishness look solely to their own eating and drink- 
ing, and whose only thought is how to swallow as 
much and do as little as possible. 

As soon as he had settled his home, Mr. Percy 
looked abroad to a tract of improvable ground, on 
which he might employ his agricultural skill. He 
had reason to rejoice in having really led the life of 
a country gentleman. He understood country busi- 
ness, and he was ably assisted in all the details of 
fanning and management. Never, in the most pros- 
perous days, did the old steward seem so fully 
interested in his master's affairs, so punctual and 
active in executing his comn^nds, and, above all, so 
respectful in his manner to his master, as now in his 
fallen fortunes. 

It would be uninteresting to readers who are not 
&rmers to enter into a detail of Mr. Percy's proba- 
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ble improvements. It is enough to say^ that his 
hopes were founded upon experience^ and that he was 
a man capable of calculating. He had been long in 
the habit of keeping accurate accounts^ not such as 
gentlemen display when they are pleased to prove 
that their farm produces more than ever farm pro- 
duced before. All the tradesmen with whom he had 
dealt were^ notwithstanding his change of fortune^ 
ready to trust him; and those who were strangers, 
finding themselves regularly paid, soon acquired con- 
fidence in his punctuality. So that> far from being 
terrified at having so little, he felt surprised at having 
still so much money at his command. — The enjoy- 
ment of high credit must surely give more pleasuraUe 
feelings than the mere possession of wealth. 

Often, during the first year after he had been de- 
prived of the Percy estate, Mr. Percy declared, that, 
as to himself, he had actually lost nothing ; for he 
had never been expensive or luxurious, his personal 
enjoyments were nearly the same, and his active 
pursuits were not very different from what they had 
always be^. He had, it is true, less time than he 
wished to give to literature, or to indulge in the 
company and conversation of his wife and daughters; 
but even the pain of this privation was compensated 
by the pleasure he felt in observing the excellencies 
in their characters which adversity developed. — ^It 
has by some persons been thought, that women who 
have been suffered to acquire literary tastes, whose 
understandings have been cultivated and refined, are 
apt to disdain or to become unfit for the useful mi- 
nutiae of domestic duties. In the education of her 
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daughters Mrs. Percy had guarded against this dan« 
ger, and she now experienced the happy effects of 
her {nndence. At first they had felt it somewhat 
irksome^ in their change of circumstances^ to be 
forced to spend a considerable portion of their time 
in preparations for the mere business of living, but 
they perceived that this constraint gave a new 
firing to their minds^ and a higher relish to their 
fitvottrite employments. After the domestic business 
of the day was done^ they enjoyed, with fresh de- 
light, the pleasures of which it is not in the power 
of fortune to deprive us. 

Soon after the family-were settled at the Hills, 
they were surprised by a visit from commissioner 
Falconer — surprised, because, though they knew that 
he had a certain degree of commonplace friendship 
for them as relations, yet they were aware that his 
regard was not independent of fortune, and they had 
never supposed that he would come to seek them in 
their retirement. After some general expressions of 
conddenoe on their losses, their change of situation, 
and the inconveniences to which a large fiamily, bred 
up, as they had been, in affluence, must suffer in 
their present abode, he went out to walk with Mr. 
Percy, and he then began to talk over his own family 
affidrs. With polite acknowledgment to Mr. Percy 
of the advantage he had derived from his introduc- 
tion to lord Oldborough, and with modestly implied 
compliments to his own address in turning that intro- 
duction to the best possible account, Mr. Falconer led 
to the suhject on which he wanted to dilate. 

'* You see, my dear Mr. Percy," said he, " with- 
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out vanity I may now venture to say, my plans for 
advancing my iamOy have all succeeded; my sons 
have risen in the world, or rather have been pushed 
up, beyond my most sanguine h<^)es." 

*^ I give you joy with all my heart," said Mr. 
Percy. 

" But, my good sir, listen to me; your sons mig^t 
have been in as advantageous situations, if you had 
not been too proud to profit by the evidently favour* 
able dispositions which lord Oldborough showed 
towards you and yours." 

*' Too proud ! No, my friend, I assure you, pride 
never influenced my conduct — I acted ttom prin- 
ciple." 

*' So you are pleased to call it. — ^But we will not 
go back to the past— no man likes to acknowledge he 
has been wrong. Let us, if you please, look to the 
future. You know that you are now in a diflferent 
situation from what you were formerly, when you 
could afford to follow your principles, or your 
systems. Now, my dear sir, give me leave to tell 
you that it is your duty, absolutely your duty, to 
make use of your interest for your sons. There b 
not a man in England, who, if he chose it, might 
secure for his sons a better patron than you could." 

'^ I trust," replied Mr. Percy, ^^ that I have se- 
cured for my sons what is better than a good patron 
— a good education." 

" Both are best," said Mr. Falconer. '' Proud as 
you are, cousin Percy, you must allow this, when you 
look roimd and^see who rises, and how. — ^And now 
we are by ourselves, let me ask you, frankly and 
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seriously, why do not you try to estaUish your sons 
by patronage?" 

** Frankly and seriously^ then> because I detest 
and despise the whole system of patronage." 

'^ That's very strong," said Mr. Falconer. '* And 
I am glad for your sake, and for the sake of your 
fiimily^ that nobody heard it but myself." 

^ If the whole world heard me/' pursued Mr. 
Percy^ '' I should say just the same. Strong — ^yery 
strong ! — I am glad of it ; for (excuse me^ you are 
my relation, and we are on terms of familiarity) the 
delicate, guarded, qualifying, trimming, mincing, 
pouncet-box, gentleman-usher mode of speaking 
truth, makes no sort of impression. Truth should 
always be strong — speaking or acting." 

'^ Well, well, I beg your pardon ; as strong let it 
be as you please, only let it be cool, and then we 
cannot fail to understand one another. I think you 
were going to explain to me why you detest and 
despise what you call the system of patronage." 

'^ Because I believe it to be ruinous to my country. 
Whenever the honours of professions, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical, are bestowed by favour, not earned 
by merit — whenever the places of trust and dignity 
in a state are to be gained by intrigue and solicita* 
tioQ— there is an end of generous emulation, and 
consequently of exertion. Talents and integrity, in 
losing their reward of glory, lose their vigour, and 
often their very existence. If the affairs of this 
nation were guided, and if her battles were fought, 
by the corrupt, imbecile creatures of patronage, how 
would they be guided .^-*how fought?— Wo be to 
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the country that traits to such rulers and such de- 
fenders ! Wo has been to every country that has so 
trusted ! — May such never be the fate of England ! — 
And that it never may^ let every honest independent 
Englishman set his face, his hand, his hearty against 
this base, this ruinous sj^stem ! — I will for one." 

" For one I— alas !" said Mr. Falconer, with a sigh 
meant to be heard, and a smile not intended to be 
seen, *^what can one do in such a desperate case? — • 
I am afraid certain things will goon in the world for 
ever, whether we profit by them or not. — And if I 
grftnt that patronage is sometimes a public evil, you 
must allow that it is often a private benefit." 

** I doubt even that," said Mr. Percy ; '^ for those 
young men who are brought up to expect patronage 
in any profession— But," said Mr. Percy, cheddng 
himself, ^^ I forgot who I am speaking to: I don't 
wish to say any thing that can hurt your feelings, 
especially when you are so kind to come to see me in 
adversity, and when you show so much interest in my 
affairs." 

*' Oh ! pray go on, go on," said the commissioner, 
smiling, *^ you will not hurt me, I assure you : con- 
sider, I am too firm in the success of my system to 
be easily offended on that point — go on ! — Those 
young men who are brought up to expect patronage 
in any profession " 

'^ Are apt to depend upon it too much," continued 
Mr. Percy, ''and consequently neglect to acquire 
knowledge. They know that things will be passed 
over for them, and they think that they need not be 
assiduous, because they are secure of being pro- 
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Fided for, independently of tbeir own exertions ; and 
if they Bare a turn for extravagance, they may in« 
dulge it, hecanae a place will set all to righta." 

^^ And if they are provided for, and if they do get 
good places, are they not well enough off? " said 
Mr. Falconer : ** I'll answer for it, your sons would 
think 80." 

Mr. Percy, with a look of proud humility, re- 
plied, '^ I am inclined to believe that my sons would 
not think themselves weU off, unless they were dis- 
tinguished by their own merit." 

*^ To be sure," said Mr. Falconer, correcting him- 
self ; '' of course I mean that too : but a young man 
can never distinguish himself, you know, so well aa 
when his merit is raised to a conspicuous situation." 

** Or disgrace himself so effectually, as when he is 
raised to a situation for which he is unprepared and 
unfit" 

. Theoommissioner^sbrowdouded— some unpleasant 
reflection or apprehension seemed to cross his mind. 
Mr. Percy had no intention of raising any ; he meant 
no alluMon to the commissioner's sons — ^he hastened 
to turn what he had said more decidedly upon his 
own. 

** I have chosen for my sons, or rather they have 
efaoeen for themselves," continued he, '* professions 
which are independent of influence, and in which it 
could be of little use to them. Patrons can be of 
little advantage to a lawyer or a physician. No 
judge, no attorney, can push a lawyer up, beyond a 
certain point — ^he may rise like a rocket, but he will 
fall like the stick, if he be not supported by his own 
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inherent powers. Where property or life is at stake, 
men will not compliment or even he influenced hy 
great recommendations — they will consult the hest 
lawyer, and the hest physician, whoever he may he. 
I have endeavoured to give my Alfred and Erasmus 
such an education as shall enable them honestly to 
work their own way to eminence." 

'' A friend's helping hand is no had thing/' said 
Mr. Falconer, " in that hard and slippery ascent." 

'^ As many friends, as many helping hands, in a 
fair way, as you please," said Mr. Percy : *^ I by no 
means would inculcate the anti-social, absurd, impos- 
sible doctrine, that young men, or any men, can or 
ought to be independent of the world. Let my sons 
make friends for themselves, and enjoy the adrantage 
of mine. I object only to their becoming dependent, 
wasting the best years of their lives in a miserable, 
debasing servitude to patrons — to patrons, who at 
last may perhaps capriciously desert them at their 
utmost need." 

Again, without designing it, Mr. Percy nvakeaed 
unpleasant recollections in the mind of the com- 
missioner. 

^' Ah ! there you touch a tender string with me," 
said Mr. Falconer, sighing. *^ I have known some- 
thing of that in my life. Lord N — and Mr. Cx— • 
did indeed use me shamefully ill. But I was young 
then, and did not choose my friends well. I know 
more of the world now, and have done better for my 
sons— and shall do better, I trust, for myself. In 
the mean time, my dear Mr. Percy, let us think of 
your affiars. Such a man as you should not be lost 
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here on a farm amongst turaipe and carrots. So lord 
Oldborough says and thinks*— and^ in shorty to come 
to the point at once> I was not sounding you from idle 
curiosity respecting patronage^ or from any imperti- 
nent desire to interfere with your concerns ; but I 
come, commissioned by lord Oldborough, to make an 
offer, which, I am persuaded, whatever theoretical 
objections might occur," said the commissioner, \rith 
a significant smile, " Mr. Percy is too much a man 
of practical sense' to reject. Lord Oldborough em- 
powers me to say, that it is his wish to see his 
government supported and strengthened by men of 
Mr. Percy's talents and character ; that he is per- 
suaded that Mr. Percy would speak well in parlia- 
ment; that if Mr. Percy will join us, his lordship 
will bring him into parliament, and give him thus 
an opportunity of at once distinguishing himself, ad- 
vancing his family, repairing the injustice of fortune, 
and serving his country.'* 

Commissioner Falconer made this offer with much 
pomposity, with the air of a person sure that he is 
saying something infinitely flattering, and at the same 
time with a lurking smile on his countenance, at the 
idea of the ease and certainty with which this offer 
would induce Mr. Percy to recant all he had said 
against patrons and patronage. He was curious to 
hear how the philosopher would change his tone ; 
but, to his surprise, Mr. Percy did not alter it in the 
least. 

He returned his respectful and grateful acknow- 
ledgments to lord Oldborough, but begged leave to- 
tally to decline the honour intended him ; he could 
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nOt> he said, aceept it consisteiitly with his principles 
-*-be could not go into parliament with a view to 
advance himself or to provide for his famil3r. 

The commissioner intemipted to qualify, for he 
was afraid he had spoken too broadly, and observed 
that what be had said was quite confidential. 

Mr. Percy understood it so, and assured him there 
was no danger that it should be repeated. The com- 
missioner was then in a state to listen again quietly. 

Mr. Percy said, that when he was rich, he had 
preferred domestic happiness to ambition, therefore 
he had never stood for the county to which he be* 
longed ; that now he was poor, he felt an additional 
reasim far keeping ont of parliament, that he might 
not put himself in a situation to be tempted — a 
situation where he must spend more than he could 
afford, and could only pay his espences by selling his 
conscience. 

The commissioner was silent with astonishment for 
some moments after Mr. Percy ceased speaking. He 
had always thought his good cousin a singular man, 
but he had never thought him a wrongheaded fool 
till this moment. At first he was somewhat vexed, 
for Mr. Percy's sake and for the sake of bis sons, 
that he refused such an offer— for the commisaoner 
had some of the feelings of a relation — but more the 
habits of a politician, and these last, in a few mo- 
ments, reconciled him to what he thought the ruin of 
his cousin's prospects in life. Mr. Falconer con* 
sidered, that if Mr. Percy were to go into pariiament 
to join their party, and to get near lord Oldborough, 
he might becEMne a dangerous rival. He pressed the 
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matter^ therefore, nd longer with urgency^ but only 
just sufficient to enable him to report to lord Old^ 
borough that he had executed his commission, but 
had found Mr. Percy ineradicable. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



HowBVBR sincere the general pity and esteem for 
the Percy family, they did not escape the common 
lot of mortality ; they had their share of blame, as 
well as of condolence, from their friends and acquaint- 
anee. Some discovered that all the misfortunes of 
the family might have been avoided, if they had 
listened to good advice ; others were quite clear that 
the lawsuit would have been decided in Mr. Percy's 
fevour, if he had employed their solicitor or their 
barrister ; or, in short, if every step of the suit had 
been directed difSerentiy. 

Commissioner Falconer now joined the band of 
reproaching friends. He did not blame Mr. Percy, 
however, for the conduct of the lawsuit, for of that 
he confessed himself to be no judge, but he thought 
he understood the ri^t way of advancing a family 
in the world; and on this subject he now took a 
higher tone than he had formerly felt himself entitled 
to assume. Success gives such rights-— especially 
over the unfortunate. The commissioner said loudly 
in all companies, that he had hoped his relaticm, Mr. 
Percy, who certainly was a man of talents, and be 
was convinced well-intentioned, would not have 
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shown himself so ohstinately attached to his peculiar 
opinions— especially to his strange notions of inde« 
pendence^ which must disgust, ultimately, friends 
whom it was most the interest of his family to please; 
that he doubted not that the young men of the Percy 
family bitterly regretted that their father would not 
avail himself of the advantages of his connexions, of 
the favourable dispositions, and, to his knowledge, 
most condescending offers that had been made to him 
-—offers which, the commissioner said, he must term 
really condescending, when he considered that Mr. 
Percy had never paid the common court that was 
expected by a minister. Other circumstances, too, 
enhanced the favour : offence had undoubtedly been 
given by the ill-timed, injudicious interference of 
d^itain Godfrey Percy about regimental bu^ness — 
some major Graacoigne — yet, notwithstanding this, a 
certain person, whose steadiness in hb friendships 
the commissioner declared he could never sufficiently 
admire, had not, for the son's errors, changed his&- 
vourable opinion or disposition towards the father. 

Mr. Falconer concluded, with a sigh, ^' There are 
some men whom the best of friends cannot serve — 
and such we can only leave to their fate." 

The commissioner now considering Mr. Percy as 
a person so obstinately odd that it was unsafe for a 
rising man to have any thing more to do with him, 
it was agreed in the Falconer family, that it was ne- 
cessary to let the Percys drop — gently, withoat 
making any noise. Mrs. Falconer and her daughters 
having always resided in London during the winter, 
and at some watering place in summer, knew scarcely 
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any tiling of the female part of the Percy family. 
Mrg. Falconer had occasionally met Mrs. Percy> but 
the young ladies^ who had not yet been in town, she 
had never seen since they were children. Mrs. Fal- 
coner now considered this as a peculiarly fortunate cir* 
cumstance, because she should not be blamed for cut" 
ting them, and should escape all the unpleasantness 
of breaking off an intimacy with relations. 

The commissioner acceded to all his lady's ob* 
servations, and easily shook off that attachment, 
which he had professed for so many years, perhaps 
felt, for his good cousin Percy — perhaps felt, we say : 
because we really believe that he was attached to 
Mr. Percy while that gentleman was in prosperity. 
There are persons who have an exclusive sympathy 
with the prosperous. 

There was one, howe?er, who, in this respect, felt 
differently from the rest of the family. Buckhurst 
Falconer, with a generous impulse of affection and 
gratitude, declared that he would not desert Mr. 
Percy or any of the family in adversity; he could 
never forget how kind they had been to him when 
he was in distress. Buckhurst's resentment against 
Cardine for her repeated refusals suddenly subsided; 
his attachment revived with redoubled force. He 
protested that he loved her the better for having lost 
her fortune, and he reiterated this protestation more 
loudlr, because his father declared it was absurd and 
ridiculous. The son persisted, till the father, though 
not subject to make violent resolutions, was wrought 
to such a pitch as to swear, that if Buckhurst should 
be fool enough to think seriously of a girl who was 
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now a beggar^ he would absolutely refuse his consent 
to the match, and would never give his son a shilling. 

Buckhurst immediately wrote to Caroline a pas- 
sionate declaration of the constancy and ardour of his 
attachment, and entreated her permission to wait 
upon her immediately. 

'' Do not sacrifice me>" said Buckhurst, " to idle 
niceties. That I have many faults, I am consdoos; 
but none, I trust, for which you ought utterly to oss- 
demn me — ^none but what you can cure. I am ready 
to be every thing which you approve. Give me but 
leave to hope. There is no sacrifice I will not make 
to fsusilitate, to expedite our union. I have been or- 
dained, one living I possess, and that which colonel 
Hauton has promised me will soon come into my 
possession. Believe me, I was decided to go into the 
church by my attachment — ^to my passion for you, 
every scruple, every consideration gave way. As to 
the rest, I shall never be deterred from following the 
dictates of my heart by the opposition of ambitious 
parents. Caroline, do not sacrifice me to idle niceties 
— I know I have the misfortune not to please your 
brother Alfred: to do him justice, he has fairly toM 
me that he does not think me worthy of his sitter 
Caroline. I forgive him, I admire him for the pride 
with which he pronounces the words, mtf sister Canh 
line. But though she may easily find a more fault- 
less character, she will never find a warmer heart, or 
one more truly — more ardently attached." 

There was something frank, warm, and generous in 
this letter, which pleased Rosamond, and which, she 
said, justified her good opinion of Buckhurst. Indeed, 
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tke great merit of beiog ardently attached to ber 
sister Caroline was sufficient, in Rosamond's eyes, to 
coyer a multitude of sins : and the contrast between 
his warmth at this moment, and the coldness of the 
rest of his family, struck her forcibly. Rosamond 
thought that Alfred bad been too severe in his judg- 
ment, and observed, that it was in vain to look with 
a lantern all over the world for a faultless character 
— ^a monster! It was quite sufficient if a woman 
could find an honest man — that she was sure Buck- 
hurst had no faults but what love would cure. 

'^ But love has not cured him of any yet," said 
Caroline. 

^' Try marriage," said Rosamond, laughing. 

Caroline shook her head. '* Consider at what ex- 
pence that trial must be made." 

At the first reading of Buckhurst's letter Caroline 
had beei;i pleased with it ; but on a second perusal, 
she was dissatisfied with the passage about his pa- 
rents, nor could she approve of his giving up what be 
now called his scruplesy to obtain a compet^ice for 
the woman he professed to adore. She knew that be 
bad been leading a dissipated life in town ; that be 
must, therefore, be less fit than be formerly was to 
make a good husband, and still less likely to make a 
respectable clergyman. He bad some right feeling, 
but no steady principle, as Caroline observed. She 
was grateful for the constancy of his attachment, and 
for the generosity he showed in his whole conduct to- 
wards her; nor was she insensible to the urgency with 
which Rosamond pleaded in his favour : but she was 
firm in her own judgment ; and her refusal, though 
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expressed in the terms that could best soften the ptm 
it must give, was as decided as possible. 

Soon after her letter had been sent, she and Rosa* 
mond had taken a longer walk one evening than usual, 
and, eager in conyersation, went on so far in this wik) 
unfrequented part of the country, that when they saw 
the sun setting, they began to fear they should not 
reach home before it was dark. They wished to find 
a shorter way than that by which they went, and 
they looked about in hopes of seeing some labourer 
(some fwinked hedger) returning from his work, or a 
cottage where they could meet with a guide. — But 
there was no person or house within sight. At last 
Caroline, who had climbed upon a high bank in the 
lane where they were walking, saw a smoke rising 
between some trees at a little distance ; and toward 
this spot they made their way through another lane, 
the entrance to which had been stopped up vpth finrse 
bushes. They soon came within sight of a poor-look* 
ing cottage, and saw a young woman walking very 
slowly with a child in her arms. She was going to- 
wards the hoiise, and did not peroeiye the young ladies 
till they were close to her. She turned suddenly when 
they spoke — started^ooked frightened and con- 
fused; the infant began to cry, and hushing it as well 
as she could, she answered to their questions with a 
bewildered look, ''I don't know indeed*^! can't tell — 
I don't know any thing, ladies — ask at the cottage, 
yonder." Then she quickened her pace, and walked 
so fast to the house, that they could hardly keep up 
with her. She pushed open the hatch door^ and called 
<' Dorothy! Dorothy, come out." But no Dorothy 
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answered. — The young woman seemed at a loss what 
to do ; and as she stood hesitating, her face^ which 
had at first appeared pale and emaciated, flushed up 
to her temples. She looked very handsome, but in 
ill-health. 

" Be pleased, ladies," said she, with diffidence, and 
trembling from head to foot, '' be pleased to sit down 
and rest, ladies. One will be in directly who knows 
tiie wayST— J am a stranger in these parts." 

As soon as she had set the chairs, she was retiring 
to an inner room, but her child, who was pleased 
with Caroline's face as she smiled and nodded at 
him, stretched out his little hands towards her. 

'' Oh ! let my sister give him a kiss," said Rosa- 
mond. The mother stopped, yet appeared unwilling. 
The child patted Caroline's cheek, played with her 
hair, and laughed aloud. Caroline offered to take the 
child in her arms, but the mother held him fast, and 
escaped into the inner room, where they heard her 
sobbing violently. Caroline and Rosamond looked at 
one another in silence, and left the cottage by tacit 
consent, sorry that they had given pain, and feeling 
that they had no right to intrude farther. " We 
can go home the same way that we came," said 
Caroline, '^and that is better than to trouble any 
body." 

'^ Certainly," said Rosamond : " yet I should like 
to know something more about this poor woman if I 

could, without If we happened to meet Dorothy, 

whoever she is." 

At this instant they saw an old woman come from 
a copse near the cottage, with a bundle of sticks on 
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faer back and a tin can in her hand : this was Dorothy. 
She saved them all the trouble and delicacy of asking 
questions^ for there was not a more communicative 
creature breathing. She in the first place threw 
down her faggots^ and offered her service to guide the 
young ladies home ; she guessed they belonged to the 
family that was newly come to settle at the Hills^ 
which she described, though she could not tell the 
name. She would not be denied the pleasure of 
showing them the shortest and safest way, and the 
only way by which they could get home before it was 
night-fall. So they accepted her kind offer, and she 
trudged on, talking as she went. 

^' It is a weary thing, ladies, to live in this lone 
place, where one does not see a soul to speak to hmok 
one month's end to another— especially to me that 
has lived afore now in my younger days in Lon'on. 
But it's as God pleases! and I wish none had greater 

troubles in this world than I You were up at the 

house, ladies.^ There within at my little place — ay — 
then you saw the greatest and the only great trouble 
I have, or ever had in this life. — Did not you, ladies, 
see the young woman with the child in her arms.^ — 
But may be you did not mind Kate, and she's no- 
thing now to look at, quite faded and gone, though 
she's only one month past nineteen years of age. 1 
am sure I ought to know, for I was at her christen- 
ing, and nursed her mother. She's of very good 
parentage, that is, of a farmer's iamily, that has, as 
well as his neighbours, that lives a great way off, 
quite on the other side of the country. And not a 
year, at least not a year and a half ago, I remember 
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Kate Robinson dancing on the green at squire Bur- 
ton's there with the rest of the girls of the village, 
and without compare the prettiest and freshest, and 
most blithsome and innocent of them all. Ay, she 
was innocent then, none ever more so, and she had no 
care, but all looking kind upon her in this world, and 
fond parents taking pride in her — and now look at 
her what she is ! Cast oiF by aU, shamed, and for- 
gotten, and broken-hearted, and lost as much as if 
she was in her grave. And better she was in her 
grave than as she is." 

The old woman now really felt so much that 
she stopped speaking, and she was silent for several 
minutes. 

'^ Ah ! dear ladies," said she, looking up at Rosa- 
mond and Caroline, " I see you have kind hearts 
within you, and I thank you for pitying poor Kate." 

*' I wish we could do any thing to serve her," said 
Caroline. 

" Ah ! miss, that I am afraid you can't — ^that's 
what I am afraid none can now." The good woman 
paused and looked as if she expected to be ques- 
tioned. Caroline was silent, and the old woman 
looked disappointed. 

'^ We do not like to question you," said Rosamond, 
'* lest we should ask what you might not like to 
answer, or what the young woman would be sorry 
that you should answer." 

'^ Why, miss, that's very considerate in you, and 
only that I know it would be for her benefit, I am 
sure I would not have said a word — but here I have 
so very little to give her, and that little so coarse fare 
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to what she heen used to^ both when she waa at 
servicei and when she was with her own people, that 
1 be afraid, weak as she be grown now, ^e won't do. 
And though I have been a good nurse in my day^ I 
think she wants now a bit better doctor than I be — 
and then if she could see the minister, to take the 
weight off her heart, to make her not fret so, tt> bid 
her look up above for comfort, and to raise her with 
the hope and trust that Grod will have more mercy 
upon her than her father and mother do have ; and 
to make her — hardest of all ! — forget him that has 

forsaken her and her little one, and been so cruel 

Oh ! ladies, to do all that, needs a person that can 
speak to her better and with more authority than I 
can. 

The poor woman stopped again for some minutes, 
and then recollecting that she had not told what she 
had intended to tell, she said, ^' I suppose, ladies, 
you guess now how it be, and I ought to beg pardon 
for speaking of such a thing, or such a one, as — as 
poor Kate is now, to you, young ladies; but though 
she is faUen so low, and an outcast, she is not hard- 
ened; and if it had been so tliat it had pleased 
Heaven that she had been a wife to one in her own 
condition — Oh ! what a wife, and what a mother 
there was lost in her ! The man that wronged her 
has a deal to answer for. But he has no thought of 
that, nor care for her, or his child ; but he is a fine 
man about Lon'on, they say, driving about with 
colonels, and lords, and dancing ^*ith ladies. Oh ! if 
they saw Kate, one would guess they would not think 
so much of him : but yet, may be, they'd think more 
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1 — lliere's no saying how the quality ladies judge on 
these matters. But this I know, that though he was 
very free of his money^ and generous to Kate at the 
firsts and even for some months after he quit the 
country, till I suppose he Ibrgot her, yet he has not 
sent her a guinea for self or child these four months, 
nor a line of a letter of any kind, which she pined for 
more, and we kept thinking the letters she did write 
did not get to him hy the post, so we sent one hy a 
grandson of my own, that we knowed would put the 
letter safe into his hands, and did, just as the young 
gentleman was, as my grandson told me, coming out 
of a fine house in Lon'on, and going, with a long 
whip in his hand, to get upon the coach-box of a 
coach, with four horses too— and he looks at the 
letter, and put« it in his pocket, and calls to my boy, 
^ No answer now, my gcod friend — but Til write by 
post to her/ Those were the very words ; and then 
that colonel that was with him, laughing and making 
game like, went to snatch the letter out of the pocket, 
saying, 'Show us that love-letter, Buckhurst'-*— • 
Lord forgive me ! What have I done now ? " said the 
old woman, stopping short, struck by the sudden 
change in the countenance of both her auditors* 

'^ Mr. Buckhurst Falconer is a relation of ours," 
said Bosamond. 

'* Dear ladies, how could I think you knew him 
even ? " interrupted the old woman. ** I beg your 
pardon. Kate says he's not so cruel as he seems, and 
that if he were here this minute, he'd be as kind and 
generous to her as ever.«^It's all forgetfulness just. 
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and giddiness^ she says— or« may be> asto the money, 
that he has not it to spare." 

" To spare \" repeated Caroline, indignantly. 

*' Lord lore her ! what a colour she has now— and 
what a spirit spoke there ! But, ladies, I'd be sorry 
to hurt the young gentleman ; for Kate would be 
angry at me for that worse than at any thing. And 
as to all that has happened, you know it's nothing 
extraordinary, but what happens every day, by all 
accounts; and young gentlemen, such as he be, 
thinks nothing of it ; and the great ladies, I know, 
by what I noticed when I was in sarvice once in 
Lon'on myself, the great ladies thinks the better of 
them for such things." 

'' I am not a great lady," said Caroline. 

'* Nor I^ thank God !" said Rosamond. 

" Well, for certain, if you are not great, you're 
good ladies," said the old woman. 

As they were now within sight of their own boose, 
they thanked and dismissed their loquacious bat 
kind-hearted guide, putting into her hand some 
money for poor Kate, Caroline promising to make 
further inquiries — Rosamond, without restriction, 
promising all manner of assistance, pecuniary, me- 
dical, and spiritual. 

The result of the inquiries that were made con- 
firmed the truth of all that old Dorothy had related, 
and brought to light other circumstances relative to 
the seduction and desertion of this poor girl, which 
so shocked Rosamond, that in proportion to her 
former prepossession in Buckhurst's fiiTOur was now 
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her abhorrence ; and as if to repair the imprudence 
\nth which she had formerly used her influence over 
her sister's mind in his favour^ she now went as far 
on the opposite side^ abjuring him with the strongest 
expressions of indignation, and wishing that Caro- 
line's last letter had not gone to Buckhurst, that she 
might have given her re^sal on this special account, 
in the most severe and indignant terms the English 
language could supply. 

Mrs. Percy, however, on the contrary, rejoiced 
that Caroline's letter had been sent before they knew 
any thing of this affair. 

^ But, ma'am," cried Rosamond, " surely it would 
have been right for Caroline to have given this reason 
for her refusal, and to have declared that this had 
proved to her beyond a possibility of doubt that her 
former objections to Mr. Buckhurst Falconer's prin- 
ciples were too well founded; and it would have 
become Caroline to have written with strong indig** 
nation. 1 am persuaded," continued Rosamond, '^ that 
if women would reprobate young men for such in- 
stances of profligacy and cruelty, instead of suffering 
such conduct to go under the fine plausible general 
names of gallantry and wUdness, it would make a 
greater impression than all the sermons that could 
be preached. And Caroline, who has beauty and 
eloquence, can do this with effect. 1 remember 
Crodfrey once said, that the peculiar characteristic of 
Caroline, that in which she differed most from the 
common herd of young ladies, is in her power oif 
ieeling and expressing virtuous indignation. I am 
ture that Godfrey, partial as he is to Mr. Buckhurst 
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Falconer, would think that Caroline ought, on sucli 
an oocasion, to set an example of that proper spirit, 
which, superior to the fear of ridicule and fashion, 
dares to speak the indignation it feels." 

" Very well spoken, and better felt, my dear 
daughter," said Mrs. Percy. " And Heaven forbid 
I should lower the tone of your mind, or your honest 
indignation against vice; but, Rosamond, my dear, 
let us be just. — I must do even those, whom Grodfirey 
calls the common herd of young ladies, the justice to 
believe that there are many among them who have 
good feeling enough to be angry, very angry, with a 
lover upon suck an occasion — angry enough to write 
him a most indignant, and, perhaps, very eloquent 
letter.—- You may recollect more than one heroine of 
a novel, who discards a lover upon such a discovery 
as was made by you last night. It is a common novel 
incident, and, of course, from novels, every young 
lady, even, who might not have Jeli without a pre- 
cedent, knows how she ought to express herself in 
such circumstances. But you will observe, my dear, 
that both in novels and in real life, young ladies 
generally like and encourage men of feeling in con- 
tradistinction to men of principle, and too often men 
of gallantry in preference to men of correct morals: 
in short, that such a character as that of Mr. Buck- 
hurst Falconer is just the kind of person with whom 
many women would fall in love. By suffering this 
to be thought the taste of our sex, ladies encourage 
libertinism in general, more than they can possibly 
discourage it by the loudest display of indignation 
against particular instances.— >If, like your sister 
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Caroliae^ young ladies would show that they really 
do not prefer such men, it would do essential serrioe. 
And observe^ my dear Rosamond^ this can be done by 
erery young woman with perfect delicacy: but I do 
not see how she can, with propriety or good effect, do 
more. It is a subject ladies cannot well discuss; a 
subject upon which the manners and customs of the 
world are so much at variance with religion and mo- 
rality, that entering upon the discussion would lead 
to greater difficulties than you are aware of. It is, 
therefore, best for our sex to show their disapproba- 
tion of vice, and to prove their sense of virtue and 
religi<m by their conduct, rather than to proclaim it 
to the world in words. Had Caroline in her letter ex- 
pressed her indignation in the most severe terms that 
the English language could supply, she would only 
have exposed herself to the ridicule of Mr. Buckhurst 
Falconer's fashionable companions, as a prating, 
preaching prude, without doing the least good to 
him, or to any one living." 

Rosamond reluctantly acknowledged that perhaps 
her mother was right. 

" But, Caroline, how quietly you sit by, while we 
are talking of you and your lover ! " cried Rosamond ; 
'^ I do not know whether to be provoked with you, or 
to admire you." 

" Admire me, pray," said Caroline, " if you can." 

'' I do not believe you will ever be in love«" said 
Rosamond. '' I confess I should admire, or, at least, 
love you better, if you had more feeling," added 
Rosamond, hastily. 

'* By what do you judge that I want feeling?" 
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said Caroline^ colouring deeply^ and with a look and 
tone that expressed her keen sense of injustice. 
" What proof hare I ever given you of my want of 
feeling?" 

^^ No proofs that I can recollect/' said Rosamond, 
laughing, ^^ no proof, but that you have never been 
in love." 

^^ Is it a proof I am incapable of feeling, that I 
have not been in love with one who has proved him- 
self utterly unworthy of my esteem — against whose 
conduct my sister cannot find words sufficiently severe 
to express her indignation? Rosamond, my mind 
inclined towards him at the first reading of his last 
letter; but if I had ever given him any encourage- 
ment, if I had loved him, what would be my misery 
at this moment! " 

'' Ah ! my dear, but then if you had been very 
miserable, I should have pitied you so much, and 
loved you so heartily for being in love," said Bos*- 
mond, still laughing 

" Oh ! Rosamond," continued Caroline, whose 
mind was now too highly wrought for raillery, ** is 
love to be trifled with ? No, only by trifling minds 
or by rash characters, by those who do not conceive 
its power — ^its danger. Recollect what we have just 
seen: a young beautiful woman sinking into the 
grave with shame — deserted by her parents — wish- 
ing her child unborn. Do you remember her look of 
agony when we praised that child? the strongest 
charm of nature reversed — the strongest ties dis- 
solved; and love brought her to this! She is only a 
poor servant girl. But the highest and the fairest, 
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tboee of the moet cultiFated understandings, of the 
tenderest hearts, cannot love bring them down to the 
same level — ^to the same fate? — And not only our 
weak sex, but over the stronger sex, and the strongest 
of the strong, and the wisest of the wise, what is, 
what has ever been the power, the delusions of that 
passion, which can cast a spell over the greatest hero, 
throw a blot on the brightest glory, blast in a moment 
a life of fame! — What must be the power of that 
passion, which can inspire genius in the dullest and 
the coldest, waken heroism in the most timid of 
creatures, exalt to the highest point, or to the lowest 
degrade our nature — the bitterest curse, or the 
sweetest blessing Heaven bestows on us in this life ! 
— Oh I sister, is love to be trifled with?" 

Caroline paused, and Rosamond, for some instants, 
looked at her and at her mother in silence; then 
exclaimed, '^ All this from Caroline ! Are not you 
astonished, mother?" 

*'No," said Mrs. Percy; "I was aware that this 
was in Caroline's mind." 

'^ I was not," said Rosamond. ^' She who never 
spoke of love! — I little imagined that she thought of 
it so highly, so seriously." 

'' Yes, I do think of it seriously, highly may Heaven 
grant! " cried Caroline, looking fervently upwards as 
she spoke with an illuminated countenance. " May 
Heaven grant that love be a blessing and not a curse 
to me! Heaven grant that I may never, in any mo» 
ment of selfish vanity, try to excite a passion which 
I cannot return! Heaven grant that I never may 
feel the passion of love but for one whom I shall 
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entirely esteem^ who diall be worthy to fill my whole 
aottl!" 

<' Mother^" continued Caroline, turning eagerly, and 
seising her mother s hand, ^^ my guide, my goardiim, 
whenever yon see me in any, the slightest inclination 
to coquetry, warn me — as you wish to save me from 
that which I should most dread, the reproaches of my 
own conscience — in the first, the very first instance^ 
reprove me, mother, if you can — ^with severity. And 
you, my sister, my bosom friend, do not use yoor 
influence to soften, to open my mind to love; but if 
ever you perceive me yielding my heart to the first 
tenderness of the passion, watch over me, if the 
object be not every way worthy of me, my equal, my 
superior. — Oh ! as you would wish to snatch me from 
the grave, rouse me from the delusion — save me from 
disappointment, regret, remorse^ which I know that 
I could not bear, and live." 

Her mother, into whose arms she threw herself, 
pressed Caroline close to her heart, while Rosamond, 
to whom she had given her hand, held it fast, and 
stood motionless between surprise and sympathy. 
Caroline, to whose usual manners and disposition 
every thing theatrical or romantic was so foreign, 
seemed, as soon as she recollected herself, to be 
ashamed of the excessive emotion and enthusiasm she 
had shown; withdrawing her hand from her sister, 
she turned away, and left the room. 

Her motber and sister both remained silent fw 
a considerable .time, fully occupied with their own 
thoughts and feelings. The mother's reverie looked 
to the future prospects of her daughter;— confident 
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in Caroline's character^ yet uncertain of ber fate, she 
Mi a pleasing yet painful solicitude. 

Rosamond's thoughts turned rather to the past 
than to the future: she recollected and compared 
words and looks, yet found insuperable difficulty in 
connecting all she had e^er before known or fancied 
of Caroline with what she had just seen and heard. 
Rosamond did not fairly recover from her surprise, 
and from her look of perplexity, during a full hour 
that she remained alraolutely silent, poring upon a 
screen, upon which she saw nothing. 

She then went in search of Caroline, in hopes of 
renewing the conversation; but she found her busied 
in some of the common affairs of life, and apparently 
a different person. 

Rosamond, though she made divers attempts, could 
not lead Caroline back again to the same train of 
thought, or tone of expression. Indeed, Rosamond 
did not attempt it very skilfully, but rather with the 
awkward impatience of one not accustomed to use 
address. Caroline, intent upon the means of assisting 
the poor young woman whom they had seen at the 
cottage, went there again as soon as she could, to 
warn old Dorothy, in the first place, to be less com- 
municative, and not on any account to mention to 
any one else the names and circumstances which she 
had told them with so little reserve. Caroline next 
applied to Dr. Leicester, the vicar of their former 
parish, a most amiable and respectable clergyman, 
who had come from his vicarage, near Percy-hall, to 
spend what time he could spare from his duties with 
his favourite parishioners; at Caroline's request he 
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willingly went to see this unhappy young woman, 
and succeeded in his endeavours to soothe and tnn- 
quilliae her mind by speaking to her words of peace. 
His mild piety raised and comforted the tremUing 
penitent; and while all prospect of forgireness from 
her parents, or of happiness in this world, was at an 
end, he fixed her thoughts on those better hopes and 
promises which religion only can afford. Her health 
appeared suddenly to mend when her mind was more 
at ease : but this was only transient, and Dr. Percy, 
to whom Caroline applied for his medical opinioD, 
gave little hopes of her recovery. All that could be 
done by medicine and proper kindness to assuage her 
sufferings during her decline was done in the best 
manner by Mrs. Percy and her daughters, especially 
by Caroline: the young woman, nevertheless, died in 
six weeks, and was buried without Buckburst Pal- 
ooner's making any inquiry concerning her, probably 
without his knowing of her death. A few days after 
she was no more, a letter came to her from him, 
which was returned unopened by Dorothy, wboceold 
just write well enough to make these words intel- 
ligible in the cover : 

" SIR, 

''Kate Robinson is dead-*this four days — your 
child is with me still, and well* — She bids me teil 
YOU, if ever you asked more concerning her — slie left 
you her forgiveness on her deathbed, and hopes you 
will be happy, sir.— - 

''Your humble servant, 

"DOBOTHT WhITB." 
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A bank note of ten pounds was received by 
I>cM*othy soon afterwards for the use of the child, and 
deep regret was expressed by the €sither for the death 
of its mother. But, as Dorothy said, " that came too 
late to be of any good to her." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Soon after the death of poor Kate, the attention of 
the Percy family was taken up by a succession of 
different visits; some from their old neighbours and 
really affectionate friends, some from among the band 
of reproaching condolers. The first we shall mention, 
who partook of the nature of both these classes, was 
lady Jane Granville : she was a sincere and warm 
friend, but a tormenting family adviser and director. 

Her ladyship was nearly related to Mr. Percy, 
which gave her, on this occasion, rights of which she 
knew how to avail herself. 

To do her justice, she was better qualified to bean 
adviser and protector than many who assume a familiar 
tone and character. 

Lady Jane Granville was of high birth and fortune, 
had always lived in good company, had seen a great 
deal of the world, both abroad and at home; she had 
a complete knowledge of all that makes people well 
received in society, had generalised her observations, 
and had formed them into maxims of prudence and 
politeness, which redounded the more to her credit 
in conversation, as they were never committed to 

f2 
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writings and could^ tfaerefor^^ never be brought to tbe 
dangerous test of being printed and published. Her 
ladyship valued her own traditional wisdom, and oral 
instruction, beyond any thing that can be learned 
from books. She had acquired a tad, which, dis- 
claiming and disdaining every regular process of rea- 
soning, led her with admirable certainty to right 
conclusions in her own concerns, and thus in some 
degree justified the peremptory tone she assumed in 
advising others. 

Though by no means pleased with Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy's answers to several of her letters of counsel, 
yet she thought it her duty, as a friend and relation, 
to persevere. She invited herself to the Hills, where* 
with great difficulty, through scarcely practicable 
cross roads, she arrived. She was so much fatigued 
and exhausted, in body and mind, that during the 
first evening she could talk of nothing but her hair- 
breadth escapes. The next morning after breakfast, 
she began with, '' My dear Mr. Percy, now 1 have a 
moment's ease, 1 have a thousand things to say to 
you. I am very much surprised that you have thought 
fit to settle here quite out of the world. Will you 
give me leave to speak my mind freely to you on the 
subject?" 

" As freely as you please, my dear lady Jane, upon 
any subject, if you will only promise not to be 
offended, if we should not coincide in opinion." 

^' Certainly, certainly ; I am sure I never expect 
or wish any body to submit to my opinion, though I 
have had opportunities of seeing something of the 
world: but I assure you, that nothing bat very par- 
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ticular regard would induce me to offer my advice. 
It is a maxim of mine^ that family interference begins 
in ill-breeding and ends in impertinence^ and accord- 
ingly it is a thing I have ever peculiarly avoided. 
But with a particular friend and near relation like 
you, my dear Mr. Percy, I think there ought to be 
an exception. Now, my dear sir, the young people 
have just left the room — I can take this opportunity 
of speaking freely: your daughters — what will you 
do with them?" 

** Do with them ! I beg pardon for repeating your 
ladyship's words, but I don't precisely understand 
your question." 

" Well, precise sir, then, in other words, how do 
you mean to dispose of them?" 

*' I don*t mean to dispose of them at all," said Mr. 
Percy. 

*' Then let me tell you, my good friend," said lady 
Jane, with a most prophetic tone, " let me tell you, 
that you will live to repent that, — You know I have 
seen something of the world — you ought to bring 
them forward, and make the most of their birth, 
fomily, and connexions, put them in a way of showing 
their accomplishments, make proper acquaintance, 
and obtain for your girls what I call the patronage of 
fashion." 

** Patronage !" repeated Mr. Percy: " it seems to 
be my doom to hear of nothing but patronage, which- 
ever way I turn. What! patronage for my daugh- 
ters as well as for my sons !" 

'^Yes," said lady Jane, ^'and look to it; for 
your daughters will never go on without it Upon 
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their first coming out, yoa should " Here her 

ladyship stopped short, for Caroline and Rosamond 
returned. " Oh ! go on, go on, let me beg of your 
ladyship," said Mr. Percy: ^' why should not my 
daughters hare the advantage of hearing what you 
are saying? " 

'' Well, then, I will tell them candidly that upon 
their first coming out, it will be an inconceivable ad- 
vantage, whatever you may think of it, to have the 
patronage of fashion ! Every day, we see many an 
ugly face, many a mere simpleton, many a girl who 
had nothing upon earth but her dress, become quite 
charming, when the radiance of fashion is upon them. 
And there are some people who can throw this ra- 
diance where and on whom they please, just as 
easily," said lady Jane, playing with a spoon she held 
in her hand, '^ just as easily as I throw the sunshine 
now upon this object and now upon that, now upon 
Caroline and now upon Rosamond. And, observe, 
no eye turns upon the beauteous Caroline now, be- 
cause she is left in the shade/' 

It was Mr. Percy's policy to allow lady Jane full 
liberty to finish all she wished to say without inter- 
ruption; for when people are interrupted, they ima- 
gine they have much more to add. Let them go on, 
and they come to the end of their sense, and even of 
their words, sooner than they or you could probably 
expect. 

" Now," continued her ladyship, ** to apply to 
living examples; you know Mrs. Paul Cotterel?" 

" No." 

" Well !— Lady Peppercorn ? " 
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^' Nor the miss Blissets ? " 

''No." 

*^ That is the misfortune of living so much out of 
the world !— But there are the Falconers, we all 
know them at least — now look at the miss Falco^ 
ners," 

'' Alas J we have not the honour of knowing even 
the miss Falconers/' said Mr. Percy, " though they 
are oar cousins." 

'' Is it possible that you don't know the miss Fal* 
ooners ? " 

*' Very possible^" replied Mr. Percy: " they live 
always in town, and we have never seen them since 
they were children : except a visit or two whick 
passed between us just after Mrs. Falconer's mar- 
riage, we know nothing even of her, though we are 
all acquainted with the commissioner, who comes 
from time to time to this part of the country." 

*^ A very clever man is the commissioner in his 
way," said lady Jane, '' but nothing to his wife. I 
can assure you, Mrs. Falconer is particularly well 
worth your cultivating; for unless maternal rivalship 
should interfere, I know few people in the world who 
could be more useful to your girls when you bring 
them oui. She has a vast deal of address. And for 
a proof, as I was going to point out to you, there are 
the miss Falconers in the first circles — asked every 
where— yet without fortunes, and with no pretensions 
beyond, or equal to, what your daughters have — not 
with half Rosamond's wit and information — nothing 
comparable in point of beauty and accomplishments 
to Caroline; yet how they have got on I See what 
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fashion can do ! Come^ come^ we must court her 
patronage — leave that to me : I assure you I under- 
stand the ways and means." 

" I hare no doubt of that/' said Mr. Percy. " All 
that your ladyship has said is excellent sense^ and 
incontrovertible as far as " 

^^ Oh ! I knew you would think so : I knew ve 
should understand one another as soon as you had 
heard all I had to say." 

" Excellent sense^ and incontrovertible^ as far as 
it relates to the means^ but perhaps we may not agree 
as to the ends ; and if these are different^ you know 
3n>ur means^ though the best adapted for gaining 
your objects^ may be quite useless or unfit for the 
attainment of mine." 

*' At once> then^ we can't differ as to our objects, 
for it is my object to see your daughters happily 
married ; now tell me/' said lady Jane, appealing 
alternately to Mr. and Mrs. Percy, '' honestly tell 
me, is not this your object — and yours ? *' 

" Honestly, it is," said Mr. and Mrs. Percy. 

*' That's right — I knew we must agree there." 
. " But/' said Mrs. Percy, " allow me to ask what 
you mean by happily married ? " 

" What do I mean ? Just what you mean — what 
every body means at the bottom of their hearts : in 
the first place, married to men who have some for- . 
tune." 

'' What does your ladyship mean by some for- 
tune ? " 

'^ Why you have such a strange way of not 

understanding ! We who live in the world must 
speak as the world speaks— we cannot recur conti* 
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ntially to a philosophical dictionary^ and if we had 
recourse to it, we should only he sent from a to is^ 
and from z hack again to a; see affluence y see com- 
petence, see luxury, see philosophy , and see at last 
that you see nothings and that you knew as much 
hefore you opened the book as when you shut it— 
which indeed is what I find to be the case with most 
books I read.*' 

Triumphant from the consciousness of having hi- 
therto had all the wit on her side, lady Jane looked 
rounds and continued: '' Though I don't pretend to 
draw my maxims from books^ yet this much I do 
know^ that in matrimony, let people have ever so 
much sense^ and merit, and love, and all that, they 
must have bread and butter into the bargain, or it 
won't do." 

'^ Certainly," said Mrs. Percy: ^^ under that head 
I suppose you include all the necessaries of life." 

" And some of the luxuries, if you please ; for in 
these days luxuries are become necessaries." 

*' A barouche and four^ for instance ? " said Mrs. 
Percy. 

** Oh ! no, no — my dear madam, I speak within 
bounds; you cannot expect a barouche and four for 
girls who have nothing." 

^' I expect it as little as I wish it for them," said 
Mrs. Percy, smiling; '^ and as little as my daugh- 
ters, I believe, desire it." 

^' But if such a thing should offer^ I presiime you 
would not wish that Rosamond or Caroline should 
refuse?" 

That depends upon who offers it," said Mrs. 
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Percy. ''But whatever my wisbes might be^ I 
should, as I believe I safely may, leave my daughters 
entirely at liberty to judge and decide for them- 
selves." 

'' Yes, I believe you safely may/' said lady Jane, 
''as long as you keep them here. You might as 
well talk of leaving them at liberty in the deserts of 
Arabia. You don't expect that knights and squires 
should come hither in quest of your damsels? " 

" Then you would have the damsels sally forth in 
quest of the knights and squires ? " said Mr. Percy. 

"Let them sally forth, at any rate," said lady 
Jane, laughing ; " nobody has a right to ask in quest 
of what. We are not now in the times of ancient 
romance, when young ladies were to at straight* 
laced at their looms, or never to stir farther than 
to their bower windows." 

" Young ladies must now go a great deal farther," 
said Mr. Percy, "before the discourteous knights 
will deign to take any notice of them." 

"Ay, indeed, it is shameful!" said lady Jane, 
sighing. " I declare it is shameful !" repeated she, 
indignantly. "Do you know, that last winter at 
Bath the ladies were forced to ask the gentlemen 
to dance ? " 

" Forced ?" said Mr. Percy. 

" Yes, forced ! " said ladv Jane, " or else the v must 
have sat still all night like so many simpletons." 

"Sad alternative!" said Mr. Percy; "and what 
is worse, I understand that partners for life are 
scarcely to be had on easier terms ; at least so I am 
informed bv one of vour excellent modem mothers. 
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Mrs. Chatterton^ who has been leading her three 
gawkff graces about from one watering-place to 
another these six years^ fishing, and hunting, and 
hawking for husbands. ' There now ! I have carried 
my girls to Bath, and to London, and to Tunbridge, 
and to Weymouth, and to Cheltenham, and every 
where ; I am sure I can do no more for them.' I 
assure you," continued Mr. Percy, '* I hare heard 
Mrs. Chatterton say these very words in a room fiill 
of company." 

'^In a room full of company? Shocking!" said 
lady Jane. ^' But then poor Mrs. Chatterton is a 
iwA, you know ; and, what is worse, not meU man- 
nered'^how should she? But I flatter myself, if 
you will trust me with your daughter Caroline, we 
should manage matters rather better. Now let me 
tell you my plan. My plan is to take Caroline with 
me immediately to Tunbridge, previous to her London 
campaign. Nothing can be a greater mistake than to 
keep a young lady up, and prevent her being seen till 
the moment when she is to be brought out : it is of 
incalculable advantage that, previous to her appear- 
ance in the great world, she should have been seen 
by certain fiashionable pr6neurs. It is essential that 
certain reports respecting her accomplishments and 
connexions should have had time to circulate pro- 
perly." 

All this Mr. and Mrs. Percy acknowledged, in as 
unqualified a manner as lady Jane could desire, was 
fit and necessary to secure what is called a young 
lady's success in the fashionable world ; but they 
said that it was not their object to dispose of their 
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daughters, as it is called^ to the best advantage. The 
arts which are commonly practised for this purpose 
thej thought not only indelicate but ultimately im- 
politic and absurd ; for men in general are now so 
well aware of them^ that they avoid the snares, and 
ridicule and detest those by whom they are con- 
trived. If, now and then, a dupe be found, still the 
chance is, that the match so made turns out un- 
happily; at best attachments formed in public places, 
and in the hurry of a town life, can seldom be founded 
on any real knowledge of character, or suitable- 
ness of taste and temper. '' It is much more pro- 
bable," added Mrs. Percy, " that happy marriages 
^ould be made where people have leisure and op- 
portunities of becoming really and intimately ac- 
quainted with each other's dispositions." 

'^Vastly well!" said lady Jane: *'so you mean 
to bury your daughters in the country — to shut them 
up, at least — all the days of their unfortunate lives?" 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy, both at the same moment, 
eagerly declared that they had no such absurd or 
cruel intention towards their daughters. *' On the 
contrary," said Mr. Percy, '^we shall take every 
proper occasion, that our present fortune and situation 
will allow, of letting them see agreeable and sensible 
persons." 

^'Are they to spring out of the ground, these 
agreeable and sensible persons.^" said lady Jane. 
^' Whom do you see in this desert, or expect to see .^" 

''We see your ladyship, in the first place," said 
Mr. Percy: ''you cannot, therefore, wonder if we are 
proud enough to expect to see sometimes good com* 
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pany, persons of merits and even of fashion^ though 
we have lost our station and fortune." 

" That is very politely turned by you, Mr. Percy. 
Much more polite than my desert. But I could not 
bear the thoughts of your sweet pretty Caroline's 
blushing unseen." 

''Nor could we/' said Mr. Percy, ''bear the thoughts 
of her ceasing to blush from being too much seen. 
We could not bear the thoughts of ^fitting our daugh^ 
ters cnU, and sending them to the London market, 
with the portionless class of matrimonial adventurers, 
of whom even the few that succeed are often doomed 
but to splendid misery in marriage; and the numbers 
who fail in their venture are, after a certain time> 
consigned to neglect and contempt in single wretch- 
edness. Here, on the contrary, in the bosom of their 
own families, without seeking to entice or entrap, 
they can at all events never be disappointed or de- 
graded ; and, whether married or single, will be re- 
spected and respectable, in youth and age — secure of 
friends, and of a happy home." 

" Happy nonsense ! begging your pardon, my dear 
coz. Shall I tell you what the end of all this living 
in the bosom of their own families will be ? — that 
they will die old maids. For mercy's sake, my dear 
Mrs. Percy, do not let Mr. Percy be philosophical for 
your daughters, whatever he may be for himself. You, 
I am sure, cannot wish your poor daughters to be M 
maids" said her ladyship, with a tremendous accent 
upon the word. 

'< No, I should wish them to marry, if I could 
ensure for them good husbands, not merely good for- 
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tunes. The warmest wisb of mj heart," cried Mrs. 
Percy^ "is to see my daughters as happy as I am 
myself, married to men of their own choice, whom 
they can entirely esteem, and fcmdiy love. But I 
would rather see my daughters in their graves than 
see them throw themselves away upon men unworthy 
of them, or sell themselves to husbands unsuited to 
them, merely for the sake of being established, far 
the vulgar notion of getting married, or to avoid the 
imaginary and unjust ridicule of being old maids." 

The warmth and energy with which these last 
words were spoken, by so gentle a person as Mrs. 
Percy, surprised lady Jane so much, that she was 
silent ; all her ideas being suddenly at a stand, and 
her sagacity at fault. Mr. Percy |»oposed a walk 
to show her the Hills; as her ladyship rose to accom- 
pany him, she said to herself, "Who could have 
guessed that Mrs. Percy was so romantic ? — But she 
has caught it from her husband. — ^What a strange 
father and mother I — But for the sake of the poor 
girls, I will not give up the point. I will have C»- 
ndine with me to Tunbridge, and to town, in spite 
of their wise heads." 

^he renewed her attack in the evening after tea. 
Rising, and walking towards the window, " A word 
with you, Mr. Percy, if you please. The young 
people are going to walk, and now we can talk the 
matter over by ourselves." 

" Why should not we talk it over before the 3roinig 
people ? " said Mr. Percy. " We always speak of 
every thing openly in this family," continued he, 
turning to lady Jane; "and I think that is one 
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reason why we lire so happily together. I let mj 
children know all my views for theni^ all my affairs, 
and my opinions^ I may say all my thoughts, or how 
could I expect them to trust me with theirs?" 

'^ As to thaty children are bound by gratitude to 
treat their parents with perfect openness," said lady 
Jane ; ^' and it is the duty of children, you know, to 
make their parents their confidants upon all occa- 
sions." 

'^ Duty and gratitude are excellent things," said 
Mr. Percy, " but somewhat more is necessary be- 
tween ])arent and child to produce friendship. Re- 
collect the due d'Epemon's reply to his king, who 
reproached him with want of affection. ' Sire, you 
may command my services, my life, but your majesty 
knows, friendship is to be won only by friendship.' " 

'' Very true," said lady Jane ; but friendship is 
not, properly speaking, the connexion that subsists 
between parents and children." 

^' I am sorry you think so," said Mr. Percy, 
smiling: '' pray do not teach my children that 
doctrine." 

" Nay," said lady Jane, '^ no matter whether we 
call it friendship or not ; I will answer for it, that 
without any refined notions about perfect openness 
and confidence, your children will be fond of you, if 
you are indulgent to them in certain pcMnts. Caro« 
line, my dear," said she, turning to Caroline, who 
was at the farthest end of the room, '' don't look so 
unocmscious, for you are a party concerned ; so come 
and kneel at the feet of this perverse father of yoursy 
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to plead your cause and mine — I must take yoa widi 
me to Tunbridge. You must let me have her a 
summer and winter^ and I will answer for Caroline's 
success." 

'' What does your ladj^hip mean by my success?" 
said Caroline. 

" Why, child Now don't play your father's 

philosophic airs upon me ! We people who live in the 
world, and not with philosophers, are not prepared 
for such entrapping interrogatories. But come, I 
mean in plain English, my dear, though I am afraid 
it will shock your ears, that you will be " (speaking 
loud) " pretty well admired, pretty well abused^ and 
—oh ! shocking ! — pretty well married." 

*' Pretty well married !" repeated Mrs. Percy, in 
a scornful tone : " but neither Caroline nor I should 
be satisfied unless she be very well married." 

^' Heyday! There is no knowing where to have 
you lady philosophers. This morning you did not 
desire a coach and four for your daughters, not you ; 
now you quarrel with me on the other side of the 
question. Really, for a lady of moderation, you are 
a little exorbitant. Pretty well married, you know, 
implies 2000/. a-year; and very well fnarried, nothing 
under 10,000/." 

^^ Is that the language of the market } I did not 
understand the exact meaning of very weU married-^ 
did you, Caroline } I own I expect something more 
than 10,000/. a year." 

*^ More ! — you unconscionable wretch ! how much 
more?" said lady Jane. 
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" Infinitely more," said Mr. Percy : " I expect a 
man of sense, temper, and virtue, who would love my 
daughter as she deserves to be loved." 

'' Let me advise you," said lady Jane, in her very 
gravest tone, ** not to puff up Caroline's imaginatior 
with a parcel of romantic notions. — I never yet knew 
any good done by it. Depend on it you will be dis- 
appointed, if you expect a genius to descend from 
the clouds express for your daughters. Let them do 
as other people do, and they may have a chance of 
meeting with some good sort of men, who will make 
them as happy as — as happy as their neighbours." 

'' And how happy is that ? " said Caroline : '^ as 
happy as we are now ?" 

'* As you are now!" said lady Jane: "a vastly 
pretty maidenly speech ! But young ladies, never- 
theless, usually think that the saffron robe of Hymen 
would not be the most unbecoming dress in the 
world ; and whether it be in compliance with their 
daughters' taste, or their own convenience, most 
parents are in a hurry to purchase it" 

'< Sometimes at the expenoe of their daughters' 
happiness for life," said Mrs. Percy. 

*' Well, lest we should go over the same ground, 
and get into the same labyrinth, where we lost our- 
selves this morning, let me come to the point at once. 
— May I hope, Mr. and Mrs. Percy, to have the 
pleasure of Caroline's company at Tunbridge next 
week, and in town next winter, or not ? — That is the 
€|uestion." 

^' That is a question which your ladyship will be 
so good as to ask Caroline, if you please," said Mr. 
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Percy; ^' both her mother and I wish that she should 
decide for herself." 

" Indeed ! " cried lady Jane : '^ then> my dear Ca- 
roline^ if you please^ come with me this minute to 
my dressing-room^ and we'll settle it all at my toiUtU 
de nuU, I have a notion^" added her ladyship, as 
she drew Caroline's arm within hers, and led her out 
of the room, " I have a notion that I shall not find 
you quite so impracticable as your father has shown 
himself." 

^^ You may leave us, Keppel," said lady Jane to 
her maid, as she went into her dressing-room — '' I 
will ring when I want you. — Mj love," said she to 
Caroline, who stood beside her dressing-table, ^' why 
did not you let Keppel dress your hair to-day? — 
But no matter — when I once get you to town, well 
manage it all our own way. I have a notion that 
you are not of a positive temper." 

Caroline coloured at this speech. 

'^ I see what you aire thinking of," said lady Jane, 
mistaking her countenance; '^and to tell you the 
truth, I also am sadly afraid, by what I see, that we 
shall hardly gain our point. I know your father — 
some difficulty will be started, and ten to one he will 
not allow me to have you at last, unless you try and 
persuade him yourself." 

^f I never try to persuade my father to do any 
thing." 

<^ Whaty then, he is not a man to be persuaded?" 

" No," said Caroline, smiling; '^ but what is much 
better, he is a man to be convinced." 

'^ Better!" exclaimed lady Jane: " Why surely 
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you had not rather live with a man you were to con- 
vince than one you could persuade ?" 

"Would it not be safer?" said Caroline: "the 
arts of persuasion might be turned against us by 
others, but the power of conviction never could." 

" Now, my dear, you are too deep for me," re- 
plied lady Jane. " You said very little in our long 
debate this morning, and I'm afraid I said too much; 
but I own I could not help speaking candidly. Be- 
tween ourselves, your father has some notions, which, 
you know, are a little odd." 

My father !" exclaimed Caroline. 
Yes, my dear, though he is your father, and my 
relation too, you know one cannot be quite blinded 
by partiality — and I never would give up my judg- 
ment." 

" Nor would I," said Caroline. " Nor I am sure 
would my father ever desire it. You see how freely 
he permits, he encourages us all to converse with 
him. He is never displeased with any of us for 
being of a different opinion from his." 

" He may not show displeasure," said lady Jane. 

** Oh ! he does not feel it, ma'am — I assure you," 
said Caroline, with emotion. " You do not know 
my father, indeed you do not" 

" My dear," said lady Jane, retracting, " I know 
he is an excellent father, and I am sure I would have 
ycm think so^— it is your duty; but, at the same time, 
you know he is not infallible, and you must not 
insist," added she, sharply, " upon all the world 
being of one way of thinking. — My dear, you are his 
fovourite, and it is no wonder you defend him." 

q2 
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" Indeed^ ma'am/' said Caroline^ " if I am his 
favourite, I do not know it." 

" My dear, don't mistake me. It is no wonder 
that you are* You must be a favourite with every 
body ; and yet/' said lady Jane, and she paused, ^^ as 
yon hinted, perhaps I am mistaken : I think Rosa- 
mond seems — hey? Now tell me candidly— 

which is the favourite ? " 

• " I would if I knew," said Caroline. 

^* Oh ! but there must be some favourite in a 
family — I know there must ; and since you will not 
speak, I guess how it is. Perhaps, if I had asked 
your sister Rosamond to go to town with me next 
winter, your father would have been better pleased, 
and would have consented more readily." 

'^ To lose her company if she were his favourite?*' 
said Caroline, smiling. 

^' But you know, my dear," continued lady Jane, 
without hearing or attending to this, '* you know, 
my dear, that Rosamond, though a very good girl 
and very sensible, I am sure, yet she has not your 
persona] advantages, and I could do nothing for her 
in town, except, perhaps, introduce her at Mrs. Ca- 
tor's, and lady Spilsbury's, or lady Angelica Heading- 
ham's conversazione — Rosamond has a mixture of 
naivete and sprightliness that is new, and might 
take* If she had more courage, and would hazard 
more in conversation, if she had, in short, Tart de se 
fatre valoir, one could hand her verses about, and get 
her forward in the bel-esprit line. But she must 
stay till we have brought you into fashion, my dear, 
and another winter, perhaps— Well, my love, I 
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IT ill not keep you up longer. On Monday^ if you 
please, we shall go— -since you say you are sure your 
father is in earnest, in giving you leave to decide for 
yourself." 

What was lady Jane Granville's astonishment, 
when she heard Caroline decline, with polite thanks, 
her kind invitation ! 

Her ladyship stood silent with suspended indigna- 
tion. 

'^ This cannot be your own determination, child ? " 

" I beg your ladyship's pardon — it is entirely my 
own. When a person is convinced by good reasons, 
those reasons surely become their own. But inde- 
pendently of all the arguments which 1 have heard 
from my father and mother, my own feelings must 
prevent me from leaving home in our present circum- 
stances. I cannot quit my parents and my sister, 
now they are, comparatively speaking, in distress. 
Neither in prosperity nor adversity do I wish to leave 
my family, but certainly not in adversity." 

" High-flown notions ! Your family is not in any 
g;reat distress, that I see : there is a change, to be. 
sure, in the style of life ; but a daughter more, you 
know, only increases the — the difficulties." 

'^ I believe my father and mother do not think so,'' 
said Caroline ; '' and till they do, I wish to stay 
with them, and share their fortune, whatever it may 
be." 

" I have done — as you please — you are to decide 
for yourself, miss Caroline Percy : this is your final 
determination ? " 

'^ It is," said Caroline ; but permit me," added she. 
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taking lady Jane's hand, and endeavouring by the 
kindest tone of gratitude to avert the displeasure 
which she saw gatherings '^ permit me to assure jaa, 
that I am truly grateful for your kindness^ and I hope 
— I am sure^ that I never shall forget it." 

Lady Jane drew away her hand haughtily. '' Per« 
mit me to assure you^ miss Caroline Percy^ that there 
are few, very few young ladies indeed, even among 
my own nearest relations, to whom I would hare 
undertaken to be chaperon, I do not know another 
young lady in England to whom I would have made 
the offer I have made to you, nor would that offer 
ever have been made could I reasonably have fore- 
seen the possibility of its being refused. Let us say 
no more, ma'am, if you please — we understand one 
another now — and I wish you a good nights" 

Caroline retired, sorry to have displeased one who 
had shown so much friendly eagerness to serve her, 
yet not in the least disposed to change her determina- 
tion. The next day lady Jane's morning face boded 
no good. Mr. and Mrs. Percy in vain endeavoured 
by all the kind attentions in their power to assuage 
her feelings, but nothing restored her to that sweet 
temper in which she had begun the chapter of advice. 
She soon announced that she had received letters 
which called her immediately to Tunbridge, and her 
ladyship quitted the Hills, resolving never more to 
visit relations who would not be guided by her 
opinion. 

The next persons who came to risit the Percy family 
in their retirement were Mrs. Hungerford and her 
daughter Mrs. Mortimer, who had been friends and 
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near neighbours whilst they resided at Percy-hall^ 
and whose society they had particularly regretted. 
The distance at which they now lived from Hunger- 
ford Castle was such> that they had little hope that 
any intercourse could be kept up with its inhabitants^ 
especially as Mrs. Hungerford had arrived at that 
time of life when she was exempted from the ceremony 
of visiting^ and she seldom stirred from home except 
when she went to town annuaUy to see her daughter 
Mortimer. 

'' So^" said Mrs. Hungerford^ as Mr. Percy helped 
her out of her carriage^ '^ my good friend^ you are 
surprised at seeing me^ ari^ you? — ^Ah ! you thought 
I was too old or too lazy to conlK; but I am happy to 
be able to convince you that you are mistaken. See 
what motive will do! You know Mr. Percy says, 
that people can do any thing they please^ and it is 
certain that it pleased me to do this." 

When she was seated^ and Mrs. Percy spoke of the 
distance from which she had kindly come to see them^ 
she answered^ '' I hear people talk of a visiting 
distance; and I understand perfectly well what it 
means when acquaintance are in question^ but for 
friends there is no visiting distance. Remove to the 
Land's End^ and^ old as I am^ I will pursue and 
overtake you too^ tortoise as I seem ; and don't de- 
pend upon dark nights^ for every night is full moon 
to me^ when I am bent upon a visit to a friend; and 
don't depend upon hiUs — there are no Pyrenees be- 
tween us." 

These sound, perhaps, like mere civil speeches, but 
they came from one who always spoke sincerely, and 
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who was no common person. Mrs. Hungerford was, 
by those who did not know her, thought {H*oud; those 
who did, knew that she had reason to be proud. She 
was of noble descent, dignified appearance, polite 
manners, strong understanding, and high character. 
Her fortune, connexions, various knowledge, and 
extraordinary merit, had, during along life, given her 
means of becoming acquainted with most of the per- 
sons of any celebrity or worth in her own or in 
foreign countries. No new candidate for fame ap- 
peared in any line of life, without desiring to be no- 
ticed by Mrs. Hungerford; no traveller of distinction 
or of literature visited England without providing 
himself with letters of introduction to Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, and to her accomplished daughter, the wife of 
admiral Mortimer. In her early youth she had passed 
some years abroad, and had the vivacity, ease, polish, 
tact, and esprit de societeoi a Frenchwoman, with the 
solidity of understanding, amiable qualities, domestic 
tastes, and virtues of an Englishwoman. The mutual 
affection of this mother and daughter not only secured 
their own happiness, but diffused an additional charm 
over their manners, and increased the interest which 
they otherwise inspired. Mrs. Mortimer's house in 
London was the resort of the best company, in the 
best sense of the word : it was not that dull, dismal, 
unnatural thing, an English conversazione, where 
people are set, against their will and their nature^ to 
talk wit; or reduced, against their pride and their 
conscience, to worship idols* This society partook of 
the nature of the best English and the best French 
society, judiciously combined : the French mixture of 
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persons of talents and of rank, men of literature and 
of the world ; the French habit of mingling feminine 
and masculine subjects of conversation, instead of 
separating the sexes, far as the confines of their 
prison-room will allow, into hostile parties, dooming 
(me sex to politics, argument, and eternal sense, the 
other to scandal, dress, and eternal nonsense. Yet 
with these French manners, there were English 
morals; with this French ease, gaiety, and politeness, 
English sincerity, confidence, and safety: no sima- 
grSe, no espionage; no intrigue, political or gallant; 
none of that profligacy, which not only disgraced, but 
destroyed the realihf of pleasure in Parisian society, 
at its most brilliant sera. The persons of whom Mrs. 
Mortimer's society was formed were, in their habits 
and good sense, so thoroughly English, that, even had 
it been possible for them to put morality and religion 
out of the question, they would still have thought it 
quite as convenient and agreeable to love their own 
husbands and wives as to play at cross-purposes in 
gallanting their neighbours'. Of consequence, Mrs. 
Mortimer, in the bloom of youth and height of fashion, 
instead of being a coquette, '^ hunting after men with 
her eyes," was beloved, almost to adoration, as a 
daughter, a wife, a mother, a friend. Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, at an advanced age, was not a wretched, selfish, 
madame du DefiFand, exacting kommage and aUeU' 
tions, yet disbelieving in the existence of friendship; 
complaining in the midst of all the luxuries of life, 
mental and corporeal, of being oppressed by ennui, 
unable to find any one to love and esteem, or in- 
capable of loving and esteeming any one; Mrs. 
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Httngerford^ surrounded " with all that should ac- 
company old age/' 

" As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,** 

was, as she often declared, with gratitude to Pro- 
yidence, happier in age than she had heen eyen in 
youth. With warm affections, and benevolence guided 
and governed in its objects by reason and religion; 
indulgent to human nature in general, and loving it, 
but not with German cosmopolitism — ^first and best, 
loving her daughter^ her family, comprising a wide 
and happy extent of relations and connexions^ sons 
and nephews in the army and navy, or in different 
employments in the state: many of these young men 
already distinguished, others wanting only oppor- 
tunity to do equal honour to their name. 

During the summer, Mrs. Mortimer usually spent 
some months at Hungerford Castle, and generally took 
with her from town some friends whose company 
she thought would peculiarly suit her mother's taste. 
Mrs. Hungerford had always been in the habit of in- 
viting the Percy family, whenever she had any body 
with her whom she thought they would wish to see 
or hear; and thus the young people, though living 
retired in the country, had enjoyed the advantages of 
becoming early acquainted with many celebrated lite- 
rary and public characters, and of living in the best 
society; these were advantages which they obtained 
from their education and their merit; for assuredly 
Mrs. Hungerford would never have troubled herself 
with them merely because they were her neighbours, 
possessing so many thousand pounds a year^ and 
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representatires of the Percy interest in the county.— 
A proof of which^ if any were wanting^ is^ that she 
never took the least notice of those who now held 
their place at Percy-hall; and the first visit she paid 
when she came to the country^ the first visit she had 
been known to pay for years^ was to her friends the 
Percys^ after they had lost their thousands per annum* 
So completely was it themselves and not their fortune 
which she had always considered^ that she never con- 
doled with them^ and scarcely seemed to advert to 
any change in their circumstances. She perceived^ 
to be sure^ that she was not at Percy-hall; she dis- 
covered, probably^ that she was in a small instead of 
a large room ; the change of prospect from the win- 
dows struck her eye^ and she remarked that this part 
of the country was more beautiful than that to which 
she had been accustomed. — As to the more or less of 
show^ of dress, or equipage, these things did not 
merely make no difference in Mrs. Hunger ford's esti- 
mation of persons, but in fact scarcely made any im- 
pression upon her senses or attention. She had been 
so much accustomed to magnificence upon a large 
scale, that the different subordinate degrees were lost 
upon her; and she had seen so many changes of 
fashion and of fortune, that she attached little im- 
portance to these. Regardless of the drapery of objects^ 
she saw at once what was substantial and essential. 
It mighty she thought, be one man's taste to visit her 
in a barouche and four, with half a dozen servants, 
and another person's pleasure to come without parade 
or attendants — ^this was indifferent to her. It was 
their conversation^ their characters^ their merit, she 
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looked to; and many a lord and lady of showy dress 
and equipage^ and vast importance in their own opi« 
nions, shrunk into insignificance in the company of 
Mrs. Hungerford; and, though in the room with her, 
passed before her eyes without making a sufficient 
sensation upon her organs to attract her notice, or to 
change the course of her thoughts. 

All these peculiarities in this lady's character ren- 
dered her particularly agreeable to the Percy family 
in their present circumstances. She pressed them to 
pay her a long visit. 

" You see," said Mrs. Hungerford, '* that I had 
the grace to forbear asking this favour till I had pos- 
session of my daughter Mortimer, and could bring her 
with me to entice you. — And my dear young friends, 
you shall find young friends too, as well as old ones* 
at my house: my nieces, the lady Pembrokes, are to 
be with me ; and lady Angelica Headingham, who 
will entertain you, though, perhaps, you will some- 
times be tired j^ her, she works so hard aux galeres 
de bel^esprit. I acknowledge she has a little too much 
affectation. But we must have charity for affectation 
and its multitude of foibles; for, you know, Locke 
says that it is only a mistaken desire to please. An- 
gelica will find out her mistakes in time, and after 
trying all manners, will hold feist by the best — that 
is, the most natural : in the mean time, do you^ my 
dear young friends, come and admire her as an in- 
imitable actress. Then, Mr. Percy, 1 have for yoti 
three temptations — a man of letters, a man of science, 
and a man of sense. And, for the climax of my 
eloquence* I have reserved/' continued she* turning to 
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Mrs. Percy, " my appeal to the mother's feelings. 
Know, then, that my son, my eldest hope, my colonel, 
has arrived from the continent — landed last night — I 
expect him home in a few days, and you must come 
and flatter me that he is prodigiously improved by 
the service he has seen, and the wounds which he can 
show, and assure me that, next to your own Godfrey, 
you would name my Gustavus, of all the officers in 
the army, as most deserving to be our commander in 
chief." 

An invitation, which there were so many good and 
kind reasons for accepting, could not be refused. But 
before we go to Hungerford Castle, and before we see 
colonel Hungerford — upon whom, doubtless, many a 
one at this instant, as well as Rosamond Percy, has 
formed designs or prognostics in favour of Caroline — 
we must read the following letter, and bring up the 
affairs of Alfred and £rasmus. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LETTER FROM ALFRED PERCY TO HIS MOTHER. 
. **' UY DEAR MOTHER, ' 

^^ I AM shocked by your story of Kate Robinson. 
I agree with you in rejoicing that Caroline had suf- 
ficient penetration to see the faults of Buckhurst 
Falconer's character, and steadiness enough, notwith- 
standing his agreeable talents, never to give him any 
encouragement. I agree with you, also, that it was 
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fortunate that her last letter to him was written and 
sent before this afiair came to her knowledge. It 
was much better that she should abide by her objec- 
tion to his general principles than to have had ex<« 
planations and discussions on a subject into which she 
could not enter with propriety. 

^' I will> as you desire^ keep Buckhurst's secret. 
Indeed^ in a worldly point of yiew, it behoves him 
that it should be carefully kept^ because bishop CIbj, 
the prelate, who gave him his present livings tfaou^ 
he tolerates gormandizing to excess^ is extremely 
strict with his clergy in other matters; and, as I ODoe 
heard Buckhurst say, 

' Compounds for sins he is indinM to. 
By damning those he has no mind to.* 

Buckhurst had, I believe, hopes that Caroline would 
have relented, in consequence of his last overture; 
he was thrown into despair by her answer, contain- 
ing, as he told me, such a calm and civil repetiticm of 
her refusal — that he swears he will never trouble her 
again. For a fortnight after, he protests he was 
ready to hang himself. About that time, I suppose^ 
when he heard of Kate Robinson's death, he shut 
himself up in his rooms for several days — said he was 
not "WeW, and could not see any body. When he came 
out again, he looked wretchedly ill, and unhappy: I 
pitied him — I felt the truth of what Rosamond said^ 
^ that there is such a mixture of good and bad in his 
character, as makes me change my opinion of him 
every half hour.' 

'' He has just done me an essential service. He 
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learnt the other day from one of his sisters the secret 
reason why lord Oldborough was displeased with 
Godfrey^ and why Gkxlfrey was despatched to the 
West Indies. — Lord Oldborough had been told^ either 
by Cunningham^ or by one of his sisters^ that (Godfrey 
made love to miss Hauton, and that when he came 
to town ostensibly on some regimental business, and 
was pleading for a brother officer, his concealed mo- 
tive was to break off the marriage of his lordship's 
niece. Backhurst had been at the opera in the same 
box with miss Hauton and with my brother Godfrey 
one night. Gk)dfrey's conduct had been misrepre* 
sented, and as soon as Buckhurst found that lord 
Oldborough had been deceived, he was determined 
that he should know the truth ; or, at least, that he 
should know that my brother was not to blame. 
Godfrey never mentioned the subject to me; but, 
from what I can understand, the lady showed him 
dutinguisked tUtention. How Buckhurst Falconer 
managed to right my brother in lord Oldborough 's 
opinion without inwAving the young lady, I do not 
know. — He said that he had fortunately had an 
opportunity one evening at his father's, when he was 
playing at chess with lord Oldborough, of speaking 
to him on that subject, when none of his fiunily was 
watching him. He told me that lord Oldborough 
desires to see me, and haiT appointed his hour to- 
morrow morning. Now, Rosamond, my dear, set 
your imagination to work; I must go and draw a 
repUcation, which will keep mine fast bound. 

" Yours truly, 

" Alfred Percy." 
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At the appointed hour, Alfred waited upon the 
minister, and was received graciously. Not one word 
of Grodfrey, however, or of any thing leading to that 
subject. Lord Oldborough spoke to Alfred as to the 
son of his old friend. He began by lamenting the 
misfortunes which had deprived Mr. Percy of that 
estate and station to which he had done honour. Hk 
lordship went on to say that he was sorry that Mr. 
Percy's love of retirement, or pride of independence, 
precluded all idea of seeing him in parliament; but 
he hoped that Mr. Percy's sons were in this extrava- 
gant notion of independence, and in this onbf, unlike 
their father. 

With all due deference, Alfred took the liberty of 
replying to the word extravagant, and endeavoured 
to explain that his father's ideas of independence did 
not go beyond just bounds: lord Oldborough, con- 
trary to his usual custom when he met with any thing 
like contradiction, did not look displeased; on the 
contrary, he complimented Alfred on his being a good 
advocate. Alfred was going to fall into a common- 
place, about a good cause; but from that he was 
happily saved by lord Oldborough's changing the 
conversation. 

He took up a pamphlet which lay upon his table. 
It was Cunningham Falconer's, that is to say, the 
pamphlet which was published in Cunningham's 
name, and for which he was mean enough to take the 
credit irom the poor starving genius in the garret 
Lord Oldborough turned over the leaves. " Here is 
a passage that was quoted yesterday at dinner at 
commissioner Falconer's, but I don't think that any 
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of the company, or tlie commissioner himself^ ihougb 
be is^ or was, a reading man, could recollect to what 
author it alludes." 

Lord Oldborough pointed to the passage : " Thus 
the Jane of heroes is at last neglected by their mor* 
shippers, and left to the care of the birds of heaven, 
w abandoned to the serpents of the earth." 

Alfred fortunately recollected that this alluded 
to a description in Arrian of the Island of Achilles, 
the present Isle of Serpents, where there is that 
temple of the hero, of which, as the historian says, 
'* the care is left to the birds alone, who every morn- 
ing repair to the sea, wet their wings, and sprinkle 
the temple, afterwards sweeping \nth their plumage 
its sacred pavement." 

Lord Oldborough smiled, and said, "The author — 
the reputed author of this pamphlet, sir, is obliged 
to you for throwing light upon a passage which he 
could not himself elucidate." 

This speech of lord Oldborough's alluded to some- 
thing that had passed at a dinner at lord Skreene's, 
the day before Cunningham had set out on his em- 
bassy. Cunningham had been posed by this passage, 
for which secretary Cope, who hated him, had ma- 
liciously complimented him, and besought him to ex- 
plain it. Secretary Cope, who was a poet, made an 
epigram on Cunningham the diplomatist. The lines 
we do not remember. The points of it were, that 
Cunningham was so complete a diplomatist, that he 
would not commit himself by giving up his authority, 
even for a quotation, and that when he knew the 
author of an excellent thing, he, with admirable good 

R 1* 
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faith^ kepi it to himself. This epigram remained at 
the time a profound secret to lord Oldboroagh. 
Whilst Cunningham was going with a prosperous 
gale, it was not heard of; but it worked round, ac- 
cording to the manoeuvres of courts, just by the time 
the tide of &vour began to ebb. Lord Oldborough, 
dissatisfied with one of Cunningham's despatches, 
was heard to say, as he folded it up, '^ A slovenly 
performance!" 

Then, at the happy moment, stepped in the rival 
secretary Cope, and put into his lordship's hands the 
epigram and the anecdote. 

All this the reader is to take as a note explanatory 
upon lord Oldborough's last speech to Alfred, and 
now to go on with the conversation — at the \rord 
elucidtxte. 

" I suspect," continued his lordship, '^ that Mr. 
Alfred Percy knows more of this pamphlet alto- 
gether than the reputed author ever did." 

Alfred felt himself change colour, and the genius 
in the garret rushed upon, his mind ; at the same in- 
stant he recollected that he was not at liberty to 
name Mr. Temple, and that he must not betray 
Cunningham. Alfred answered that it was not sur- 
prising he should know the pamphlet well, as he 
probably admired it more, and had read it oftener, 
than the author himself had ever done. 

'^ Very well parried, young gentleman. You ^rill 
not allow, then, that you had any hand in writing 
it?" 

" No^ my lord," said Alfred, " I had none what- 
ever ; I never saw it till it was published. 
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" I have not a right, in politeness, to press the 
question. Permit me, however, to say, that it is a 
performance of which any man might be proud." 

" I should, my lord, be proud — very proud, if I 
had written it ; but I am incapable of assuming a 
merit that is not mine, and I trust the manner in 
which I now disclaim it does not appear like the 
affected modesty of an author who wishes to hare 
that believed which he denies. I hope I convince 
your lordship of the truth." 

" I cannot have any doubt of what you assert in 
this serious manner, sir. May I ask if you can tell 
me the name of the real author } " 

'' Excuse me, my lord — I cannot I have an- 
swered your lordship with perfect openness, as iar as 
I am concerned." 

''Sir," said lord Oldborough, *' I confess that I 
began this conversation with the prepossession that 
you were equal to a performance of which I think 
highly, but you have succeeded in convincing me 
that I was mistaken — that you are not equal — but 
superior to it.** 

Upon this compliment, Alfred, as he thought the 
force of politeness could no farther go, rose^ bowed, 
and prepared to retire. 

*' Are you in a hurry to leave me, Mr. Percy?" 

'' Quite the contrary, but I was afraid of encroach* 
ing upon your lordship's goodness ; I know that your 
time is most valuable, and that your lordship has so 
much business of importance." 

''Perhaps Mr. Alfred Percy may assist me in 
saving time hereafter." 

B 2 
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Alfred sat down again, as bis lordship's eye de- 
sired it. — Lord Oldborough remained for a few mo- 
ments silent, leaning upon his arm on the table, deep 
in thought. 

" Yes, sir," said be, " I certainly have, as you say, 
much business upon my hands. But that is not the 
difficulty; with hands and heads business is easily 
arranged and expedited. I have hands and heads 
enough at my command. Talents of all sorts can be 
obtained for their price, but that which is above all 
price, integrity, cannot — there's the difficulty — there 
is my difficulty. I have not a single man about me 
whom I can trust — ^many who understand my views, 
but none who feel them — ' Des antes de boue ei de 
f angel' Wretches who care not if the throne and 

the country perish, if their little interests Young 

gentleman," said he, recollecting himself, and turning 
to Alfred, '^ I feel as if I was speaking to a part of 
your father when I am speaking to you." 

Alfred felt this, and lord Oldborough saw that he 
felt it strongly. 

'' Then, my dear sir," said he, '' you understand 
me — I see we understand and shall suit one another. 
I am in want of a secretary to supply the place of 
Mr. Cunningham Falconer. Mr. Drakelow is going 
to Constantinople; but he shall first initiate his suc- 
cessor in the business of his office — a routine which 
little minds would make great minds believe is a 
mystery above ordinary comprehension. But, sir, I 
have no doubt that you will be expert in a very short 
time in the technical part — in the routine of office ; 
and if it suits your views, in one word, I should be 
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happy to have you for my private secretary. Take 
time to consider^ if you do not wish to give an an- 
s^'er immediately ; but I beg that you will consult 
no one but yourself — not even your father. And as 
soon as your mind is made up^ let me know your 
decision." 

After returning thanks to the minister^ who had^ 
by this time^ risen to a prodigious height in Alfred's 
opinion ; after having reiterated his thanks with a 
warmth which was not displeasing^ he retired. The 
account of his feelings on this occasion is given with 
much truth in his own letter, from which we extract 
the passage : 

"I believe I felt a little like Gil Bias after his first 



visit at court. Vapours of ambition certainly mounted 
into ray head, and made me a little giddy; that 
night I did not sleep quite so well as usual. The 
bar and the court, lord Oldborough and my special 
pleader, were continually before my eyes balancing 
•in my imagination all the pros and cons. I fatigued 
myself, but could neither rest nor decide. Seven 
years of famine at the bar — horrible ! but then in- 
dependence and liberty of conscience — and in time, 
Success — the certain reward of industry — ^well-earned 
wealth — perhaps, honours — why not the highest pro- 
fessional honours? The life of a party-man and a 
politician, agreed by all who have tried, even by this 
very lord Oldborough himself, agreed to be an un- 
happy life — obliged to live with people I despise— 
might be tempted, like others, to do things for which 
I should despise myself — subject to caprice — at best, 
my fortune quite dependent on my patron's conti- 
nuance in power — power and favour uncertain. 
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** It was long before I got my pros and cons eveii 
into this rude preparation for comparison^ and longer 
still before the logical process of giving to each good 
and evil its just value, and drawing clear deductions 
from distinct premises, could be accomplished. How- 
ever, in four-and-twenty hours I solved the problem. 

*^ I waited upon lord Oldborough to tell him my 
conclusion. With professions of gratitude, respect, 
and attachment, more sincere, I iancy, than those he 
usually hears, I began ; and ended by telling him in 
the best manner I could, that I thought my trade 
was more honest than his, and that, hard as a lawyer^s 

life was, I preferred it to a politician's. You don't 

suspect me of saying all this — no, I was not quite 90 
brutal ; but, perhaps, it was implied by my declining 
the honour of the secretaryship, and preferring to 
abide by my profession. Lord Oldborough looked — 
or my vanity fancied that he looked — disappointed. 
After a pause of silent displeasure, he said, ^ Weli> 
sir, upon the whole I believe you have decided wisely. 
I am sorry that you cannot serve me, and that I can- 
not serve you in the manner which I had proposed. 
Yours is a profession in which ministerial support 
can be of little use, but in which talents, perse- 
verance, and integrity, are secure, sooner or later, of 
success. I have, therefore, only to wish you oppor- 
tunity: and if any means in my power should 
occur of accelerating that opportunity, you may de« 
pend upon it, sir,' said his lordship, holding out his 
hand to me, 'I shall not forget you— ^ven if you were 
not the son of my old friend, you have made an in- 
terest for yourself in my mind.' 
^^ Thus satisfactorily we parted — ^no— just as I 
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reached the door^ his lordship added, ' Your brother, 
cuptain Percy — have you heard from him latelly ? ' 

" ' Yes, my lord, from Plymouth, where they were 
driven back by contrary winds.' 

'' ' Ha ! — ^he was well, I hope ? ' 

tc t Very well, I thank your lordship/ 

'^ ' That's well — ^he is a temperate man, I think. 
So he will stand the climate of the West Indies — 
and, probably, it will not be necessary for his majes- 
ty's service that he should remain there long.' 

'^ 1 bowed — was again retiring, and was again re- 
called. 

^' ^ There was a major in your brother's regiment 
about whom captain Percy spoke to me — major ' 

*' ' Gascoigne, I believe, my lord.' 
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'Gascoigne — true — Gascoigne.' His lordship 
wrote the name down in a note-book. 

''Bows for the last time — not a word more on 
either side. 

" And now that 1 have written all this to you, my 
dear mother, 1 am almost ashamed to send it — be- 
cause it is so full of egotism. But Rosamond, the 
excuser genercd, will apologise for me by pleading 
that I was obliged to tell the truth, and the whole 
truth. 

" Love to Caroline, and thanks for her letter.^^ 
Love to Rosamond, upon condition that she will 
write to me from Hungerford Castle, and cheer my 
solitude in London with news from the country, and 
from home. 

'* Your affectionate son, 

" Alfred Pbbcy. 



(C 



p. 8. I hope you all like O'Brien." 
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We hope the reader will recollect the poor Irish- 
mdjx, whose leg the surgeon had condemned to be cut 
off^ but which was saved by Erasmus. A consider- 
able time afterwards, one morning, when £rasiiiii8 
was just getting up, he heard a loud knock at his 
door, and in one and the same instant pushing past 
his servant into his bedchamber, and to the foot of 
his bed, rushed this Irishman O'Brien, breathless, 
and with a face perspiring joy. *^ I aze your honour's 
pardon, master, but it's what you're wanting down 
street in all haste — here's an elegant case for je, 
doctor dear ! — That painter-jantleman down in the 
square there beyond that is not expided." 
Not expected !" said Erasmus. 
Ay, not expected : so put on ye with the speed 
of light — ^Where's his waistcoat," continued he, turn- 
ing to Dr. Percy's astonished servant, ^^ and coat ? — 
the top coat, and the wig — has he one ? — Well ! boots 
or shoes give him any way." 

'' But I don't clearly understand — Pray did this 
gentleman send for me }" said Dr. Percy. 

'' Send for your honour ! Troth he never thought 
of it — no, nor could'nt, — how could he ? and he in 
the way he was and is. But God bless ye ! and neyer 
mind shaving, or another might get it afore we'd be 
back. Though there was none in it but myself when 
I left it — but still keep on buttoning for the life." 

Erasmus dressed as quickly as he could, not under- 
standing, however, above one word in ten that had 
been said to him. His servant, who did not com- 
prehend even one word, endeavoured in vain to ob- 
tain an explanation ; but 0*Brien, paying no regard 
to his solemn face of curiosity, put him aside with his 
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hand^ and continuing to address Dr. Percy> followed 
him about the room. 

'^ Master ! you mind my fnintioning to you last 
time I seen your honour^ that my leg was weak 6y 
times, no fault though to the doctor that cured it — so 
I could not be qfler carrying the weighty loads I used 
up and down the ladders at every call^ so I quit 
sarving the masons^ and sought for lighter work^ and 
found an employ that shuled me with a jantleman 
painter^ grinding of his colours^ and that was what I 
was at this mornings so I was^ and standing as close 
to him as I am this minute to your honour^ thinking 
of nothing at all just now, please your honour, fore'* 
nent him — asy grinding, fvkin he took «ome sort or 
kind of a fit." 

'^ A fit ! Why did you not tell me that sooner ? " 
" Sure I iould you he was not expicted, — that is, if 
you don't know in £ngland, not expicted to live; and 
sure I tould your honour so from the first," said 
O'Brien. '' But then the jantleman was as well as I 
am this minute, that minute afore — and the nixt 
fell his length on the floor entirely. Well ! I set him 
up again, and, for want of better, filled out a thimble- 
full, say, of the spirits of wine as they call it, which 
he got by good luck for the varnish, and made him 
take it down, and he come to, and 1 axed him how 
was he after it ? — Better, says he. That's well, says 
I; and who will I send for to ye, sir? says I. But 
afore he could make atnswer, I bethought me of your 
own honour; and for fear he would say another, I 
never troubled him, putting the question to him 
again, but just set the spirits nigh hand him, and 
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away with me here; I come off without letting on a 
word to nobody^ good or bad> in dread your honour 
would miss the job." 

" Job !" said Dr. Percy's servant: " do you think 
my master wants a job } " 

*' Oh ! Lord love ye^ and just give his hat. Would 
you have us be standing on ceremony now in a case 
Kji life and death ? " 

Dr. Percy was^ as far as he understood it^ of the 
Irishman's way of thinking. He followed as fast as 
he could to the painter's — found that he had bad a 
slight paralytic stroke^ from which he had recovered. 
-We need not detail the particulars. Nature and Or. 
Percy brought him through. He was satisfied with 
his physician ; for Erasmus would not take any fee, 
because he went unsent for by the patient. The 
painter^ after his recovery, was one day compliment- 
ing Dr. Percy on the inestimable service he had done 
the arts in restoring him to his pencil, in proof of 
which the artist showed many master-pieces that 
wanted only the finishing touch, in particular a huge, 
long-limbed, fantastic, allegorical piece of his own 
design, which he assured Dr. Percy was the finest 
example of the beau ideal, ancient or modem, that 
human genius had ever produced upon canvas. '^ And 
what do you think, doctor," said the painter, '^ tell 
me what you can think of a connoisseur, a patron, 
sir, who could stop my hand, and force me from that 
immortal work to a portrait ? A portrait ! Barbarian! 
He fit to encourage genius ! He set up to be a JHe- 
csenas 1 Mere vanity ! Gives pensions to four sign- 
post daubers^ not fit to grind my colours ! Knows 
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no more of the art than that fellow/' pointing to the 
Irishman^ who was at that instant grinding the co- 
lours — ctsy as he described himself. 

"And lets me languish here in obscurity!" con- 
tinued the enraged painter. *'Now I'll never put 
another stroke to his Dutch beauty's portrait, if I 
starve — if I rot for it in jail ! He a Mecaenas !" 

The changes upon this abuse were rung repeatedly 
by this irritated genius, his voice and palsied hand 
'U'embling with rage while he spoke, till he was in- 
terrupted by a carriage stopping at the door. 

" Here's the patron ! " cried the Irishman, with an 
arch look. *' Ay, it's the patron, sure enough !" 

Dr. Percy was going away, but O'Brien got be- 
tM'een him and the door, menacing his coat with his 
pallet knife covered with oil — Erasmus stopped. 

'' I axe your pardon, but don't go," whispered he: 
*' I wouldn't for the best coat nor waistcoat ever I 
seen you went this minute, dear!" 

Mr; Gresham was announced — a gentleman of a 
most respectable, benevolent, prepossessing appear^ 
ance, whom Erasmus had some recollection of having 
seen before. Mr. Gresham recognised him instantly: 
he was the merchant whom Erasmus had met at sir 
Amyas Courtney's the morning when he offended sir 
Amyas about the made shell. After having spoken 
a few words to the painter about the portrait, Mr. 
Gresham turned to Dr. Percy, and said, " I am afraid, 
sir, that you lost a friend at court by your sincerity 
about a shell." 

Before Erasmus could answer — in less time than 
he cpuld have thought it possible to take off a stocks 
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mg, a great bare leg — O'Brien's leg^ came between 
Mr. Gresham and Dr. Percy. 

" There's what lost him a rich friend any wzj, 
and gained him a poor one, if that would do any 
good. There it is now ! This leg ! God for ever 
bless him and reward him for it !" 

Then with eloquence, emphasis, and action, which 
came from the heart, and went to the heart, the poor 
fellow told how his leg had been saved, and spoke of 
what Dr. Percy had done for him, in terms which 
Erasmus would have been ashamed to hear, but that 
he really was so much affected with O'Brien's grati- 
tude, and thought it did so much honour to human 
nature, that he could not stop him. — Mr. Gresham 
was touched also ; and upon observing this, Eras- 
mus's friend, with his odd mixture of comedy and 
pathos, ended with this exhortation, '' And Grod bless 
you, sir ! you're a great man, and have many to my 
knowledge under a compliment to you, and if you've 
any friends that are lying, or sick, if you'd recom- 
mend them to send for him in preference to any othar 
of the doctors, it would be a charity to themselves 
and to me ; for I will never have peace else, thinking 
how I have been a hinderance to him. And a charity 
it would be to themselves, for what does the sick 
want but to be cured? and there's the man will do 
that for them> as two witnesses here present can 
prove — that jantleman, if he would spake, and my- 
self." 

Erasmus now peremptorily stopped this scene, for 
he began to feel for himself, and to be ashamed of the 
ridicule which his puffing inend, in his zeal, was 
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throwing upon him. Erasmus said that he had 
done nothing for O'Brien except placing him in St. 
€reorge's hospital^ where he had been admirably well 
attended. Mr. Gresham^ however, at once relieved 
his wounded delicacy^ and dispelled all fears and 
anxiety, by the manner in which he spoke and looked. 
He concluded by inviting Dr. Percy to his house, 
expressing with much cordiality a wish to be more 
intimately acquainted with a young gentleman, of 
whose character he had accidentally learned more 
good than his modesty seemed willing to allow should 
be known. 

O'Brien's eyes sparkled ; he rubbed his hands, but 
restrained himself lest Dr. Percy should be dis- 
pleased. When Erasmus went away, O'Brien fol- 
lowed him down stairs, begging his honour's pardon 
— if he had said any thing wrong or unbecoming, it 
was through ignorance. 

It was impossible to be angry with him. 

We extract from Erasmus's letter to his mother 
the following account of his first visit to Mr. Gres- 
ham. 

" When I went to see Mr. Gresham, I was di- 
rected to an unfashionable part of the town, to one 
of the dark old streets of the city; and from all ap- 
pearance I thought I was going to grope my way 
into some strange dismal den, like many of the an- 
cient houses in that quarter of the town. But, to 
my surprise, after passing through a court, and up 
an unpromising staircase, I found myself in a spacious 
apartment. The darkness changed to light, the 
smoke and din of the city to retirement and fresh 
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air. A near view of the Thames appeared through 
large windows down to the floor^ balconies filled with 
flowers and sweet shrubs ! — It was an Arabian sc^ie 
in London. Rosamond^ how you would have been 
delighted ! But I have not yet told you that there 
was a young and beautiful lady sitting near the bai* 
cony^ and her name is Constance : that is all I shall 
tell you about the young lady at present. I must go 
on with Mr. Gresham^ who was in his picture gallery 
—yes, picture gallery — and a very fine one it is- 
Mr. Gresham, whose fortune is one of those of which 
only English merchants can form any adequate idea, 
makes use of it in a manner which does honour to 
his profession and to his country : he has patronized 
the arts with a munificence not unworthy of the 
Medici. 

" My complaining genius, the painter, who had 
abused his patron so much, was there with his por- 
trait, which, notwithstanding his vow never to touch 
it again, he had finished, and brought home, and 
with it the sprawling Venus : he was now extremely 
angry with Mr. Gresham for declining to purchase 
this chef-d'oeuvre. With the painter was a poet 
equally vain and dissatisfied. 

" I admired the mildness with which Mr. Greshanoi 
bore with their ill-humour and vanity. — After the 
painter and poet, to my satisfaction, had departed, 
I said something expressive of my pity for patrons 
who had to deal with the irritable race. He mildly 
replied, that he thought that a man, surrounded as 
he was with all the comforts and luxuries of life, 
should have compassion, and should make allowance 
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for genius struggling with poverty^ disease^ and dis« 
appointment. He acknowledged that he had met 
with much ingratitude^ and had been plagued by the 
pretensions^ expectations^ and quarrels of his tribe of 
poets and painters. ^ For a man's own happiness^' 
said he^ ' the trade of a patron is the most dreadful 
he can follow — ^gathering samphire were nothing to 
it.' 

'^ Pray tell my father this^ because it opens a 
new Tiew^ and new confirmation of his opinions — I 
never spent a more agreeable day than this with 
Mr. Gresham. He converses well, and has a variety 
of information, which he pours forth liberally, and 
yet without the slightest ostentation : his only wish 
seems to be to entertain and inform those to whom 
he speaks — he has no desire to shine. In a few hours 
we went over a world of literature. I was proud to 
follow him, and he seemed pleased that I could some- 
times anticipate — I happened to know as well as he 
did the history of the two Flamels, and several par- 
ticulars of the Jesuits in Paraguay. 

*' My father often told us, when we were boys, 
that there is no knowledge, however distant it seems 
from our profession, that may not, some time or other, 
be useful ; and Mr. Gresham, after he had conversed 
sufficiently with me both on literature and science, to 
discover that I was not an ignorant pretender, grew 
warm in his desire to serve me. But he had the 
politeness to refrain from saying any thing directly 
about medicine; he expressed only an increased 
desire to cultivate my acquaintance, and begged 
that I would call upon him at any hour, and give 
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him the pleasure of my conversation, whenever I had 
time, 

" The next morning he called upon me^ and told 
me that he was desired to ask my advice for a sick 
partner of his, to whom, if I would accompany hira, 
he would immediately introduce me. Who and what 
this partner is, and of what disease he is dying;, if 
you have any curiosity to know, you shall hear in my 
next, this frank will hold no more — except love, 
light as air, to all at home. 

*^Dear mother, affectionately yours, 

*^E. Pbrcy/* 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Now for the visit to Hungerford Castle — a fine old 
place in a beautiful park, which excelled many parks 
of greater extent by the uncommon size of its ve- 
nerable oaks. In the castle, which was sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate with ease and perfect com-* 
fort the troops of friends which its owner's bene- 
ficent character drew round her, there were apart- 
ments that usually bore the name of some of those 
persons who were considered as the most intimate 
friends of the family. The Percys were of this 
number. They found their own rooms ready, the 
old servants of the house rejoicing to see them again, 
and eager in offering their services. Many things 
showed that they had been thought of, and expected; 
yet there was nothing that could remind them that 
any change had taken place in their fortune : no 
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forma] or peculiar civilities from the mistress of the 
house^ from her daughter^ or nieces — neither more 
nor less attention than usual ; but by every thing 
that marked old habits of intimacy and confidence^ 
the Percys were> as if undesignedly and necessarily, 
distinguished from other guests. 

Of these the most conspicuous was the lady Ange- 
lica Headingham. — Her ladyship had lately come to 
a large estate^ and had consequently produced a great 
sensation in the fashionable world. During the early 
part of her life she had been much and injudiciously 
restrained. The moment the pressure was taken 
off» the spirit boiled with surprising rapidity : im- 
mediately lady Angelica Headingham shone forth a 
beauty^ a bel-esprit^ and a patroness; and though 
she appeared as it were impromptu in these cha- 
racters^ yet^ to do her justice^ she supported them 
with as much spirit, truth, and confidence, as if she 
had been in the habit of playing them all her life, 
and as if she had trod the fashionable stage from her 
teens. There was only one point in which, perhaps, 
she erred : from not having been early accustomed to 
flattery, she did not receive it with quite sufficient 
nonchalance* The adoration paid to her in her triple 
capacity by crowds of worshippers only increased the 
avidity of her taste for incense, to receive which she 
would now and then stoop lower than became a god- 
dess. She had not yet been suspected of a real par- 
tiality for any of her admirers, though she was ac- 
cused of giving each just as much encouragement as 
was necessary to turn his head. Of these admirers 
two, the most eager and earnest in the pursuit, had 
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followed her ladyship to the country^ and were now 
at Hungerford Castle — sir James Harcourt and Mr. 
Barclay. 

Sir James Harcourt was remarkably handsome and 
fashionable — completely a man of the worlds and a 
courtier: who^ after ha?ing ruined his fortune by 
standing for government two contested county elec- 
tions, had dangled year after year at courts living 
upon the hope and promise of a pension or a plaoe> 
till his creditors warning him that they could wait 
no longer, he had fallen in love with lady Angdicft 
Headingham. Her ladyship's other admirer^ Mr* 
Barclay, was a man of considerable fortune^ of good 
family, and of excellent sense and character. He Ind 
arrived at that time of life when he wished to settie 
to the quiet enjoyment of domestic happiness ; but he 
had seen so much misery arise from unfortunate mar- 
riages among some of his particular friends, that he 
had been afraid of forming any attachment, or^ at 
least, engagement. His acquaintance with £sahion- 
able life had still further rendered him averse fvom 
matrimony ; and from love he had defended hinsdf 
with infinite caution, and escaped, till in an unludcy 
moment he had met with lady Angelica. Against 
his better judgment, he had been captivated by lier 
charms and talents: his reason, however, still straggled 
with his passion — he had never actually declared his 
love ; but the lady knew it probably better than lie 
did, and her caprice and coquetry cost him many an 
agonizing hour. All which he bore with the silence 
and patience of a martyr. 

When the Percy family saw lady Angelica for die 
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first thne^ she was in all her glory — fresh from a suc- 
cessful toilette, conscious of renovated powers, with 
an accumulated spirit of animation, tind inspired by 
tke ambition to charm a new audience. Though past 
the bloom of youth, she was a handsome showy wo- 
man, with the air of one who requires and receives 
admiration. Her attitudes, her action, and the varied 
expression she threw into her countenance, were more 
than the occasion required, and rather too evidently 
designed to interest or to fascinate. She was sur- 
rounded by a group of gentlemen ; sir James Har- 
ODurt, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Seebright, a young poet; 
Mr. Orey, a man of science; and others— person-^ 
nages muets. Arduous as was the task, lady An- 
gelica's various powers and indefatigable exertion 
proved capable of keeping each of these different 
minds in full play, and in high admiration. 

Beauties are always curious about beauties, and 
wits about wits. Lady Angelica had heard tbat one 
of the miss Percys was uncommonly handsome. 
Quick as eye could glance, her ladyship's passed by 
Mrs. Percy and Rosamond as they entered the room, 
fixed upon Caroline, and was satisfied. There was 
beauty enough to alarm, but simplicity sufficient to 
remove all fears of rivalship. Caroline entered, with- 
out any prepared grace or practised smile, but merely 
as if she was coming into a room. Her two friends, 
the lady Pembrokes, instantly placed her between 
them, her countenance expressing just what she f(rit, 
affectionate pleasure at seeing them. 

*' A sweet pretty creature, really !" whispered lady 
Angelica, to her admirer in waiting, sir James Har- 
court s 2 
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" Ye— -ye — yes ; but nothing tnarquanie/* replied 
sir James* 

Mr. Barday^s eye followed^ and fixed upon Caro* 
line with a degree of interest. The room was so 
large^ and they were at sach a distance from Caroline^ 
who was now occupied in listening to her friends, 
that lady Angelica could continue her observations 
without fear of being overheard. 

*' There is something so interesting in that air of 
simplicity !" pursued her ladyship, addressing hersdf 
to Mr. Barclay. '' Don't you think there is a won- 
derful charm in simplicity? 'Tis a pity it can't last: 
it is like those delicate colours which always catch 
the taste the moment they are seen, by which I've 
been taken in a hundred times, and have now for- 
sworn for ever — ^treacherous colours that fade, and fly 
even while you look at them." 

^' That is a pity," said Mr. Barclay, withdrawing 
his eyes from Caroline. 

''A thousand pities," said lady Angelica. ^* Per- 
haps, in the country, this delicate charm might pos- 
sibly, and with infinite care and caution, last a few 
years, but in town it would not last a season." 

" True — ^too true," said Mr. Barclay. 

'^ For which reason," pursued lady Angelica, ''give 
me something a little more durable, something that 
can stand what it must meet with in the world: 
fashion, for instance, though not half so charming till 
we are used to it ; or knowledge, though often deai^ 
bought ; or genius, though doubly taxed with cen- 
sure ; or wit, though so hard to be had genuine— 
any thing is better than a faded charm, a has-been- 
pretty simplicity," 
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f' When it comes to that, it is lamentable, indeed/' 
said Mr. Barclay. He seemed to wish to say some- 
thing more in favour of simplicity, but to be over- 
powered by wit. 

Sir James shrugged his shoulders, and protested 
that simplicity had something too Jade in it, to suit 
his taste. 

All this time, where was colonel Hungerford? 
He had been expected to arrive this day ; but a letter 
came to tell his mother, that he was detained by in- 
dispensable military business, and that, he feared, he 
could not for some weeks have the pleasure of being 
at home. Every one looked and felt disappointed. 

** So," thought Rosamond, '' we shall be gone be- 
fore he comes, and he will not see Caroline ! " 

''So I" said lady Angelica, to herself, ''he will 
not see me." 

Rosamond was somewhat comforted for her disap- 
pointment, by observing that Caroline was not quite 
lost upon Mr. Barclay, pre-occupied though he was 
with his brilliant mistress. She thought he seemed 
to notice the marked difference there was in their 
manner of passing the day. 

Lady Angelica, though she would sometimes handle 
a pencil, touch the harp, or take up a book, yet never 
was really employed. Caroline was continually oc- 
cupied. In the morning, she usually sat with Rosa- 
mond and the two lady Pembrokes, in a little room 
called the Oriel, which opened into the great library. 
Here in happy retirement Caroline and Rosamond 
looked over Mrs. Hungerford's select library, and 
delighted to read the passages which had been 
marked with approbation. At other times, without 
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disturbing the rest of the company^ or being dis- 
turbed by them^ Caroline enjoyed the opportunity of 
cultirating her talents for music and painting, witii 
the assistance of her two friends, who eminently ex- 
celled in these acoomf^^ments. 

All this time lady Angelica spent in talking to 
show her wit, or lounging to show her grace. J^cm 
and then her ladyship condescended to join the young 
people, when they went out to walk, but never unless 
they were attended by gentlemen. The beauties ci 
nature have come into fashion of late, and lady An- 
gelica Headingham could talk of bold outlines, and 
sublime mountains, the charming effects of light and 
-shade, fine accidents, and rich foliage, spring verdure 
and autumnal tints, — whilst Caroline could enjoy all 
these things, without expecting to be admired for 
admiring them. Mrs. Mortimer was planting a new 
shrubbery, and laying out a ride through the park. 
Caroline took an unaffected interest in all her plans, 
whilst lady Angelica was interested only in showing 
how much she remembered of Price, and Repton, and 
Knight. She became too hot or too cold, or she was 
tired to death, the moment she ceased to foe the prin- 
cipal object of attention. Bat though her ladyship 
was thus idle by day, she sometimes worked hard by 
-night — ^hard as Butler is said to have toiled in secret, 
io support the character of an idle universal genius> 
who knows every thing without studying any thing. 
From dictionaries and extracts, abridgraeats and 
beauties of various authors, here, and there, and ev«y 
where, i^e picked up shining scraps, and often by an 
ostentation of superadd knowledge succeeded in ap- 
pearing in conversation to possess a vast extent cf 
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ea^Ke, of which she knew nothings and ibr which 
she had no taste. 

Mr. Seebright^ the poet^ was easily duped by this 
disfday : he expressed, the most flattering astonish- 
onent, and prmounced her ladyship to be an universal 
genius. He looked up to lady Angelica for patron- 
age. He was so weak, or so ignorant of the world 
as to imagine that the patronage of a fashionaUe lite- 
rary lady of high rank would immediately guide the 
pinion of the public, and bring a poet forward to 
Ibrtune and fame. With these hopes he performed his 
daiiy, hourly duty of admiration to his&ir patroness, 
-with all possible zeal and assiduity ; but it was ob- 
flerred by Rosamond that, in conversation, whenever 
Mr. Seebright had a new idea or a favourite allusion 
to produce, his eye involuntarily turned first to 
Caroline; and though he professed, on all points of 
•taste and criticism, to be implicitly governed by lady 
Angelica Headingham, there was ^'a small still 
<roioe" to which he more anxiously listened. 

As to Mr. Orey, the man of science — he soon de- 
tected lady Angelica's ignorance ; smiled in silence 
at her blunders, and despised her for her arlsqfpre" 
ience. In vain, to win his suffrage, she produced 
tftie letters of various men of note and talents with 
whom she was in correspondence ; in vain she talked 
af all the persons of rank who were her relations or 
dear friends :-~-8he should be so happy to introduce 
him to this great man, or to mention him to that 
great lady; she should be so proud, on her return to 
town, to have Mr. Grey at her e^prt^ parties; she 
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would have such and such celebrated characters to 
meet him^ and would have the pleasure and honour 
of introducing him to every person worth knowii^ 
in town. 

With all due civility Mr. Grey declined these 
offers. There were few persons the pleasure or ho- 
nour of whose company could compensate to him for 
the loss of his time^ or equal the enjoyment he had 
in his own occupations ; and those few he was so 
happy to have for his friends, he did not wish to 
form new acquaintance — ^he never went to omocr- 
saziones — ^he was much obliged to her ladyship, but 
he did not want to be mentioned to great men or 
great women. The nature of his fame was quite in- 
dependent of fashion. — ^In this respect men of science 
have much the advantage of men of taste. Works of 
taste may, to a certain degree, be cried up or cried 
dawn by fsishion. The full-fledged bard soars superiw, 
and looks down at once upon the great and little 
world; but the young poet, in his first attempts to 
rise, is often obliged, or thinks himself obliged, to 
have his wing impelled by patronage. 

With all her resources, however, both of patnmi^ 
and of beUesprit, lady Angelica was equally surprised 
and mortified to find herself foiled at her own arms, 
by a girl whom nobody knew. She changed her 
manoeuvres — she thought she could show miss Caro- 
line Percy, that, whatever might be her abOiticB, 
her knowledge, or her charms, these must all submit 
to the superior power of fashion. Caroline having 
lived in the country, could not know much of the 
world of fashion. This was a world from which she 
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thought she could more every other at pleasure. 
Her coaversation was no longer of books^ of which 
all of equal talents were competent to f<M'ni a judg- 
ment ; but her tidk was now of persons^ with whom 
ao ime who had not lived in the great world could 
pretend to be acquainted^ of whom they could not 
presume to judge. Her ladyship tried in vain to 
draw Mrs. Hungerford and Mrs. Mortimer to her 
aid; they were too well bred to encourage this ex« 
•dusive and unprofitable conversation. But her 
ladyship knew that she could be sufficiently sup- 
ported by sir James Harcourt! He prided himself 
upon knowing and being known to every body, that 
is any body, in London; he had an inexhaustible fund 
of town and court anecdote. What an auxiliary for 
lady Angelica! But though their combined opera- 
tions were carried on with consummate skilly and 
though the league offensive was strictly kept with 
every demonstration of mutual amity that could ex- 
cite jealousy or express contempt for rival powers ; 
yet the ultimate purpose was not gained — Caroline 
was not mortified^ and Mr. Barclay was not jealous ; 
at leasts he was not sufficiently jealous to afford a 
dear triumph. 

One morning, when she had been playing off all her 
graces, while sir James admired her in every Proteus 
form of affectation, Mr. Barday, as she thought, evi- 
dently pained by her coquetry, retired from the aoh 
where she sat, and went to Mrs. Hungerford's table, 
where he took up a book and began to read. Lady 
Angelica spared no art to distract his attention : she 
contrived for herself an employment, which called 
forth continual exclamations of admiration, joy. 
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despair^ which at first made Mr. Barclay turn to see 
by what they ooald be caused ; but when he found that 
-they were occasioned only by the rise or fall of a house 
of cards which she was building, he internally said 
" Pshaw ! " and afterwards kept his eyes fixed upon 
his book. Sir James continued to serre the iair 
architect with the frail materials for her build- 
ing — her Folly, as she called it — and for his ser- 
Tices he received much encouragement of smiley 
and many marked commendations. Mrs. Hunger- 
ford called upon Mr. Barclay to read a fevourite 

poem. 

Mr. Barday read remarkably well, and soon fixed 

the attention of all the company^ except that of lady 
Angelica and her knight^ sir James Harcourt, whom 
•she detained in her serrice. She could not be so 
flagrantly rude as to interrupt the reader by audible 
exdamattons, but by dumb-show^ by a variety of ges- 
tures and pretty looks of delight at every fresh story 
added to her card edifice, and at eirery motion of terror 
lest her tower should fall, her ladyship showed Mr. 
Barclay that she was not listening to that which she 
jknew he was particularly desirous that she should 
hear. 

The moment the reader's voice ceased, lady An- 
gelica approached the table. " Ten millions of par- 
dons i " said she, drawing some cards from beneath 
miss Can^ine Percy's elbow which rested on them. 
^ Unpardonable wretch that I am, to have disturbed 
wich a reverie — ^and such an attitude ! Mr. Barclay," 
continued her ladyship, " now if you ha;v« leisure to 
thiidc of me, may I trouble you for some of your little 
iCards for the attic of my dear Folly.** 
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Mr. Barelay coolly presented the cards to her lady« 
•hip: then looked out of the window, obserred that 
his horse was at the door, and was following Mr. 
Percy out of the room, when lady Angelica, just as 
Mr. Barclay passed, blew down her tower, and ex<^ 
claimed '* There's an end of my folly — of one of my 
follies, I mean : I wish I could Uow them all away 
«o easily." 

The sigh and look of penitence with which she 
pronounced these words were accepted as expiation—* 
Mr. Barclay stopped and returned ; while sweeping 
the wreck of her tower from the table, she repeated, 

^ Easy, M when aihore aa infnt stands, 
And diaws imagined houses an the sands, 
The sportive wanton, pleased with some new play, 
Sweeps the slight works and fancied domes away : 
Thus vanish at thy touch the towers and walls. 
The toil of mornings in a moment falls.'* 

" Beautiful lines ! " said Mr. Barelay. 

*' And charmingly repeated," said sir James Har- 
dcourt: "are they your ladyship's own?" 
' '* No ; Homer's," said she, smiling ; *' Pope's Ho- 
mer's, I mean." 

To corer his blunder as fast as possible, sir James 
went on to something else, and asked what her lady- 
ship thought of Flaxman's sketches from the Iliad and 
Odyssey ? He had seen the book lying on the library 
table yesterday : indeed, his eye had b^n caught, as 
it lay open, by a striking resemUanee — he knew it 
was very rude to talk of likenesses — but, really, the 
resemblance was striking between a lady he had in 
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bis view^ and one of the figures in Flaxman, of Venus, 
or Penelope, he could not say which, but he would 
look for the book and see in a moment. 

The book was not to be found on the library table; 
Mrs. Hungerford said she believed it was in the 
Oriel : sir James went to look — ^miss Caroline Percy 
was drawing from it— -that was unlucky, for Mr. 
Barclay followed, stayed to admire miss Percy's 
drawings, which he had never seen before, and in 
looking over these sketches of hers from Flaxman's 
Homer, and from Euripides and ^schylus, which 
the lady Pembrokes showed him, and in speaking^ of 
these, he discovered so much of Caroline's taste, lite- 
rature, and feeling, that he could not quit the Oriel. 
Lady Angelica had followed to prevent mischief^ and 
Mrs. Hungerford had followed to enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing Caroline's modest merit appreciated. Whilst 
Mr. Barclay admired in silence, sir James Harcourt, 
not with his usual politeness, exclaimed, ^' I protest 
I had no notion that miss Caroline Percy dreie in 
this style!" 

'^ That's possible," cried lady Mary Pembroke^ 
louring with that prompt indignation which she 
prone to feel when any thing was said that seemed 
derogatory to her friends, '^ that's possible, sir James; 
and yet you find miss Caroline Percy does draw in 
this very superior style — yes, and it is the per- 
fection of her accomplishments, that they are never 
exhibited." 

^' You have always the pleasure of discovering 
them/' said Mrs. Hungerford ; '^ they are as a wo- 
maQ's accomplishments and acquirements ought to 
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he, more retiring than obtrusive; or as my old friend. 
Dr. Souths quaintly but aptly expresses it— more in 
intaglio than in cameo." 

At this instant a sudden scream was heard from 
lady Angelica Headingham, who caught hold of Mr. 
Barclay's arm^ and writhed as if In agony. 

''Good Heavens! What is the matter?" cried 
Mr. Barclay. 

'' Oh 1 cramp ! cramp ! horrid cramp I in my foot 
—in my leg!" 

*' Rest upon me/' said Mr. Barclay, " and stretch 
your foot out," 

" Torture ! — I can't." It was impossible that she 
could stand without the support of both gentlemen. 

'' Carry me to the sofa — ^there ! " 

When they had carried her out of the Oriel to the 
sofa in the library, and when her ladyship found that 
she had excited sufficient interest, and drawn the 
attention of Mr. Barclay away from Caroline, her 
ladyship began to grow a little better, and by grace- 
Ail degrees recovered the use of her pretty limbs. 
And now, as she had reason to be satisfied with the 
degree of feeling which Mr. Barclay had involun- 
tarily shown for her when he thought she was suffer- 
ing, if her vanity had had any touch of gratitude or 
affection mixed with it, she would not have taken 
this moment to torment the heart of the man — the 
<mly man who ever really loved her ; but all in her 
was vanity: she began to coquet with sir James 
Harcourt — she let him put on her sandal and tie its 
•strings— she sent him for her shawl, for she had a 
mind to walk in the park — and when Mr. Barclay 
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oScred to attend her^ and vhea slie found that Garo« 
Uiie and the lady Pembrokes were goings she had a 
mind not to go^ and she resolved to detain them bHI 
in admiration of her. She took her shawl from sir 
James^ and throwing it round her in graceixd drapery^ 
she asked him if he had erer seen any of lady Hamil* 
ton'a attitudes^ or rather scenic representations with 
shawl drapery. 

Yes^ he had; but he should be charmed to see 
them in perfection from her ladyship. 

Notwithstanding the hint Mrs. Hungerford had 
given about exhibiting, and notwithstanding Mr. 
Barclay^s grave looks^ lady Angelica^ avowedly to 
please sir James Harcourt^ consented to give the ex- 
hibition of the passions. She ran into the Oriel — 
attired herself in a most appropriate manner, and 
appeared first in the character of Fear — ^then of 
Hope : she acted admirably, but just as 

*"' Hope enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair," 

her ladyship's auburn tresses caught on some orna- 
ment in the room. The whole fabric was raised a 
little from the fair head on which it seemed to grow 
^—•Caroline sprang forward instantly, and dexterously 
disentangling the accomplished actress, relieved her 
from this imminent and awkward peril. 

'' I am sure I'm exceedingly obliged to miss Caro- 
line Percy," said her ladyship, adjusting her head- 
dress. '* There, now, all's right again — thank you, 
miss Percy — don't trouble yourself, pray." 

The heartless manner of these thanks, and her 
ladyship's preparing to go on again with her exhibi- 
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tion, so dis{^eased and disgusted Mr* Barclay, that 
he left her to the flattery of sir James Harcourt^ and> 
sighing deeply, quitted the room. 

Lady Angelica, proud of showing her power of 
tormenting a man of his sense, smiled victorious; 
and, in a half whisper, said to Mrs. Hungerford, 
^' Exit Mr. Barclay, jealous, because he thinks I did 
the shawl attitudes for sir James, and not for him — 
Poor man I he's very angry; but he'll ride it off— or 
I'll smile it off," 

Mrs. Hungerford shook her head. When her lady- 
ship's exhibition had finished, and when sir James 
had continued, repeating, either with his words or 
his looks, ^' Charming! Is not she charming?" till 
the time of dressing, an hour to which he was always 
punctual, he retired to his toilette, and lady Angelica 
found herself alone with Mrs. Hungerford. 

'^Oh! how tired I am!" cried her ladyship, 
throwing herself on a sofa beside her. ^^ My spirits 
do so wear me out ! I am sure I'm too much for you, 
Mrs. Hungerford; I am afraid you think me a 
strange wild creature : but, dear madam, why do you 
look so grave ? " 

^' My dear lady Angelica Headingham," said Mrs. 
Hungerford, in a serious but affectionate tone, laying 
her hand upon lady Angelica's as she spoke, ^' I was, 
you know, your mother's most intimate friend — I 
vnsh to be yours. Considering this and my age, I 
think I may venture to speak to you with more free- 
dom than any one else now living could with pro- 
priety—it grieves me to see such a woman as you are 
spoiling by adulation." 
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Thank yoUj my dear Mrs. Hungerford! and nov 
do tell me all my faults/' said lady Angelica : '' only 
first let me just say^ that if you are going to tell me 
that I am a coquette, and a fool, I know I am*-4MitJi 
— and I can't help it ; and I know I am what some 
people call odd — ^but I would not for the world be a 
common character." 

" Then you must not be a coquette/' said Mrs. 
Hungerford, '^ for that is a common character — ^the 
hackneyed character of every play, of every novel. 
And whatever is common is vulgar, you know : airs 
and affectation are common and paltry — ^throw them 
aside, my dear lady Angelica; disdain flattery, prove 
that you value your own esteem above vulgar ad« 
miration, and then, with such beauty and talents as 
you possess, you may be, what you admire, an un- 
common character." 

^^ Maif be ! " repeated lady Angelica in a voice ot 
vexation. '^ Well, I know I have a hundred faults; 
but I never before heard any body, friend or enemy, 
deny that I am an uncommon character. Now, Mrs. 
Hungerford, do you know any one of a more uncom- 
mon character ? " 

'^ Yes," said Mrs. Hungerford, smiling, '^ I know 
the thing that's most uncommon, 

' I know a reasonable woman, 

' Handsome and witty, yet a firiend.' '* 

'< Oh ! your friend, miss Caroline Percy, I suppose. 
Well ! though she is so great a favourite of yours, I 
must say that, to my fancy, she is as little of an un- 
common character as any girl I ever saw— uncommon 






beauty^ I acknowledge^ she ba8> thougb not the style 
efface I like/' 

'' And an unoommonly good understanding, with- 
out one grain of envy, affectation, or vanity/' said 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

'' Vanity !— Stay till you see her tried," said lady 
Angelica; ^^ stay till «he has gcme through one win- 
ter's campaign in L<mdon ; stay till she has as many 

admirers as " 

As you have," said Mrs. Hungerford, smiling. 

She seems to be in a fair way of soon trying that 
experiment to your satisfaction." 

A considerable pausQ ensued ; during which many 
conflicting passions appeared in lady Angelica's 
•coantenance. 

'^ After all, Mrs. Hungerford," resumed she, " do 
you thmk Mr. Barclay is really attached to me?" 

'' I think he was really attached to you, and 
strongly: but you have been doing all you can to 
weaken and destroy his attachment, I fear." 

'' Fear nothing ! I fear nothing," exclaimed lady 
Angelica, '^ now you tell me, dear Mrs. Hungerford, 
that you do not doubt the reality of his love r all the 
rest I will answer for — trust to me, I know my 
game." 

Mrs. Hungerford sighed; and replied, '^ I am old, 
have stood by, and seen this game played and lost 
so of^eu, and by as able players as lady Angelica 
Headingham — ^take care — ^remember I warn you." 

Miss Caroline Percv came into the room at this 
instant — lady Angelica went to her toilette to repair 
her charms. 

rr 14 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Whilst Mrs. Hungerford was wasting her good 
advice upon lady Angelica^ sir James Harcourt at his 
toilette received this day's letters^ which he read^ as 
usual, while his hair was dressing. Some of these 
letters were from creditors^ who were impatient to 
hear when his advantageous marriage would be con- 
cluded, or when he would obtain that place which 
had been so long promised. The place at court, as 
he was this post informed by a private, very con- 
-ddeniial letter^ under a government cover and huge 
seal, from his intimate friend, my lord Skreene^ mi- 
nisters had found themselves under the unfortunate 
necessity of giving away, to secure three votes on a 
certain cabinet question. 

Sir James threw the letter from him, without 
reading the rest of his dear friend's official apologies: 
" So, the place at court is out of the question — a wife 
must be my last resource/' thought he, *' but how to 
bring her to the point?" 

Sir James knew that though he was now in high 
favour, he might, at some sudden turn of caprice, be 
discarded or desei*ted by his fair one, as had been the 
fate of so many of his predecessors. The ruling pas- 
sion, vanity, must be touched, and the obvious means 
of awakening jealousy were in his power. He deter- 
mined to pay attentions to Miss Caroline Percy: his 
experience in the tactics of gallantry supplying the 
place of knowledge of the human heart, he counter- 
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felted the symptoms of a new passion^ and acted 
'' The Inconstant" so well, that lady Angelica had 
no doubt of his being what he appeared. She was 
not prepared for this turn of fate, well as she thought 
she knew her game, and at this unlucky moment, just 
when she wanted to play off sir James against Mr. 
Barclay — and in an old castle in the country too, 
where no substitute was to be had! 

•Her ladyship was the more vexed, because Mrs. 
Hungerford must see her distress. Unused to any 
thing that opposed her wishes, she lost all temper, 
and every word and look manifested resentment and 
disdain towards her innocent and generous rival. In 
this jealousy, as there was nomixture of love to colour 
and conceal its nature, it could not pass for refine- 
ment of sentiment — ^it bore no resemblance to any 
thing noble — it must have been detected, even by a 
less penetrating and less interested observer than Mr. 
Barclay. His eyes were now completely opened. 

In the mean time, Caroline's character, the more it 
was brought into light, the more its value, goodness, 
and purity appeared. In the education of a beauty, 
as of a prince, it is essential early to inspire an utter 
contempt of flattery, and to give the habit of ob- 
serving, and consequently the power of judging, of 
character. 

Caroline, on this occasion, when, perhaps, some 
little temptation might have been felt by some ladies, 
remembered her own prayer against coquetry — her 
manner towards sir James was free from all possi- 
bility of reproach or misconstruction: and by simply 
and steadily adhering to the truth, and going the 

T 2 
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Straight road^ 8h« avoided all tbe difficulties in which 
•he would have been involved^ had she deviated but 
for a moment into any crooked path. 

But to return to lady Angelica Headingbam. She 
was pleased to see sir James Harcourt discmicerted; 
and delighted to see him mortified. Her ladyship^s 
disdainful manner towards Caroline was thrown aside, 

^' And all the cruel language of the eye'* 

changed at once. Lady Angelica acknowledged that 
no one could show more m^nanimity tkan miss 
Caroline Percy had displayed in her oondnct to sir 
James Harcourt. This speech was made of course to 
be repeated, and when Caroline heard it she could not 
help smiling at the word magnanimity, whidi sounded 
to her rather too grand for the occasion. 

Sir James Harcourt finding himself completdy 
foiled in his schemes, and perceiving that the parties 
were dosing and combining in a manner which his 
knowledge of the world had not taught bin to foresee, 
endeavoured with all possible address and expeditioo 
to make his separate peace with lady Angelica. H^ 
ladyship, however, was proud to t^ow that she had 
too much sense and spirit to accept again the hmni^ 
of this recreant knight. He had not time to sue for 
pardon — his adventure might have ended in a jail; 
so forthwith he took his departure from Hungerford 
Castle, undetermined whether he should again haste 
to court to beg a place, or bend his course to the city> 
there to barter his fashion against the solid gold of 
some merchant, rolling in his majesty's coin, who 
might be silly enough to give his daughter, for a bow. 



to a courtier without a shilling. On one pointy how- 
ever^ sir James was decided — betide him weal^ betide 
him wo — that his next mistress should neither be a 
wit> nor a beauty^ nor yet a patrcmess. 

After the departure of the baronet, the lady An- 
gelica expected to find her remaining lo?er at her feet, 
in transports of joy and gratitude for this haughty 
dismissal of his rival. No such thing: Mr. Barclay 
seemed disposed to throw himself at jthe feet of an* 
other, and of the last person in the world at whose 
feet her ladyship could bear to think of seeing htm. 
Yet if she had even now taken Mrs. Hungerford's 
friendly warning, she might still have saved herself 
from mortification; but she was hurried on by her 
evil genius — the spirit of coquetry. 

She had promised to pay a visit this summer to 

an aunt of Mr. Barclay, lady B , who lived in 

Leicestershire. And now, when every thing was 
arranged for her reception, lady Angelica changed her 
mind, and told Mr. Barclay that she could not go, 
that she bad just received letters from town, from 
several c^ her fashionable friends, who were setting 
out for Weymouth, and who insisted upon her meet- 
ing them there — ^and there was a delightful miss 
Kew, a protegee of hers, who was gone to Weymouth 
in the hope and trust that her ladyship would prO" 
iuce her and her new novel at the reading parties 
which lady Angelica had projected. She declared 
that she could not possibly disappoint miss Kew; 
besides, she had promised to carry Mr. Seebright to 
Weymouth, to introduce him and his poem to her 
fiends— -his subscription and the success of his poem 
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entirely depended upon ber going to Weymouth— 
she could not possibly disappoint him, 

Mr. Barclay tbougbt more of bis own disappoint- 
ment — and said so: at which her ladyship rejoioed, 
for she wished to make this a trial of her power; and 
she desired rather that her reasons should not appear 
yalid^ and that her excuses should not be reasonable^ 
on purpose that she might compel Mr. Barclay to 
submit to her caprice^ and carry him off in triumph 
in her train. 

She carelessly repeated that Leicestershire was out 
of the question at this time^ but that Mr. Barclay 
might attend her^ if he pleased. 

But it did not please him : he did not think that 
his aunt was properly treated^ and he preferred her 
to all the bel-esprits and fine ladies who were going 
to Weymouth — her charming self excepted. 

She depended too much on the power of that 
charming self. Mr. Barclay, whose bands she had 
gradually loosened^ now made one resolute eflbrt, 
asserted and recovered his liberty. He declared 
that to Weymouth he could not have the honoor of 
attending her: if her ladyship thought the claims and 
feelings of her prot6g6es of greater consequence than 
his, if she held herself more bound by the promises 
she had given to Mr. Seebright, miss Kew>or any of 
her bel-esprit friends, than by those with whidi she 
had honoured his aunt, he could not presume to dis- 
pute her pleasure, or further to press lady B-'s 
request; he could only lament — and submit. 

Lady Angelica flattered herself that this was only 
a bravado, or a temporary ebullition of courage^ but. 
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to her surprise and dismay, Mr. Barclay continued 
firm, calm, and civil. His heart now turned to the 
object on which his understanding had long since told 
him it should fix. He saw that miss Caroline Percy 
was all that could make him happy for life, if he could 
win her affections; but of the possibility of succeed- 
ing he had great doubts. He had, to be sure, some 
circumstances in his favour: he was of a good family, 
and had a considerable fortune; in a worldly point of 
view he was a most advantageous match for Caroline 
Percy, but he knew that an establishment was not 
tfaej^rff^ object, either with her, or with her parents; 
neither could he wish that any motives of interest 
should operate in his favour. His character, his 
principles, were good, and he had reason to believe 
that Mr. Percy was impressed with a highly favour- 
able opinion of his good sense and general understand- 
ing. Caroline talked to him always as if she liked his 
conversation, and felt esteem for his character; but 
the very freedom and ease of her manner showed that 
she had no thoughts of him. He was many years 
older than Caroline: it did not amount to an absolute 
disparity, but it was an alarming difference. Mr. 
Barclay, who estimated himself with perfect impar* 
tiality and candour, was sensible that though his 
temper was good, yet that it was somewhat fastidious, 
and though his manners were polite, yet they were 
reserved — they wanted that amenity, gaiety, and 
frankness, which might be essential to win and keep 
a lady's heart. The more his love, the more doubts 
of his own deserts increased; but at last he deter* 
mined to try his fate. He caught a glimpse of 
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Caroiine one norning as she was drawing in the 
Oriel. Her sister and the two lady Pembrokes weie 
in the library^ and he thought he was secure of 
finding her alone. 

*^ May 1 beg the faroar of a few minutes/' — ^fae 
began with a voice of much emotion as he entered 
the room; but he stepped short at the sight of lady 
Angelica. 

In spite of all the rouge she Wdre, her ladyship's 
change of colour was striking. Her lips trembled and 
grew pale. Mr. Barclay's eyes fixed upon her #nr 
one moment with astonishment^ then taming calmly 
away, be addressed himself to Caroline, his etnotiai 
recurring, though he merely spoke to her of a drawing, 
which she was examining, and though he only said, 
^*Is this yours?" 

'^ Yes, lady Angelica has just given it to me; it is 
one of her drawings — a view of Weymouth." 

^' Very beautiful," said Mr. Barclay, coldly — **^ 
view of Weymouth." 

^' Where I ht^ie to be the day after to-morrow," 
cried lady Angelica, speaking in a hurried, piquedy 
and haughty voice—'' I am dying to get to Wey« 
mouth. Mr. Barclay, if you have any letters for your 
friends there, I shall be happy to carry them. Only 
let them be given to my woman in time," added her 
ladyship, rising; '' and now I must g^ and say tn^ 
voce! presto! prettusimof to her preparations. Wdl, 
have you any commands ? 

'^ No commands — but my best wishes for your lady- 
ship's health and happiness, whenever and wherever 
you gB." 
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-Lady Adgelicft sunk down upon ber seat — mtude a 
strong effort to rise sigain— 4Hit waft unable. Caroline, 
without sqppearfng to take any notice of tbis, turned 
to Mr. Barcky, and said^ ^' Will you bave tbe good- 
ness now to give me the book which you were so 
kind as to promise me.^" 

Mr. Barclay went in search of it> Cardine pro* 
oeeded with her drawing, gave lady Angelica time to 
leooyer, and left ber the hope that her perturbBititm: 
bad not been noticed. Her ladyship, as soon as she 
could, left tbe rocwi, repeating that she bad some 
orders to give for ber departure. Cardine waited 
some time in vain for Mr. Barclay and bis book. Af- 
terwards, as she was going up stairs^ she was met by 
Rosamond, who, with a face full of mystery, wbis* 
pered, '^ Caroline, my father wants you this instant 
in my mother's dressisg-room-^Mr. Barclay," added 
she, in a low voice, and nodding her bead, '^ Oh! I 
see you know what I mesm — ^I knew how it would 
be— I said so last night. Now go to my father, and 
you will bear all the particulars^" 

Caroline beard from her father tbe confirmation of 
Bosamond's intelligence, and she received from him 
and from ber mother tbe kind assurance that they 
would leave her entirely at liberty to accept or refuse 
Mr. Barclay, according as her own judgment and 
feelings might dictate. They said, that though it 
might be, in point of fortune, a highly advantageous* 
match, and though they saw nothing to which they 
could object in his character, understandii^, and 
tctenper, yet they should not attempt to influence ber 
in his favour. They begged ber to decide entirety 
(or herself, and to ooaflult only ber own haj^ness.. 
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** All I insist upon^ my dear daughter, iSj tbat yoa 
should, without any idle or unjust generosity, consider 
first and solely what is for your own happiness.'* 

** And for Mr. Barclay's/' said Caroline. 

^'And for Mr. Barclay's, as far as you are con- 
cerned: but, remember the question he asks you is, 
whether you can love him, whether you will marry 
him, not whether you would advise him to loFe or 
marry somebody else. Don't I know all that passes 
in your mind?" 

'^ Not all, perhaps," said Caroline, ''nor can I tell 
it you, because it is another person's secret; there* 
fore, I am sure you will not question me further : but 
since you are so kind as to trust to my judgment, 
trust to it entirely, when I assure you that I 
will, without any idle or unjust generosity, consider, 
principally, what is for my own happiness." 

'' I am satisfied," said Mr. Percy, " no— one thing 
more: without meaning or wishing to penetrate into 
any other person's affairs, I have a full right to saj 
to my daughter all that may be necessary to assist 
her in deciding on a point the most material to her 
happiness. Now, Caroline," continued her father, 
looking away from her, '' observe, I do not endeavoor, 
from my knowledge of your countenance, even to 
guess whether what I imagine is fact; but I state to 
you this supposition — suppose you had been told that 
another lady is attached to Mr, Barclay?" 

''I never was told so," interrupted Caroline, '' but 

I have discovered it by accident ^No, I hare said 

too much — ^I do not think that person is attadied to 
him, but that she might easily have become attached^ 
if this proposal bad been made to her instead of to me ; 
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and I think that their two characters are exactly 
suited to each other — much better suited than mine 
could be to Mr. Barclay, or his to me: she has wit 
and imagination, and great vivacity; he has judgment^ 
prudence, and solid sense: in each there is what 
would compensate for what is wanting in the othe^> 
and both together would make a happy union." 

'^ My dear Caroline," said her father, " I must put 
you upon your guard against the too easy faith of a 
sincere affectionate heart. I am really surprised that 
you, who have always shown such good judgment of 
character, should now be so totally mistaken as to 
think a woman capable of a real love who is merely 
acting a part from vanity and coquetry." 

"Vanity! coquetry!" repeated Caroline: "no- 
body upon earth is more free from vanity and co«> 

quetry than Surely you do not imagine I am 

thinking of lady Angelica Headingham.^ — Oh! no; 
I have no compassion for her: I know that if she 
su^rs from losing Mr. Barclay, it will be only from 
losing ^ the dear delight of giving pain,' and I should 
be very sorry she ever again enjoyed that delight 
at Mr. Barclay's expense. I assure you, I am not 
thinking of lady Angelica." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Percy were in doubt whether 
Caroline was thinking of her sister Rosamond or of 
her Aiend lady Mary Pembroke; but without at- 
tempting to discover, they only repeated that, who* 
ever the person in question might be, or however 
amiable or dear to Caroline, she ought not to let this 
idea interfere with her own happiness, or influence 
her in giving aa answer to Mr. Barclay's proposal^ 
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vbich she ouglit either to accept or decHne, aocordia^ 
as her own feelings and judgment should decide.—^ 
'' If jcu wish to take time to decide, your father and 
I will make Mr. Barclay clearly- understand that he 
is not to ooosader this as any encouragemeot ; and 
as to the rest/' added Mrs. Percy, '' when you ars 
sure that yon nean right, and that yoo do rigk^ jwa 
will not, ray dear Carc^ine^ I hope, be deterred from 
determining upon what is best for your own happt- 
aess, merely by the weak fear of what idle fbc^bh 
pe<^e will say about an affair in which they hare no 
omcern." 

Caroline assured her mother that no such weak 
fear acted upon her mind; and that in any case 
where she had the least doubt whether she could like 
a person as a husband or not, she should certainly 
ask for time to consider, before she would give an 
answer ; but that, with respect to Mr. Barclay, she 
had had sufficient opportunities of seeing and judging 
of him in the character ci a lover, whilst he had been 
the admirer of lady Angelica; that she fully s^ppte- 
dated bis good qualities, and was grateful for his 
favourable opinion ; but that she felt perfectly ear-. 
tain that she did not and could not love him; and 
the^ore she desired, as soon as possible, to pot him 
out of the pain of suspense, to prevent him from 
having the mortification of showing himself the ad- 
mirer of one by whom he must ultiasately be refused; 
and to leave him at liberty to turn his thoughts dse- 
where, to some person to whom he was better suited* 
and who was better suited to him. 

Mr. Barclay had made Mrs. Hungerford alone Ins 
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oonidant. As to lady Angelica Headingliatti^ he 
thougbt that her ladyship could not be in any doubt 
oi the state of his affections as far as she was oon- 
oemed, and that was all she had a right to know. 
He never had actually declared his passioa for her, 
and his attentions had completely ceased since the de- 
termination she had made to break her engagement 
with his aunt; but lady Angelica had still imagined 
that he would not be able to bring himself to part with 
her for erer, and she trusted that, even at the moment 
of getting into her carriage, she might prevail upon 
him to forget his wrongs, and might at last carry him 
off. These hopes had been checked, and for a moment 
overthrown, by Mr. Barclay's appearance this morn- 
ing in the Oriel; the emotion with which she saw 
him speak to Caroline, and the indifference with 
which she heard him wish her ladyship health and 
happiness at Weymouth, or wherever she went, for 
an instant c<mvinced her of the truth. But obstinate 
ranity recurred to the hope that he was not yet ir- 
reclaimable, and under this persuasion she hurried 
on the preparations for her departure, impatient for 
the moment of crisis-^ triumph. 

The moment of crisis arrived — but not of triumph. 
Lady Angelica Headingham's landau came to the 
door. But trunks packed and corded gave no pang 
to her former lover — Mrs. Hungerford did not press 
her to stay — Mr. Barclay handed her into the carriage 
—she stooped to conquer, so far as to tell him, that, 
as she had only Mr. Seebright and her maid, she 
oonld give him a seat in her carriage, if he would 
come to Weymouth^ and that she would thence^ in 
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a fortnight at farthest^ go to his aunt^ dear lady- 
B— -— , in Leicestershire. But all in vain — she saw 
it would not do — bid her servant shut the carriage* 
door — desired Mr. Seebright to draw up the glass, 
and^ with a look of angry contempt towards Mr. 
Barclay^ threw herself back on the seat to conceal 
the rexation which she could not control^ and drove 
away for ever from irreclaimable lovers and lost 
friends. We do not envy Mr. Seebright his trip to 
Weymouth, with his patroness in this humour ; but 
without troubling ourselves further to inquire what 
became of her^ we leave her 

^' To flauDt, and go down a disregarded thing.'* 

Rosamond seemed to think that if Caroline married 
Mr. Barclay, the denouement would be too near^ too 
clear, and common-place : she said that in this case 
Caroline would just be married, like any body else, 
to a man with a good fortune, good character, good 
sense, and every thing very good, but nothing ex- 
traordinary, and she would be settled at Mr. Barclay's 
seat in Leicestershire, and she would be Mrs. Bar- 
clay, and, perhaps, happy enough, but nothing ex* 
traordinary. 

This plain view of things, and this positive ter- 
mination of all hope of romance, did not please Rch 
samond's imagination. She was relieved, when at 
last Caroline surprised her with the assurance that 
there was no probability of Mr. Barclay's succeeding 
in his suit. " And yet," said Caroline, ^^ if I were 
compelled at this moment to marry, of all men I have 
ever yet seen, Mr. Barclay is the person to whom I 
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could engage myself with the least reluctance — the 
person with whom I think I should haFe the best 
security for happiness." 

Rosamond's face again lengthened. '^ If that is 
the case/' said she, " though you have no intention 
of marrying him at present, you will, I suppose, be 
reasoned into marrying him in time." 

*' No," said Caroline, '^ for I cannot be reasoned 
into loving him." 

'* There's my own dear Caroline," cried Rosa- 
mond : '^ I was horribly afraid that this man of sense 
would have convinced you that esteem was quite 
sufficient without love." 

"Impossible!" said Caroline. "There must be 
some Tery powerful motive that could induce me to 
quit my family: I can conceive no motive sufficiently 
powerful, except love." 

Rosamond was delighted. 

"For what else could I marry?" continued Ca- 
roline : " I, who am left by the kindest of parents 
freely to my own choice — could I marry for a house 
in Leicestershire ? or for a barouche and four ? on 
lady Jane Granville's principles for an establishment^ 
or on the misst/ notion of being married, and having 
a house of my own, and ordering my own dinner? — 
Was this your notion of me ? " said Caroline, with 
a look of such surprise, that Rosamond was obliged 
to fall immediately to protestations, and appeals to 
common sense. "How was it possible she could 
have formed such ideas!" 

"Then why were you so much surprised and 
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tnraeported just nov, when I told yoa that no na^ 
tiFe but We could indoce me to marry ? " 

''I don't recollect being surprised — I was onlj 
delighted. I nerer suspected that you could marry 
without love, but I thought that you and I miglift 
differ as to the quantity — ^the degree." 

^' No common degree of love, and no common lore, 
would be sufficient to induce me to marry/' said Ca- 
roline. 

'^Once, and but once, before in your life, you gave 
me the idea of your having such an exalted opinkm 
of lore," replied Rosamond. 

But to return to Mr. Barclay," said Caroline. 

I have, as I promised my father that I would, con- 
sulted in the first place my own heart, and considered 
my own happiness. He appears to me incapable of 
that enthusiasm which rises either to the moral or 
intellectual sublime. I respect his understanding, 
and esteem his principles ; but in conversing with 
him, I always feel — and in passing my life with him, 
how much more should I feel! — ^that there is a 
want of the higher qualities of the mind. He 
shows no invention, no genius, no magnanimity 
— ^nothing heroic, nothing great, nothing whidi 
could waken sympathy, or excite that strong attach- 
ment, which I think that I am capable of fe^ng 
for a superior character — for a character at onoe 
good and great." 

'^ And where upon earth are you to find sadi a 
man? Who is romantic now?" cried Rosamond. 
<^ But I am very glad that you tire a little romantic; 
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X am glad that you have in you a touch of human 
absurdity^ else how could you be my sister, or how 
could I love you as I do ? " 

'' I am heartily glad that you love me, but I anr 
not sensible of my present immediate claim to your 
love by my touch of human absurdity," said Caroline, 
smiling. "What did I say, that was absurd or 
romantic?" 

" My dear, people never think their own romance 
absurd. Well ! granted that you are not romantic, 
since that is a point which I find I must grant before 
we can go on, — now, tell me, was Mr. Barclay very 
sorry when you refused him?" said Rosamond. 

" I dare not tell you that there is yet no danger 
of his breaking his heart," said Caroline. 

" So I thought," cried Rosamond, with a look of 
ineffable contempt. " I thought he was not a man 
to break his heart for love. With all his sense, I 
dare say he will go back to his lady Angelica Head- 
ingham. I should not be surprised if he went after 
her to Weymouth to-morrow." 

'^I should," said Caroline; "especially as he has 
just ordered his carriage to take him to his aunt, lady^ 
B— — , in Leicestershire." 

^' Oh ! poor man ! " said Rosamond, " now I do pity 
him." 

" Because he is going to his aunt?" 

" No, Caroline — ^you are very cruel — because I am 
sure he is very much touched and disappointed by 
your refusal. He cannot bear to see you again. Poor! 
poor Mr. Barclay ! I have been shamefully ill-natured. 
J hope I did not prejudice your mind against him-— 

TT 14 
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rU go directly and take leare of him— ^j^cmit Mr. 
Barclay!" 

Rosamond, howcFer, returned a hw minutes afto^ 
wards, to complain tbat Mr. Barclay had not made 
etfmts enough to persuade Caroline to listen to him. 

" If he had been warmly in love, he would not so 
easily have given up hope. 

* None, without hope, e*er loved the brightest fair; 
But Love can hope, where Reason should despair.* 

That, I think, is perfectly true," said Rosamond. 

Never — ^begging Rosamond and the poet's pardon 
— never-— except where reason is very weak^ or where 
the brightest fair has some touch of the equivocating 
fiend. Love, let poets and lovers say what they will 
to the ccmtrary, can no more subsist without hqie 
than flame can exist without fuel* In all the caaes 
cited to prove the contrary, we suspect that there has 
been some inaccuracy in the experiment, and that by 
mistake, a little, a very little hope has been admitted. 
The slightest portion, a quantity imperceptible to 
common observation, is known to be quite sufficient 
to maintain the passion; but a total exckeion of hope 
secures its extinction. 

Mr. Barclay's departure waa much regretted by all 
at Hungerford Castle, most, perhaps, by the person 
who expressed that regret the least, lady Mary Pem- 
broke—who now silently enjoyed the full chorus of 
praise that was poured forth in honour of the de- 
parted. Lady Mary*s common mode of enjoying the 
praise of her friends was not in sileno?; all she thought 
and felt usually came to her Kps with the ingenuous 
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Tfviieity el f&aHik and huMcence. Caroline had ma- 
naged so Af ell by not Bianaging at ally that lady Ma,rj,% 
far from guessing the real eause of Mr. Barclay's 
sodden departnre^ re|)eatedly expressed surprise that 
her aunt Hungerford did not press him to stay a little 
longer; and once said she wondered bow Mr. Barclay 
couid leave Hungerford Casde whilst Caroline was 
there; that she had begun to think he had formed 
an attachment which would do him more hcmour 
than bis passion foi^ lady Angeliea Headingham^ but 
that she feared he would have a relapse of that fit of 
fblly^ and that it would at last end fatally in mar- 
riage. 

Mrs.' Hungerford smiled at the openness with 
whfkh her niece told her conjectures^ and at the 
^mime^ with which Caroline kept Mr. Barclay's 
secret^ by sayittig no more than just the thing she 
emght. '* The power of keeping a secret is very dif- 
feftnir ftionr the habit of dissimulation. You would . 
eonrince me of this^ if I had doubted it/' said Mrs. 
Hwigerford to Catrol^rne. ^' Now that the sfihir is 
settled, my dear^ I must insist upon your praising 
ise, as I have praised you for discretion. I hope I 
never influenced your decision by word or look, but I 
will now own to you that I was very anxious that 
you shoidd decide precisely as you have done. Mr. 
Barclay is a sensible man^ an excellent man^ one whor 
will make any amiable woman he marries happy. I 
am conTinced of it^ or I should net^ as I do^ wish to 
see him married to ray niece-^yet I never thought 
him suited to you. Yours is a character without 
pretension, yet one which, in love and marriage, 

u2 
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wbuld not^ I beliere^ be easily satisfied^ would reqiure 
great qualities^ a high tone of thought and action, a 
character superior and lofty as your pwn." 

Mrs. Hungerford paused, and seemed lost in 
thought Caroline felt that this lady had seen 
deeply into her mind. This conFiction, beyond all 
praise, and all demonstrations of fondness, increase* 
affection, confidence, and gratitude, in strong and 
generous minds. Caroline endeavoured, but could 
not well express in words what she felt at this 
instant. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Hungerford, " we know that 
we are speaking plain truth to each other — we need 
no lowers of speech — I understand you, and you un- 
derstand me. We are suited to each other — yes, not^ 
withstanding the difference of age, and a thousand 
other differences, we are suited to each other. This 
possibility of a friendship between youth and age is 
one of the rewards Heaven grants to the early and 
late cultivation of the understanding and of llie af- 
fections. Late as it is with me in life, I have not, 
thank God, survived my affections. How can I ever, 
whilst I have such children, such friends \" After a 
pause of a few moments of seemingly pleasurable re* 
flections, Mrs. Hungerford continued, " I have never 
considered friendship as but a name — as a mere 
worldly commerce of interest: I believe in di»* 
interested affection, taking the word disintereHed \m 
its proper sense ; and I have still, believe me, tlie. 
power of sympathising with a youf^ friend — such a 
young friend as Caroline Percy. Early as it is with 
her in life, she has 30 cultivated her understanding. 
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80 regulated her mind^ that she cannot consider 
friendship merely as a companionship in frivolous 
amusement^ or a mixture of gossiping confidences and 
idle sentiment ; therefore^ I am proud enough to hope 
that she can and will be the friend of such an old 
woman as I am." 

" It would be the pride of my life to have — to de- 
serve such a friend," cried Caroline : " I feel all the 
condescension of this kindness. I know you are 
tnuch too good to me. I am afraid you think too 
highly of me. But Mrs. Hungerford's praise does 
not operate like flattery : though it exalts me in my 
own opinion^ it shall not make me vain ; it excites 
my ambition to be — all she thinks me." 

You are all I think you," said Mrs. Hungerford ; 
and that you may hereafter be something yet nearer 
than a friend to me is the warmest wish of my heart 
But, no, I will not indulge myself in expressing 
that wish. Such wishes are never wise where we 
iave no power, no right to act — such wishes often 
ooimteract their own object — anticipations are always 

imprudent. But about my niece, lady Mary 

Pembroke. I particularly admire the discretion, still 
more than the kindness, with which you have acted 
with respect to her and Mr. Barclay — you have left 
things to their natural course. You have not by any 
imprudent zeal or generosity hazarded a word that 
could hurt the delicacy of either party. You seem 
to have been fully aware that wherever the affections 
are concerned, the human mind is most tenacious of 
what one half of the philosophers in the world will 
not allow to exist> and the other half cannot define. 
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lQflueB€ecl US ira all are every momeiit in our pre^ 
ferences and aversioiis^ soioetUnes irapeno^tiblj, 
aofl^etimes vtwowe^lj, hj the imst trifling -ikad offceB 
4Jie silliest causes^ yet llie widest of us ^tmrt, wd 
k^ck, and think it incumbent on our pride «a lover 
affairs, to resist the slightest interference, or tJbe fcett 
advice, from the best friends. What ! love upon 
compulsion ! No — Jupiter is not more tenacioiiB «f 
his thunderbolt than Oujud is of his anows. Blind 
as he is, none may presume to direct the hand of tbi^ 
little urchin." 

Here the ecmversation was intierru|^ed by the ear 
:trance of a servant, who broi^ht the post-bag^ with 
many letters for Mrs^ Hungerford. 



CHAPTER XVIH. 

The arrival of the post was at thie time an anxious 
moment to Mrs. Hungerford, as she had so many 
tnear relations and friends in the army smd navy. 
This day brought letters, with news that lighted up 
her countenance with dignified joy, one from captain 
Hungerford, her second son, ten minutes after an 
action at sea with the French. 

^^Dear mother — English vict<»rious, of course; §ar 
pai^culars, see Gazette. In the cockle shell I hare 
could do nothing worth mentioning, but am promised 
a ship soon, and hope for opportunity to show noysetf 
worthy to be your son. 

<' F. HUNOSBVOBS.'* 
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'^I bope I am grat€ful to ProWdence for soch 
children !" cried Mrs. Hungerford. 

Mrs. Mortimer darted upon captain Hungerford's 
name in the Gazette--*-'^ And I cannot refrain from 
mentioning to your lordship) the gallant manner in 
which I W9B seconded by captain Hungerford." 

" Happy mother that I am ! And more happiness 
stiU'***-a letter also from my colonel ! Thanks of com-* 
maading officer-^gallant conduct abroad*--leave of 
nbsence for three weeks--* and will be here to* 
morrow!'* 

This news spread through the castle in a few 
minutes, and the whole house was in motion and in 
joy. 

^^ What is the matter?" said Rosamond, who had 
been out of the room when the colonel's letter was 
read. '^ As I came down stairs^ I met I can't telj 
how many seryants running different ways^ with 
iaces of delight- I do believe cobnel Hungerford is 
come." 

'^Not come, but coming/' said Mrs. Hungerford; 
'' and I am proud that you, my friends, should see 
what a sensation the first sound of his return makes 
in his own home. There it is, after all, that you may 
best judge what a man really is." 

£frery thing conspired to give Caroline a favour- 
able idea of colonel Hungerford- He arrived-^«nd 
his own appearance and manners, far from contradict* 
ingf fully justified all that his friends had said* His 
appeartoce was that of a soldier and a gentleman, 
with a fine person and striking countenance, with the 
air of command, yet without presumption ; not with* 
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out a consciousness of his own merits but apfparently 
with only a consciousness sufficient to give value and 
grace to his deference for others. To those he re- 
spected or loTed^ his manner was particularly en- 
gaging; and the appropriate attentions he paid to each 
of his friends proved that their peculiar tastes, their 
characteristic merits, and their past kindnesses, were 
ever full in his remembrance. To his mother bid 
grateful affection, and the tender reverence he showed, 
were quite touching ; and the high opinion he had oi 
her character, and the strong influence she held over 
his mind, he seemed proud to avow in words and 
actions. To his sister Mortimer, in a different but 
not less pleasing manner, his affection appeared in 
a thousand HtUe instances, which the most polite 
courtiers, with the most officious desire to please, 
could not without the happy inspiration of truth have 
invented. There were innumerable slight strokes in 
his conversation with his sister which marked the 
pleasure he felt in the recollection of their early 
friendship, allusions to trivial passages in the history 
of their childhood, which none of the important 
scenes in which he had since been engaged had ef<- 
faced from his mind ; and at other times a playful 
carelessness, that showed the lightness, the expand- 
ing freedom of heart, which can be felt only in the 
perfect confidence and intimacy of domestic affecti<»i. 
In his manner towards his cousins, the lady Pem<^ 
brokes, who, since he had last seen them, had grown 
up from children into fine young women, there were 
nice differences ,- with all the privileged familiarity 
of relationship he met the sprightly frankness of lady 
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Mury, and by a degree of delicate tender respect put 
the retiring sensitive timidity of lady Elizabeth at 
ease. None of these shades of manner were lost upon 
Caroline's discriminating observation. For some time 
after his arrival, the whole attention of every indi* 
Fidual, at Hungerford Castle^ was occupied by 
colonel Hungerford. AH were alternately talking 
of him or listening to him. The eagerness which 
every body felt to hear from him accounts of public 
and private affairs, and the multitude and variety of 
questions by which he was assailed^ drew him out 
continually; so that he talked a great deal, yet 
evidently more to gratify others than himself. He 
was always unwilling to engross the conversation, 
and sometimes anxious to hear from his mother and 
sister of domestic occurrences ; but he postponed his 
own gratification, and never failed to satisfy general 
curiosity, even by the repetition of narratives and 
anecdotes, till he was exhausted. Conscious that he 
did not wish to make himself the hero of his tale, he 
threw himself upon the mercy of his friends, or their 
justice ; and without any of the provoking reserve of 
affected or cowardly humility, he talked naturally 
of the events in which he had taken a share, and of 
what concerned himself as well as others. With 
polite kindness, which gratified them peculiarly, he 
seemed to take the Percy family, as his mother's 
friends, directly upon trust as his own : he spoke 
before them, freely, of all his confidential opinions of 
men and things. He did them justice in considering 
them as safe auditors, and they enjoyed and fully 
appreciated the value of his various conversatipn* 
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In his aaecdotes of pefwmsj there waa always some* 
thing decidedly characteristic of the individual, or 
illustrative of some general principle. In his narr»* 
tlves there were strong marks of the Froissart ac« 
curacy of detail, which interests by giving the ii»« 
pression of reality, and the proof of having been an 
eye-witness of the scene ; and sometimes, scorning 
detail, he displayed the power of keeping an infinite 
number of particulars in subordination, and of seinng 
those large features which gave a rapid and masterly 
ruiw of the whole. For his profession he felt that 
enthusiasm which commands sympnthy. Whtkt he 
spoke <^ the British army> those who heard him 
jseemed to see every thing* as he did, in a military 
point of view. Yet his love of military ^owy had 
not hardened his heart so as to render him insensible 
of the evils and sufferings which* alas i it necessarily 
produces. The natural depression of great feeling 
and humanity burst from him ; but he turned hastily 
and firmly from the contemplation of evils, which he 
epuld not prevent, and would not uselessly deplore. 
In ccmversing one day privately with Mr. Percy, he 
showed that bitter and deep philosophic reflections 
on the horrors and folly of war had passed through 
his mind, but that he had systematically and reso* 
lutely shut them out. 

'^ We are now," said he, " less likely than ever to 
see the time when all the princes of £ur<^ will sign 
the good abbe St. Pierre*s project for a perpetiial 
peace ; and in the mean time* while kingdoms can 
maintain their independence, their existence, only by 
superiority in war* it is not for the defenders of their 
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eoantry to fix their thoughts upon 'the price of 
victory.' " 

After explainiiig the plan ai a battle, or the in- 
trigues of a courty colonel Hungerford would turn 
with delight to plans of cottages, which his sister 
Mortimer was drawing £or him ; and from a map of 
the seat of war he would go to a map of his own 
estate, eagerly asking his mother where she would 
i^^commend that houses should be built, and oon* 
suiting her about the characters and merits of those 
tenants with whom his absence on the continent 
liad prevented him from becoming acquainted* 
These and a thousand other little traits showed that 
his military habits had not destroyed his domestic 
tastes. 

Caroline had tal^en^an interest in the military pro- 
fession ever since her eldest brother had gone into 
Ae army. Colonel Hungerford was seven or eight 
years older than Godfrey Percy, and had a more 
formed, steady, and exalted character, with move 
iaau9wledge, and a far more cultival»d understanding; 
but many expressions, and some points of character^ 
were similar. Caroline observed this, and wished 
and hoped that, when her brother should have had 
as many opportunities of improvement as colonel 
Hungerford's experience had given him, he might 
be just such a man* This idea increased the interest 
she took in observing and listening to cdonel Hun-p 
gerf(H*d. After he had been some time at home, and 
that every day more and more of his amiaUe cha« 
iracter had been dereloped, Bosamond said to herself, 
*' This is cert^nly the man for Caroline^ and I su9" 
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pect she begins to think so. If she does not, I neref 
will forgive her." 

One day, when the sisters were by themselves, 
Rosamond tried to sound Caroline on this subject. 
She began, as she thought, at a safe distance from 
her main object. '* How very much esteemed and 
beloved colonel Hungerford is in his own family!" 

*' Very much and very deservedly," answered 
Caroline. She spoke without any hesitation or 
embarrassment. 

Rosamond, rather dissatisfied even with the fulness 
of the assent to her first proposition, added, '' And 
not only by his own family, but by all who know 
him." 

Caroline was silent. 

** It is surprising," continued Rosamond, *' that 
a man who has led a soldier's wandering life should 
have acquired so much literature, such accurate know- 
ledge, and should have retained such simple and do- 
mestic tastes." 

Full assent again from Caroline, both of look and 
voice — but still not the exact look and voice Rosamond 
desired. 

" Do you know, Caroline," continued she, '* I 
think that in several things colonel Hungerford is 
very like my brother Godfrey." 

'' Yes, and in some points, I think colonel Hun- 
gerford is superior to Grodfrey," said Caroline. 

Well, I really think so too," cried Rosamond, 

and I am sure Godfrey would think and say so 
himself. How he would admire colonel Hungerford,. 
and how desirous, how ambitious he would be to 
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make such a man his friend, his in shorty I know 

if Godfrey was here this minute, he would think jast 
as I do about colonel Hungerford, and about — ^all- 
other things." 

^' All other things/' repeated Caroline, smiling : 
'' that includes a great deal." 

''Yes, it does, that is certain," said Rosamond,> 
significantly. " And," continued she, " I know 
another person of excellent judgment too, who, if 
I mistake not, is of my way of thinking, of wishing 
at leasts in some things, that is a comfort. How> 
Mrs. Hungerford does adore her son ! And I think 
she loFes you almost as much." Caroline expressed 
strong gratitude for Mrs. Hungerford's kindness ta 
her, and the warmest return of affection. 

" Then, in one word," continued Rosamond, '* for 
out it must come, sooner or later — I think she not 
only loves you as if you were her daughter, but that 
—Now confess, Caroline, did not the idea ever occur 
to you? And don't you see that Mrs. Hungerford. 
wishes it? — Oh ! that blush is answer enough-— I'll 
say no more — I do not mean to torment or distress — 
good bye, I am satisfied." 

'' Stay, my dear Rosamond, stay one moment, and 
I will tell you exactly all I think and feel." 

'' I will stay as long as you please," said Rosa^ 
mond, '' and I thank you for this confidence." 

" You have a right to it," said Caroline: " I see, 
mj dear sister, and feel all your kindness towards me, 
and all Mrs. Hungerford's — I see what you both wish." 

^' There's my own sister Caroline, above all arti-« 
fice and affectation," 
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'^BuC md Caroline. 

** But-^Oh\ Caroline^ don't go bftek--^on't paleer 
with ud — abide by your own words^ and your own 
character, and don't condescend to any pitiM buis," 

^* Yott do not yet know the nature of my but" 

" Nor do I wish to know it, nor will I hear it,* 
cried RoeaiDOdd, stopping her ears, ** because I know, 
whatever it is, it will lower you in my opini<m. You 
have fairly acknowledged that colonel Hungerfoid 
possesses every virtue, puMic and private, that can 
make him worthy of you-^not a single ^ult oa which 
to ground one possible, imaginable, rati<mal hui. 
Temper, manners, talents, character, fortune, fisunSy^ 
fame, every thing the heart (^ woman can desire." 

^' Every thing against which the heart of woman 
should guard itself," said Caroline. 

" Guard !— Why guard? — ^What i» it you suspect? 
What crime can you invent to lay to his charge?" 

*' I suspect him of nothing. It is no crime-^ 
except, perhaps, in your eyes, dear Rosamond," said 
Caroline, smiling—'^ no crime not to love me." 

^* Oh! is that all? Now I understand and fbr^ 
give you," said Rosamond, " if it is only tluU you 
fear." 

'' I do not recoUect that I said I feared it," said 
Caroline. 

*' Well, well — I beg pardon for using that un- 
guarded word-'-of course your pride must neither 
hope nor fear upon the occasion; you must quite 
forget yourself to stone. As you please, or rather 
as you think proper; but you will ^low me to hope 
and fear for you. Since I have not, thank Heaven! 
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made proud and rnn professnons of stoicism — have 
not vowed to throw away the rose, lest I should be 
pricked by the thorn." 

'* Laugh, bat hear me/' said Caroline* '' I make 
no professiotts of stoicism ; it is because I am con-^ 
scious that I am no stoic that I have endeavoured to 
guard well my heart.^i have seen and admired all 
colonel Hmigerfoni's good and amiable qualities; I 
iMve seen and been grateful for all that you and MrAi 
Hmigerford hoped and wished for my happiness-* 
bare not been insensible to any of the delightful, any 
of the romantic circumstances of the vision; but I 
aaw it was only a vision-^aad one that might lead 
me into waking, lasting misery." 

Misery ! lasting ! How?" said Rosamond. 
Neither your wishes nor Mrs. Hungerford's, you 
know, can or ought to decide, or even to influence the 
event, that is to be determined by colonel Hunger-* 
Ibrd's own judgment and feelings, and by mine. In 
the mean time, I cannot forget that the delicacy, 
honour, pride, prudence of our sex, forbid a woman to 
think of any man, as a lover, till he gives her reason 
to believe that he feels love for her." 

" Certainly," said Rosamond, " but I take it for 
granted that colonel Hungerfbrd does love you." 

" But why should we take it for granted?" said 
Caroline: " he has not shown me any preference." 

" Why-^I don't know, I am not skilled in these 
matters^" said Rosamond — " I am not sure-^but I 
think— *and yet I should be sorry to mislead you— at 
any rate there is no harm in hoping -" 

** If there be no harm, there might be much 
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danger/' said Caroline: ''^ better not to think of the 
subject at all^ since we can do no good by thinking' 
of it, and may do harm." 

After a pause of surprise, disappointment, and 
reflection, Rosamond resumed : '' So I am to under* 
stand it to be your opinion, that a woman of sense, 
delicacy, proper pride, honour, and prudence, must,, 
can, and ought to shut her eyes, ears, understanding, 
and heart, against all the merit and all the powers of 
pleasing a man may possess, till said man shall and 
do make a matrimonial proposal for her in due form 
-^hev ! Caroline? " 

'^ I never thought any such thing," answered Ca- 
roline, *' and I expressed myself very ill if I said any 
such thing. A woman need not shut her eyes, ears, 
or understanding to a man's merit — only her heart." 

'' Then the irresistible charm, the supreme merit,' 
the only merit that can or ought to touch her heart 
in any man, is the simple or glorious circumstance of 
his loving her ? " 

^^ I never heard that it was a man's supreme merit 
to love," said Caroline; '^ but we are not at present 
inquiring what is a nan's but what is a woman's 
characteristic excellence. And I have heard it said 
to be a woman's supreme merit, and grace, and dignity, 
that her love should not unsought be foon." 

'^ That is true," said Rosamond, ^' perfectly true — 
in general; but surely y<Mi will allow that there noay 
be cases in which it would be difficult to adhere to the 
letter as well as to the spirit of this excellent rule. 
Have you never felt — can't you imagine thisP " 

*' I can well imagine it," said Caroline; '^ for- 
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tunately, I have never felt it. If I had not early 
perceived that colonel Hungerford was not thinking 
of nie> I might have deceived myself with false hopes: 
believe me^ I never wa9 insensible to his merit" 

^^ Bnt where is the merit or the glory^ if there 
was no struggle, no difficulty ?" said Rosamond, in a 
melancholy tone. 

'^ Glory there is none," said Caroline ; " nor do I 
daim any merit : but is not it something to prevent 
struggle and difficulty ? Is it nothing to preserve 
my own happiness ? *' 

<* Something, to be sure," 9aid Rosamond. '' But, 
on the other hand, you know there is the M pro- 
yerb, ' Nothing hazard, nothing have,' " 

^^ That is a ma3cuiin«, not a feminine proverb," 
eaid Caroline. 

^* All I meant to say was, that there is no rule 
without an exoeption, as all your philosophers, even 
the most rigid, allow ; and if an exception be ever 
permitted, aurely in such a case as this it might, in 
favour of such a man as colonel Hungerford." 

" Dangerous exceptions ! " said Caroline. " Every 
body is too apt to make an exception in such cases 
in their own favour : that, yqu know, is the common 
error of the weak« Oh ! my dear sister, instead of 
weakening, strengthen my mind-^instead of trying: 
to raise my enthusiasm, or reproaching me for want of 
senaibiHty, tell me that you approve of my exerting 
all my power over myself to do that which I think 
right. Consider what evil I should bring upon my* 
aelf, if I became attached to a man who is not at- 
t^hed to me ; if you &^w me sinking, an object of 
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pity and contempt^ the victim^ the slave of an un« 
happy passion." 

*' Oh ! my dear^ dear Caroline, that could never 

be Godforhid; Oh! God forbid!" cried Rosa^ 

mond, with a look of terror : but recovering herself, 
she added, " This a vain fear. With your strength 
of mind, you could never be reduced to such a con- 
dition." 

'^ Who can answer for their strength of mind is 
the second trial, if it fsdl in the first ? " said Caroline. 
" If a woman once lets her affections go out of her 
power, how can she afterwards answer for her own 
happiness?" 

"All very right and very true," said Rosamond; 
"but for a young person, Caroline, I could spare some 
of this premature reason. If there be some folly, at 
least there is some generosity, some sensibility <^en 
joined with a romantic temper : take care lest you 
'mistake reverse of wrong for right,' and in your 
great zeal to avoid romance, run into selfishness." 

"Selfishness!" 

" Why, yes — after all, what are these cold calcuhi- 
tions about loving or not loving such a character as 
colonel Hungerford — what is all this wonderfully 
long-sighted care of your own individual happiness, 
but selfishneas.^ — moral, very moral selfishness, I 
grant" 

Caroline coloured, paused, and when she answered, 
she spoke in a lower and graver tone and manner than 
usual. 

" If it be selfish to pursue, by the best meaoos in 
my power, and by means which cannot hurt any hu» 
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man beings my own happiness^ must I deserve to be 
called selfish ? — Unless a woman be quite unconnected 
with others in society, without a family^ and without 
friends — which, I thank God, is not my situation — it 
is impossible to hazard or to destroy our own happi- 
ness by any kind of imprudence, without destroying 
the happiness of others. Therefore imprudence, call 
it romance, or what you please, is often want of ge- 
nerosity — want of thought for the happiness of our 
friends^ as well as for our own." 

^ Well come off!" said Rosamond, laughing: ** you 
have proved, with admirable logic, that prudence 
is the height of generosity. But, my dear Caro- 
line^ do not speak so very seriously, and do not look 
with such 'sweet austere composure.* — I don't in 
earnest accuse you of selfishness — I was wrong to use 
that ugly word ; but I was vexed with you for being 
more prudent than even good old Mrs. Hungerford." 

At these words tears filled Caroline's eves. '^ Dear, 
kind Mrs. Hungerford," she exclaimed, 'Mn the 
warmth of her heart, in the fulness of her kindness 
for me, once in her life Mrs. Hungerford said perhaps 
an imprudent word, expressed a wish of which her 
better judgment may have repented." 

** No, no ! " cried Rosamond — " her better, her best 
judgment must have confirmed her opinion of you. 
She never will repent of that wish. Why should you 
ihink she has repented of it, Caroline ? " 

*^ Because she must by this time see that there is 
no probability of that wish being accomplished : she 
must, therefore, desire that it should be forgotten. 
And I trust I have acted, and shall always act, as if 
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it were forgotten by ipe^ except as to its ki&itiiieas— 
thai I shall remember while I have life and feelin|^. 
But if I had built a romance upon that slight word, 
con^der how much that excellent friend would blame 
herself, when she found that she had misled me, that 
she had been the cause of anguish to my hearty that 
she had lowered in the opinion of a)l> even in her own 
opinion, one she had once so exalted by her approba- 
tion and friendship. And Oh ! consider, Rosanamid, 
what a return should I make for th^ friendships if I 
were to be the occasion of any misunderstanding, any 
disagreement^ between her and her darling son. If / 
were to become the rival of her beloved niece I" 

" Rival !— Niece !— How ?— Which ? " cried Rosa- 
mond, *' Which ? " repeated she, eagerly ; '^ I cannot 
think of any thing else, till you say which." 

'' Suppose lady Elizabeth." 

'^ The thought never occurred to me — Is it pos* 
sible ? — My dear Caroline, you have opened my eyes 
B ut are you sure ? Then you have acted wisdy^ 
rightly, Caroline ; and I have as usual been very^ very 
imprudent. Forgive what I said about selfishness — 
I was unjust. You selfish ! you, who thought of aU 
your friends, I thought only of you. Bqt tell me, 
did you think of lady Elizabeth from the first P Did 
you see how it would be from the very first .^" 

'' No ; I never thought of it till lately, and I am 
not sure of it yet." 

" So you never thought of it till lately, an4 you 
are not sure of it yet ? — Then I dare say you are misr 
taken, and wrong, with all your superfluous pnideaoe. 
I will observe with my own eyes, and trust only my 
own judgment." 
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With tbis Iftuiable r^sohition Rosamond departed. 

The next morning she had an opportunity of ob- 
serving; and deciding by her own judgment. Lady 
Elizabeth Pembroke and Caroline had both been copy- 
ing a picture of priiice Kupert when a boy. They 
had finished their copies. Mrs. Hungerford showed 
them to her son. Lady Elizabeth's was rather the 
superior painting. Colonel Hungerford instantly 
distinguished it, and, in strong terms, expressed his 
admiration; but, by some mistake, he fancied that 
both copies were done by Caroline: she explained to 
him that that which he preferred was lady Elizabeth's. 

" Yours! "exclaimed colonel Hungeirford, turning to 
lady Elizabeth with a look and tone of delighted sur^ 
pfrisd. Lady Elizabeth coloured, lady Mary smiled : 
he fOrebore adding one word either of praise or obser- 
ration. Cat'oline gently relieved Mrs. Hungerfbrd's 
hand from her copy of the picture which she still 
held. 

Rosamond^ breathless, looked and looked and 
waited for something more decisire. 

" My mother wished for a copy of this picture," 
said lady Elizabeth, in a tremulous voice, and without 
ratsifig her eyes, '^ for we hare none but a vile daub of 
him at Pembroke." 

" Perhaps my aunt Pembroke would be so good 
la accept of the original?" said colonel Hungerford ; 
'^ and my mother would beg of lady Elizabeth to give 
her copy to---'oar gallery." 

'* Do, my dear Elizabeth," said Mrs. Hungerford. 
Lady Elizabeth shook her head, yet smiled. 

'* Do, my dear; you cannot refuse your cousin." 
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" Cousin I there's hope e^ill/' thought Rosainond. 

" If it were but worthy of his acceptance^" said 
lady Elizabeth. — Colonel Hungerford, lost in the en* 
joyment of her self- timidity and retiring grace^ quite 
forgot to say how much he thought the picture 
worthy of his acceptance. 

His mother spoke for him. 

** Since Hungerford asks you for it, my dear^ you 
may be certain that he thinks highly of it^ for my 
son never flatters." 

" Who? I ! — flatter! " cried colonel Hungerford ; 
'^ flatter!" added he^ in a low voice^ with a tenderness 
of accent and lopk^ which could scarcely be misunder- 
stood. Nor was it misunderstood by lady Elizabeth, 
as her quick varying colour showed. It was well that, 
at this moment^ no eye turned upon Rosamond, for 
all her thoughts and feeling would have been read in 
her face. 

*' Come," cried lady Mary, *' let us have the pic- 
ture ill its place directly — come all of you to the gal- 
lery, fix where it shall be hung." Colonel Hunger- 
ford seized upon it, and following lady Elizabeth, 
accompanied lady Mary to the gallery. Mrs. 
Hungerford rose deliberately — Caroline offered her 
arm. 

" Yes, my dear child, let me lean upon you.** 

They walked slowly after the young party — Rosa- 
mond followed. 

''I am afraid/' said Mrs. Hungerford, as she 
leaned more upon Caroline, ^^I am afraid I shall 
tire you, my dear." 

"Oh ! no, no!" said Caroline, " not in the least." 
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'' I am growing so infirm, that I require a stronger 
arm, a kinder I can never ha?e." 

The door of the antechamber, which opened into 
the gallery, closed after the young people. 
'. '^ I am not one of those exigeante mothers who 
expect always to have possession of a son's arm/' re- 
sumed Mrs. Hungerford: ''the time, I knew, would 
come, when I must give up my colonel." 

'' And with pleasure, I am sure, you now give him 
up, secure of his happiness," said Caroline. 

Mrs. Hungerford stopped short, and looked full on 
Caroline, upon whom she had previously avoided to 
turn her eyes. From what anxiety did Caroline's 
serene, open countenance, and sweet ingenuous smile, 
at this instant, relieve her friend ! Old as she was, 
Mrs. Hungerford had quick and strong feelings. For 
a moment she could not speak — she held out her 
arms to Caroline, and folded her to her heart. 

" Excellent creature!" said she — " Child of my 
affections — that you must ever be ! " 

''Oh! Mrs. Hungerford! my dear madam," cried 
Rosamond, " you have no idea how unjust and im- 
prudent I have been about Caroline." 

*' My love," said Mrs. Hungerford, smiling, and 
wiping tears from her eyes, " I fancy I can form a 
competent idea of your imprudence from my own. 
We must all learn discretion from this dear girl— 
you, early — I, late in life." 

"Dear Rosamond, do not reproach yourself for 
your excessive kindness to me," said Caroline; " \n. 
candour and generous feeling, who is equal to you^ " 

" Kissing one another, I protest," cried lady Mary 
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Ptoibroke, opeiiilig the door ftota the galietf* ** whilst 
we were wondering y<m did not come lifter lis* Aant 
Hungerford^ you know how we looked for the bow and 
arrows, and the peaked shoes, with the knee-ckains 
of the time of Edward the Fourth. Well> thev are 
all behind the great armourj^ press^ which OustaTua 
has been moving to make toom for Elizabeth's copy 
of prince Rupert. Do come and look at them-^^bat 
stay, first I hare a favour to beg of you, Caroline. I 
know Gustavus will ask my sister to ride with him 
this m(Miiing, and the flies torment her horse so^ and 
she is such a coward, that she will not be able to 
listen to a word that is said to her — could you lend 
her your pretty gentle White Surrey?" 

" With pleasure," said Caroline, '* and my net" 

*'I will go and bring it to your ladyship," 
said Rosamond. 

" My ladyship is in no hurry," cried lady Mary— 
" don't run away-— don't go": it is not wanted yet." 

But Rosamond, glad to escape, ran away, saying, 
" There is some of the fringe off— I must sew it on." 

Rosamond, as she sewed on the fringe, sighed— 
and worked — and wished it was for Caroline, and 
said to herself, " So it is all over«--and all in vain!" 

The horses for the happy riding party came to the 
door. Rosamond ran down stairs with the net ; Caro» 
line had it put on her horse, and lady Elisabeth Pem- 
broke thanked her with such a look of kindness, of 
secure faith in her firiend's sympathy, that even Rosa- 
mond forgave her for being happy. But RosanHmd 
could not wish to stay to witness her happiness just 
at this time ; and she was not sorry when her fkther 
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annDUac^d the next day that bufthiesa required bis 
iitmiediate return home. Laiiieiit»tiims> loud and nnf* 
oere^ were heard from erery indiridual in the- ca8tle> 
eqieciallyffom Mr8.Hungerford, and from her daugh* 
ter. They were> howeter^ too well bred to persiit 
in their tollcitations to have the visit prolonged. 

They said they were grateful fbr the time which 
hod been given to them> and appeared kindly satined 
with their friends' promise to repeat their virit> 
whenever they could with convenience. 

Caroline^ tenderly and gratefully attached to Mrs* 
Hnngerford^ found it very difficult and painful to 
part from her ; the more painful because she feared 
to express all the aflection> admiration^ and gratitude 
she felt for this excellent friend, lest her emotion 
might be misinterpreted. Mrs. Hungerfofd under- 
stood her thoroughly. When she took leave of her, 
^he kissed her at first in silence, and then, by a few 
strong words, and more by her manner than by her 
wcHrds, expressed her high esteem and affection for 
her young friend. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LETTER FROM DK. PERCY TO HIS SISTER 

ROSAMOND. 

** I NBvfiit told you, my dear Rosamond, that the 
beautiful Constance was Mr. Gresham's daughter ; I 
told you only that I saw her at his bouse. To the 
best of my belief she is no relation to him. She is 
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daughter to Mr. Gresham's sick partner ; and this 
partner — ^now^ Rosamond^ here is coincidenoe, if net 
romance, enough to please you — this partner is Mr. 
Panton, the London correspondent of the shipwrecked 
Dutch merchants, the very Panton and Co. to whom 
my father lately wrote to recommend Godfrey's 
friend, young captain Henry — captain no more. I 
ha^e not seen him yet ; he is invisible, in the counts 
ing*house, in the remote city, in ultimate Broad- 
street, far as pole from pole from me at Mrs, Panton's 
fine house in Grosvenor-square. 

" But now to have done with an old story, before 
I begin with a new — I will tell you at once aU I 
know, or probably ^hall ever know, about Constance. 
She is sole heiress to her lather's fortune, which, on 
his repeated word, I believe, amounts to hundreds of 
thousands. She is accomplished and araiaUe, and, 
as I told you before, beautiful : but luckily her style 
of beauty, which is that of one of Rubens' wives^ 
does not particularly strike my fancy. Besides, I 
would really and truly rather have a profession than 
be an idle gentleman : I love my profession, and hd. 
ambitious to distinguish myself in it, and to make 
you all proud of your brother. Dr. Percy. These 
general principles are strengthened beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, by the particular circumstances of 
the present case. A young unknown physician, I 
have been introduced by a friend to this family, and 
have, in my medical capacity, been admitted to a de- 
gree of familiarity in the house which none shall ever 
have cause to repent. Physicians, I think, are called 
upon for scrupulous good faith, because in some 
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^lects^ they are more trusted in families, and ha?e 
more opportunities of intimacy, than those of any 
other profession. I know, my dear Rosamond, you 
will not suspect me of assuming fine sentiments that 
are foreign to my real feelings ; but I must now in* 
form you, that if I could make myself agreeable and 
acceptable to miss Panton, and if it were equally in 
my will and in my power, yet I should never he, in 
the language of the market, one shilling the better 
for her. Her father, a man of low birth, and having, 
perhaps, in spite of his wealth, suffered from the 
proud man's contumely, has determined to ennoble 
his family by means of his only child, and she is not 
to enjoy his fortune, unless she marry one who has a 
title. If she unites herself with any man below the 
rank of a baron's son, he swears she shall never see 
the colour of sixpence of his money. I understand 
that a certain lord Roadster, eldest son of lord Run-* 
nymede, is the present candidate for her favour-— or 
rather for her wealth ; and that his lordship is jpa-> 
ironised by her father. Every thing that could be 
done by the vulgar selfishness and moneyed pride of 
her father and mother-in-law to spoil this young 
lady, and to make her consider herself as the first and 
only object of consequence in this world, has been 
done-— and yet she is not in the least spoiled. Shame 
to all systems of education ! there are some natures 
so good, that they will go right, where all about 
them go wrong. My father will not admit this, and 
will exclaim. Nonsense! — I will try to say some- 
thing that he will allow to be sense. Miss Panton's 
own mother was of a good family, and, I am told. 
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cultivated mind^ who had been saerificed for fortune 
to this rich city husband. Her daughter's first 
principles and ideas of manners and morals were^ I 
suppose, formed by her precepts and example. After 
her mother's death, I know she had the advantage ai 
to excellent and enlightened friend in her father's 
partiier, Mr. Oresham^ who, having no children of 
his own, took pleasure, at all his leisure moments^ in 
cfbltivating little Constance. Then the contrast be-? 
tween her father and him, between their ignorance 
and his enlightened liberality, must have early struck 
her mind, and thus, I suppose, by observing their 
ianlts and follies, she learned to form for herself an 
(Opposite character and manners. The pi'esent Mrs. 
Panton is only her step>mother. Mrs. Panton is a 
I>uge, protuberant Woman, with a full-blown faoe> a 
^7 ^g> 2^ artificial flowers; talking in an afiTected 
little voice, when she is in company, and when she 
has on her company clothes and manners; but bawling 
loud, in a vulgarly broad cockney dialect, when ^e 
is at her ease in her own house. She has an inordi- 
nate passion for dress, and a rage for fine people. I 
hare a chance of becoming a favourite, because I am 
' of a gW)dfammuUy/ and Mrs. Panton says she knows 
very well I have been egg and bird in the best c<»n* 
pany. 

" My patient — observe, my patient is the last 
person of whom I speak or think — is nervous and 
h3rpochondriac; but as I do not believe that you have 
much taste for medical detail, I shall not trouble you 
with the particulars of this old gentleman's case, but 
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fmy for his recovery — for if I succeed inaetiipghim 
up again, it will set me up ** * * * * 
For the first time I have this day# after m^ny call#, 
sefiflL Qodfrey's friend, young Mr. Henry. He i^ 
handsome, and, as you ladies say, interesting. He is 
particularly gentlemanlike in his manners ; but he 
looks unhappy, and I thought he was reserved towards 
me ; but I have no right yet tpexpeqt that he should 
foe otherwise. He spoke of Godfrey with strong 
Afieetion. 

'* Ywr's, truly, 

" Erasmus Pvugt," 

In the care of Mr. Panton's health, Pr* Perqy wa^ 
now the immediate successor to a certain apothecairy 
of the name of Coxeater, who, by right of flattery, 
had reigned for many years over the family vith 
arlHtrary sway, till he offended the lady of the house 
by agreeing with her husband upou some disputed 
point about a julep. The apothecary had a terrible 
loss of old Panton, for he swallowed more drugs in 
the course of a week than auy man in the city swal- 
lows in a year. At the same time, he was sp 
economical of these very drugs, that when Dr. Percy 
ordered the removal from his bedchamber of a range 
of half full phials, he was actually near crying at the 
thoughts of the waste of such a qui^ntity of good 
physic : he finished by turning aw^y a footman for 
laughing at his ridiculous distress. Panton was ob*** 
stinate by fits, but touch his fears about his health, 
and he would be as docile as the 6011 vivant seigneur 
in Zadig, whose physician had no credit with him 
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when lie digested well, but who goFerned him des« 
potically whenever he had an indigestion; so that he 
was ready to take any thing that could be prescribed^ 
eren a basilisk stewed in rose-water. This mer- 
chant^ retired from business, was now as mucb en- 
grossed with his health as ever he had been with his 
wealth. 

When Dr. Percy was first called in, he found his 
patient in a lamentable state, in an arm-chair, d3ring 
with the apprehension of having swallowed in a peach 
a live earwig, which he was persuaded had bred, was 
breeding, or would breed in his stomach. However 
ridiculous this fancy may appear, it had taken such 
hold of the man, that he was really wasting away — 
his appetite failing as well as his spirits. He would 
not take the least exercise, or stir from his chair, 
scarcely move or permit himself to be moved, hand, 
foot, or head, lest he should disturb or waken thi9 
nest of earwigs. Whilst these ^* reptiles" slept, he 
said, he had rest ; but when they wakened, he felt 
them crawling about and pinching his intestines. 
The wife had laughed, and the apothecary had flat* 
tered in vain : Panton angrily persisted in the asser- 
tion that he should die — and then they'd *' see who 
was right." Dr. Percy recollected a case, whicb he 
had heard from a celebrated physician, of a h3rpo- 
chondriac, who fancied that his intestines were sealed 
up by a piece of wax which he had swallowed, and 
who, in this belief, refused to eat or drink any thing. 
Instead of fighting against the fancy, the judicious 
physician humoured it — showed the patient sealing- 
wax dissolving in spirit of wine, and then persuaded 
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him to take some of that spirit to produce the same 
effect. The patient acceded to the reasonings took 
the remedy^ said that he felt that his intestines were 
unsealing — were unsealed : but, alas ! they had been 
sealed so long, that they had lost their natural powers 
and actions, and he died lamenting that his exceUent 
physician had not been called in soon enough. 

Dr. Percy was more fortunate, for he came in time 
to kill the earwigs for his patient before they had 
pinched him to death. Erasmus showed Mr. Panton 
the experiment of killing one of these insects, by 
placing it within a magic circle of oil, and prevailed 
upon him to destroy his diminutive enemies with 
castor oil. When this hedlucination, to speak in 
words of learned length, when this hallucination was 
removed, there was a still more difficult task, to cure 
our hypochondriac of the three remote causes of his 
disease — idleness of mind — indolence of body— and 
the habit of drinking every day a bottle of London 
particular: to prevail upon him to diminish the 
quantity per diem was deemed impossible by his 
wife; especially as Mr. Coxeater, the apotliecary, had 
flattered him with the notion, that to live high was 
necessary for a gouty constitution, and that he was 
gouty. — N.B. He never had the gout in his life. 

Mrs. Panton augured ill of Dr. Percy's success,, 
and Constance grew pale when he touched upon this 
dangerous subject — the madeira. Yet he had hopes* 
He recollected the ingenious manner in which Dr* 
Brown* worked upon a Highland chieftain, to induce 
him to diminish his diurnal quantity of spirituous, 

* Vide Life of Dr. Brown. 
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poiaiitm. But there was no ^raily pride to work 
upon, at least no family arms were to be bad. £ras^ 
mas found a succedaneum^ bowerer, in the love of 
titles and of what are called ^»e people. Lord Baa* 
njrraede had given Mr. Panton a gold beaker, of 
curious workmanship, on which bis lordship's arms 
were engraved ; of this present the citisen was very 
fond and vain: observing this. Dr. Percy was de- 
termined to render it subserrient to his purposes. 
He knew they would be right glad of any opportu^^ 
nity of producing and talking of this beaker to «U 
their acquaintance. He therefore advised-^-fio, not 
advised ; for with some minds if you advUe you aie 
not listened to, if you command you are obeyed--^he 
commanded that his patient should have his madeira 
always decanted into the curious beaker, for e^tain 
galvanic advantages that every knowing portep* 
drinker is aware of: Erasmus emptied a decanter of 
madeira into the beaker to show that it held mere 
than a quart. This last circumstance decided My. 
Pant(m to give a solemn promise to abide by the ad« 
vice of his physician, who seized this auspicious mo* 
ment to act upon the imagination of his patient, by 
various medical anecdotes. Mr. Panton seemed to 
be much struck with the account of bottles made of 
antim(miai glass, which continue, for years, to im« 
pregnate successive quantities of liquor with the sanui 
antimonial virtues. Dr. Percy then produced a piece 
of coloured crystal about the size of a lai^ nut, 
which he directed his patient to put into the beaker 
and to add another of these medicated crystals every 
day, till the vessel should be half full, to increase the 
power of the drug by successive additions ; and by 
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half bis usual quantity of wine. 

Dr. Pi^rey's next d^uHy vas kow to supply the 
piii»e«^Il «itd purae^proud citiANi with motire bimI 
occupation. Mr. Pantan \ad an utter vremfni anql 
contempt for all science and literature ; he could not 
conceire that any man ^ could sit down to read for 
amueement/' Imt he enjoyed a party of pleasure in «t 
good boat on the water^ to one of Ifie aits or aislets in 
the Thames at the right season^ to be regaled with 
eel-pie. One book he had read^ and one play he 
IHced — no^ not a play^ but a pantomime. The book 
was Robinson Crusoe— -t^ pantomtme^ Harlequin 
Friday. He had been heard to 9ay> that if ever 
he had a villa^ there ^ould be in it an island 
Mke Hobkisen CruBoe'«; and wi»y not a fertpess^ 
a oasCie, «nd a grotto? this wisuld ibe sometiHng 
new*; and why dxidid he not have km fancy, 
and why AofM not them be PwiUm's Folfy as 
well as any of €he thousand Fd&es in £agiand } 
Surely he was rich aiAUgb to bafe a Folly. His 
pihysieian ^i^ierisiMd this briglit idea. Mrsu PaiMboa 
was all this tiine dyi^g toliave a ritla on the TiuMMSs. 
Dr. Percy proposed that one sinould be made on 
Mr. P^anten's plan. The viiUa was bou^t, <and .e^ery 
day <the hypeehondriac'^hypoohosidnac now ■• 
more — ^went to his vitii^Cmsoe, wibere he fussed, 
and furbifi^ed, and to^ed at his desert island 
in the Thames, as hard as ever he laboured to 
make his plum in Ite eoumting-house. In due 
course he reeorered his health, and, to use his 
own expression, ^'became as alept as any man in all 

Y 1* 
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England of his inches in the girt^ thanks be to 
Dr. Percy!" 

We find the following letter from Dr. Percy, 
written, as it appears, some months after his first 
attendance upon Mr. Panton. 

^' Yes, my dear friends at }iome, Alfred teUs you 
truth, and does not flatter much. The having set 
up again this old citizen, who was thought Imnknipt 
in constitution, has done me honour in the city; and, 
as Alfred assures you, has spread my name throu^ 
Broad-street, and Fleet-street, and Milk-street, em- 
bracing the wide extremes between High-Holbom 
and St. Mary Axe, 

*• And even Islington has heaid ray fame.* 
In earnest, I am getting fetst into practice in the city 
-^-and Rosamond must not turn up her aristocratic 
lip at the city — ^very good men, in every sense of the 
word, some of the best men I know, inhabit what she 
is pleased to call the wrong end of the town. 

^ Mr. Gresham is unceasing and indefatigable in his 
kindness to me. I consider it its an instance of this 
kindness that he has found employment for my poor 
friend, O'Brien; has made him his pprter — a plea- 
santer place than he had with the painter that pleased 
nobody: O'Brien sees me almost every day, and re- 
joiccs in what he caUs my prosperity. 

^^' Heaven for ever prosper your honour' is the 
beginning and end of all he says, and, I believe, of 
all he thinks. Is not it singular, that my first step 
towards getting into practice should have been pre- 
pared by that which seemed to threaten my ruin^ 
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the quarrel with Frumpton about O'Brien and the 
hospital ? 

'^ A delicacy strikes me^ and begins at this mo- 
ment^ in the midst of my prosperity^ to make my 
pride uneasy, 

" I am afraid that my father should say Erasmus 
gets on by patronage^ after all — by the patronage of 
a poor Irish porter and a rich English merchant. 

"Adieu, my dear friends; you must not expert 
such long letters from me now that I am becoming a 
busy man. Alfred and I see but little of one an- 
other, we live at such a distance, and we are both so 
gloriously industrious. But we have holiday minutes, 
when we meet and talk more in the same space of 
time than any two wise men — I did not say, women 
1 — that you ever saw. Yours, affectionately, 

Erasmus Percy. 

" P, S. I have just recollected that I forgot to 
answer your question about Mr. Henry. I do see 
him whenever I have time to go, and whenever he 
will come to Mr. Gresham's, which is very seldom. 
Mr. Gresham has begged him repeatedly to come 
to his house every Sunday, when Henry must un- 
doubtedly be at leisure; yet Mr. Henry has been 
there but seldom since the first six weeks after he 
•came to London. I cannot yet understand whether 
this arises from pride, or from some better motive. 
Mr» Gresham says he likes what he has seen of him, 
and. well observes, that a young officer, who has lived 
^ gay UIb in the army, must have great power over 
hi9 own habits, and something uncommon in his cha- 
4^t«r, to be both willing and able thus suddenly and 

Y 2 
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completely to change kis mode of ]ife> and to confonn 
to all the restraints and disagreeable circumstances of 
his mew situatian." 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. PXACT tO 
BBASMX7S psAer. 

.<»•««•««««« Let me take 
the opportunity of your playlitl alkision to your pre- 
sent patrons^ a porter and an hypochondriac^ seriooriy 
to explain to you my principles about patraBage---I 
never had loiy idea that you ought not be assisted 
by friends : friends which have been made for yon by 
your parents I ixmsid^ as pbrt of your patrimmy. 
I inherited many from my fe.ther, for which I respect 
and bless hk name. During the course of my 1^^ I 
have had the happiness of gaining the regard of some 
persons of talents and virtue^ some of them in high 
station ; this regard will extend to my children while 
I live, and descend to them wiien I am no more, i 
never ctUtivated them with a view to advaaioiBg my 
family> but I make no doubt that tlieir friendship 
will assist my sons In their progress through their 
several professions. I hM it to be just and righl; 
that Mends should give> end thatyoong men should 
gratefully accept, all the means and qiportunities of 
bringing professional acquirements toad abflities into 
notice. Afterwards, the merit of the candidate^ and 
his 'fitness for any given situation^ ought, and pro- 
bably will> ultimately decide whether the assistanoe 
has been properly or improperly given. If £uni]y 
friends procure for any youi^ man a reward of any 
kind which he has not merited^ I diould olgect to- 



that as much as if the place cr the reward bad been 
bestowed by a professed patron from political or other 
interested motives. If my friends were to assist you 
merefy because you were my sons> bore my name> or 
r^nresented the Pe^rey estate, I should not think this 
just or h<moufable ; but they know the principles 
which have been instilled into you, and the education 
you have received : from these they can form a judg* 
ment of what you are likely to be, and for what situ- 
ations you are qualified ;^ therefore it is but reason- 
able that they should recommend you preferably to 
strangers, even of equal ability. Every young man 
has friends, and they will do all they can to assist 
him : if they do so according to his merits, they do 
well; if in spite of his demerits, they do ill ; but 
whilst nothing is practised to prevent the course of 
free competition, there can be no evil to the com- 
munity, and there is no injurious patronage. So 
much for family friends. Now as to frknds of your 
own making, they are as much your own earning, 
and all the advantage they can be of to you is as 
honourably yours, as your fees. Whatever assistance 
you nay receive from Mr. Gresham I consider in 
this light. As to gratitude— I acknowledge that in 
some cases gratitude might be guilty of partial pa- 
tronage. 

^^ If you had saved a minister of state from break- 
ing his neck, and he in return had made you surgeon- 
general to our armies, without knowing whether you 
were qualified for that situation, I should call that 
partial and pernicious patronage; but if you had 
cured a great man of a dangerous disease, and he 
^erwards ei^erted himself to recommend you as a 
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physiciaa to his friends and acquaintance^ this I' 
should consider as part of your fit reward. 

" So now^ my dear son^ I hope you fully under<^ 
stand me^ and that you will not attribute to me fiiise' 
delicacies^ and a prudery^ a puritanism of independ- 
ence^ which I utterly disclaim. — ^Gk) on^ and prosper, 
and depend upon the warm sympathy and entire ap« 
probation of your affectionate father> 

L. Percy." 

LETTER FROM ALFRED PERCY TO ROSAMONI). 
*'^ MY DEAR ROSAMOND, 

" Thank you for your letters from Hungerford 
Castle. If Mr. Barclay had been but ten years 
younger^ and if he had been ten degrees more a 
laughing philosopher^ and if Caroline could buthaFe 
lored him^ I should have had no objection to him for 
a brother-in-law; but as my three ifs could not be^ I 
regret the Leicestershire estate as little as possible^ 
and I will console myself for not having the marriage 
^ttlements to draw. 

'^ Your letters were great delightd to me. I kept 
them to read when the business of the day was done/ 
and I read them by my single candle in my hme 
chamber. I would rather live in my lone chamber 
all my days, and never see a wiix-light all my nights, 
than be married to your lady Angelica Headingham. 
I give Mr. Barday joy of having escaped from hei^. 
diarms. I prefer an indenture tripartite, however 
musty or tiresome, to a triple tyrant, however &ir or 
entertaining. 

^' So you expect me to be very entertaining next 
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vacation, and you expetot to hear all I bare seeiii 
heard, felt, and understood aince I came to London. 
Aks ! Rosamond, I hare no wonders to relate ; and 
lest you should be disappointed when we meet, I had 
best tell you now and at once a]l I hare to say about 
myself. My history is much like that of the first 
years at the bur of erery young lawyer— short and 
bitter-^much law and few fees. Some, howerer, I 
hare reoeired. 

'' A few of my father's friends, who are so unfor* 
tunate .as to be at law, hare been so good as to direct 
their attorneys to gire me briefs. But most of his 
friends, to my loss — I am too generous, obserre, to 
say to my sorrow^-'are wise enough to keep clear of 
lawsuits* I heard his friend, the late chancellor, say 
the other day to some one who wanted to plunge into 
a suit in Chancery, ' If any body were to take a fancy 
to a comer of my estate, I would rather-— prorided 
always that nobody knew it — let him hare it than 
go to law for it.' 

^^ But to go on with my own afiairs* 
^ '' A little while after my interriew with lord Old* 
borough, his lordship, to my surprise-~-for I thought 
his offer to assist me in my profession, if erer it 
should lie in his line, was a mere courtier's promise 
^-sent his attorney to me, with a brief in a cause of 
colonel Hauton's. The colonel has gone to law (most 
ungrateful as he is) with his uncle, who was his 
guardian, and who managed all his affidrs for years, 
I need not explain to you the merits of the suit, os 
the demerits of the plaintiff. It is enough to tell you 
that I was all-glorious, with the hope of making a 
good paint which had escaped the other counsel em« 
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flifytA on our side; bat the senior coonselaem 
flelmowledged the MSMftaaoe he bad receiined fioBi 
ine^-ohtaiited a nontfait agaEtnai the colonel, and bad 
all the honour and triumph of the day. Some few 
Ifentlefnen of the bar knew the tmth, and they were 
indignant. I hear thiat my sfeador, whoee name i wffl 
mrrer tell yon lest you sbooki hate it, has got iate 
grettt pyac^oe by the gainii^ of this suit. Be that 
as it may, I would not change places and feelinga 
with him at this monieitt. 

^ Grant me an honest fame, or grant me none !* 

^' Mr. Groee, lord Oldborough's soiikitor, a ridi 
rogue and very saney, was obliged i9 employ ne, 
becaose his cdient ordered it, ajid lord (Hdborougb ia 
not a man to be disobeyed, cith^ in private or pd^ 
lie aifaars : but the attorney was obnoosly resed and 
scandalised by his lordship's employing me, a yonng 
barrister, of whom nobody had erer heard, and who 
was not recommended by him, or under the {volectioii 
even of any solicitor of eminence. Mr. Gran knew 
well how the suit was gained, bnt be never men- 
tioned it to kurd Oldborough ; on the contrary, be 
gave all the credit to my senior. This dry silory of 
a poini at law is the most interesting thing I have to 
tell you about myself. I have seen nothing, heard 
nothing, know nothing, bnt of law, and I begin to 
feel it difficult to write, speak, or think, in any but 
professional language. Tell my father, that I shall 
soon come to talking law Latin and law French* 

'^ I know no more of what is going on in this great 
metropolis than if I were at Tobolski. Bucldiurst 
Fakoner used to be my newiq)aper, but since he has 
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giren Qp all hopes of Garoliiw^ he seldom comes nei^ 
me. I have lost in him my fisishioiiable Daily Ad* 
Tertiser^ my Belle Aisemldee^ and tete-a-tete maga- 
siAe. 

'' Last Stnday I went to his fashionable chapel to 
hear him preach : he is much admired, but I don't 
like his manner or his sermons — too theatrical and 
afiected — too rhelcH*ical and antithetical, evidently 
more suited to display the talents of the preacher 
than to do honour to God or good to man. He told 
me, that if he could preach himself into a deanery, 
he should think he bad preached to some puriKwe ; 
and could die with a safe eonsciencey as he should 
think he had not laboured in rain in his vocaticm. Of 
all men, I think a dissipated clergyman is the most 
contemptible* How much commissicmer Falconer has 
to answer for, who forced him, or who lured him, 
knowing how unfit he was for it, into the church ! 
The commifltioner frets because the price of iniquity 
has not yet been recei?ed-»the living of Chipping* 
Friars is not yet Buckhurst's. The poor paralytic 
incumbent, for whose death he is praying daily, is 
still Hying ; and, as Buckhurst says, may shake on 
many a long year. How Buckhurst lives in the mean 
time at the rate he does I cannot tell you^-^that art 
of living in style upon nothing is an art which I see 
practised by numbers, but which is still a mystery to 
me. However, the Falconers seem in great favour 
at present; the commissi<mer hopes lord Oldborough 
may do something for Buckhurst. Last Sunday, 
when I went to hear him preach, I saw the whole 
family of the Falconers, in gr^indeur, in the duke of 
Greenwich's seat. The marchioness of Twickenham 
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was there> and looked beautiful^ but> as I thought^ 
unhappy. After the sermon^ I heard ladySoine* 
body^ who was in the next seat to me, whisper to a 
lady Otherbody, just as she was rising after the 
blessings ' My dear madam^ did you hear the shock- 
ing report about the marchioness of Twickenham ? ' 
then a very close and confidential whisper ; then^ 
loud enough for me to hear^ ^ But^ I do suppose^ a9 
there are hopes of an heir^ all will be hushed — ^for 
the present/ 

" Just then the duke of Greenwich and the mar- 
quis and marchioness came down the aisle, and as 
they passed, my scandal-mongers smiled, and curtsied, 
and were so delighted to see their dear marchioness I 
The miss Falconers, following in the wake of no- 
bility, semed too much charmed with themselves, to 
see or know me — till lord Oldborough, though listen-^ 
ing to the duke, espied me, and did me the honour 
to bow; then the misses put up their glasses to see 
who I could be, and they also smiled, and curt8ied> 
and were delighted to see me. 

'^ It is well for us that we don't live on their smiles 
and curtsies. They went off in the marchioness oi 
Twickenham's superb equipage. I had a full view oi 
her as she drew up the glass, and a more melancholy 
countenance than hers I have seldom seen. Lord 
Oldborough hoped my father was well — but never 
mentioned Godfrey. The marchioness does not know 
me, but she turned at the name of Percy, and I 
thought sighed. Now, Rosamond, I put that sigh in 
for you— -make what you can of it, and of the half- 
heard mysterious whisper. I expect that you will 
have a romance in great forwardnessj before Moa^ 
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dav> the 3d of next months- when I tiope to see you 
a]]'. 

. <^ No letters from Godfrey. — Erasmus has been so 
busy of late^ he tells me, be has not had time to re* 
cord for you all his doings. In one word^ he is doing 
exceedingly well. His practice increases every day 
m the city in spite of Dr. Frumpton. Adieu till 
Monday, the 3d — Happy Monday I — ' Restraint that 
sweetens liberty.' My dear Rosamond^ which do you 
think loves vacation-time most, a lawyer or a school- 
boy? 

*^ I was interrupted just now by a letter from a 
oertain farmer of the name of Grimwood> who has 
written to me, ' because I am a friend to justice, and 
my father's son,' &c., and has given me a long ac- 
count of a quarrel he has with Dr. Leicester about 
the tithe of peaches — said Orimwood is so angry^ 
that he can neither spell nor write intelligibly, and 
he swears that if it cost him a thousand guineas in 
gold, he will have the law of the doctor. I wish mf- 
father would be so kind as to send to Mr. Orimwood 
(he lives at Pegginton), and advise him to keep 
dear of attorney Sharpe, and to keep cool, if possible, 
till Monday, the 3d, and then I will make up the 
quarrel if I can. Observe, more is to be done on 
Monday, the 3d> than ever was done on any otheil 
Monday^ 

Your ajQTectionate brother, 

Alfred P£Rct« 

■ 

. *^ P. S, — I open my letter to tell you a delightful 
piece of news — that lord Oldborough has taken Tem« 
pie for his private secretary, and will bring him Uk 
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for the borough of—. How his lordship found 
him out to be the author of that famous pamphlet, 
which bore Cunningham's name, I do not know. 
I know that I kept the secret, as in honour bound; 
but lord Oldborough has the best ways and means of 
obtaining intelligence of any man in Enghmd. It 
is singular that he never said one word about the 
pamphlet to Temple, nor ever appeared to him to 
know that it was his writing. I cannot understand 
this," 

To oomprehend why lord Oldborough had never 
yientioned the pamphlet to Mr. Temple, it was ne- 
cessary to know more than Alfred had opportunities 
of discovering of this minister's character. His lord- 
ship did not choose to adcnowledge to the world that 
he had been duped by Cunningham Falconer. Lord 
Oldborough would sooner repair an error than »&• 
knowledge it. Not that he was uneandid ; bat he 
considered candour as dangerous and impolitic in a 
public character. 

Upon some occasion, soon after Mr. T^nple came 
to be his lordship's secretary, Mr. Temple acknow- 
ledged to a gentleman, in lord Oldborough's presence, 
some trifling official mistake he had made: lord Old- 
borough, as soon as the gentleman was gone, said to 
his secretary, '^ Sir, if you make a mistake, repair it 
-—that is siifficient. Sir, you are young in political 
life — you don't know, I see, that candour hurts a 
political character in the opinion of fools — that is, of 
the greater part of mankind. Candour may be adv 
rantageous to a moral writer, or to a private gentk- 
i»an, but not to a minister of state. A statesman^ 
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if he would govern public opinion^ must establish a 
belief in his iniallibiHty." 

Upon this principle lord (Mdborongh abided, not 
only by his own measures^ but by his own instru- 
ments — right or wrongs he was known to suj^rt 
those whom he had once embayed or patronised. 
Ludcy this for the Falconer famdy ! 

LETTER FROaf ALFREB TO ERASMUS. 
«« M T DEAR DOCTOB9 

^^ How I pity you who have no vacations. Please^ 
when next you sum up the advantages asd disadvan* 
tages of the professions of law and medicine, to set 
down vacaiions to the credit side of the law. You 
who work for life and death can have no pause, no 
respite; whilst I from time to time may, hapjoly, 
leave all the prc^rty, real and personal, of my fel- 
low-creatures, to its lawful or unlawful owners. New, 
for six good weeks to come, I may han^ sorrow and 
cast away care, and forget the sound aad smeH of 
parchments, and the din of the courts. 

" Heve I am, a haj^y prisoner at lai^, in tiiis 
nutshell of a house at the Hills, which you have 
never seen dnce it has become the faniiiy niansMB. 
1 am now in l^e actual tenure and occupadon 'Of 
the litlde voom, commonly called Besamond'^ room, 

bounded on the N, £, W, and S, by blank 

[N. B. a very dangerous practice of leaving blanks 
for your boundaries in your leases, as an eminent 
attorney told me last week.]] Said room contaimng 
in the whde 14 square feet 4^ square inches, super- 
ficial measure, be tiie same more or less. I don't 
know how my father and mother^ and sisters, who ail 
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their li^es were used to range in spacious apartments, 
can live so happily^ cooped up as they now are; but 
|;heir bodies, as well as minds, seem to have a oon- 
tactile power, which ftdapts them to their present 
ponfined circumstances. Procrustes, though he was 
a mighty tyrant, could fit only the body to the bed. 
I found all at hqme as cheerful and contented as in 
the days when we lived magnificently at Percy-haU. 
I have not seen the Hungerfords yet; colonel H. is, 
I hear, attached to lady Elizabeth Pembroke. I know 
,Tery little of her, but Caroline assures me she is an 
.amiable, sensible woman, well suited to him, and to 
all his family. I need not, however, expatiate on 
this subject, for Caroline says that she wrote you a 
long letter, the day after she returned from Hunger-^ 
ford Castle. 

- ^^ I must tell you what has happened to me since 
,1 came to the country. Do you remember my re- 
ceiving a very angry, very ill-speUed letter, from a 
icertain farmer Grimwood of Pegginton^ who swore, 
that if it cost him a thousand guineas in gold he 
#ould hare the law of the doctor-^viz. Dr. Leicester 
r— about a tithe of peaches ? My father, at my re- 
quest, was 80 good as to send for said Grimwood, and 
to prevent him from having recourse in his ire to 
attorney Sharpe. With prodigious difficulty, the 
angry farmer was restrained till my arrival; when I 
came home, I found him waiting for me, and literally 
foaming at the mouth vvith the furious desire for law. 
I flatter myself, I did listen to his story with a 
patience for which Job might have been admired. I 
was well aware that till he had exhausted himself, 
and was practically convinced that he iad nothing 
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more to say^ he would be incapable of listening to me^ 
or to tbe voice of the angel of peace. When at lasit 
absolute fatigue of reiteration had reduced him to 
silence^ when he had held me by the button till he 
was persuaded he had made me fiilly master of his 
case, I prevailed upon him to let me hear what could 
be said on the opposite side of the question; and after 
some hours' cross-examination of six witnesses^ re- 
peaters^ and reporters, and after an infinite confusion 
of said I's, and said he's, it was made clearly to ap- 
pear that the whole quarrel originated in the mistake 
of a few words in a message which Dr. Leicester'^ 
agent had given to his son^ a boy of seven years old^ 
who had left it with a deaf gate-keeper of seventy-y 
six^ who repeated it to farmer Grimwood^ at a mon^ent 
when the farmer was overheated and overtired^ and 
consequently prone to tnisunderstanding and to anger. 
The most curious circumstance in the whole business 
is that the word peaches had never been mentioneil 
by Dr. Leicester's agent in the original message; and 
Dr. Leicester really did not know that Mr. Grimwood 
of Pegginton was possessed of a single peach. Grim- 
wood, though uncommonly obstinate and slow, is a 
just man; and when I at last brought the facts with 
indisputable evidence home to his understanding, he 
acknowledged that he had been too hasty, rejoiced 
that he had not gone to law, begged the doctor and 
the doctor's agent's pardon, thanked me with his 
whole honest heart, and went home in perfect charity 
with all mankind. Mr. Sharpe, who soon heard of 
the amicable conclusion of this affair, laughs at me^ 
and pronounces that I shall never make a lawyer^ 
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and tbat my fHends need nertr fiattuM' tkeaaeebce 
widi the notion of my rismg at the har. 

Youra tinly^ 

<'My letter mtsb forgotten yesterday, and I am 
glad of it. Biessmgs on fanner Orimwood of B^ 
ginton ! Litde did I think that he and his quanei 
about tithe peaches would hare such happy initteaoe 
on niy destiny. J^ssiags on farmer Grimfrood of 
Pegginton! I repeat: he has been the <»use of my 
seeing sooh a of my reeeiring such a look of ap^- 
probation— such a smile ! She is niece to our good reo- 
tor«*-come to spend a few days wildi him. Grimwood 
went to the Ticarage to malce up hts quarrei with 
Dr. Leicester — ^I do not know what he said of me, 
but I find it has left a very &voarahle impoessMn in 
the good doctor's mind. He came here ymterday^ 
and brought with him his tliarming nieee. My dear 
Erasmus^ you know tiiat I hare often pfayed tihat I 
might ncTcr fall in lore serkmljf, till I had some 
reasonable prospect of being al^e to marry; but I 
begin to retract my prayer for indifference^ and to he 
of opinion that the most prud^it thing aprofMsioBal 
man can do is to Ml in iove*-to Mi m love witii 
such a woman as Sophia Leicester. What a new 
motive for exertion ! Animated by delightful hope, 
perseverance^ even in the most stupid drudgery^ w31 
be pleasure. Hope ! — ^but I am far from hope— fiff 
at this instant from knowing distinctly what I hope 
— or wish — or mean. I will write again eoon and 
explain.'* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

In several 8ucce8siT« letters of Alfred to his brother^ 
•the progress of his attachment to miss Leicester is 
described. Instead of paying a visit of a few days to 
Jber uncle^ it appears that she stayed at the vicarage 
during the whole of Alfred's vacation. Her mother 
died, and, contrary to the expectation of some of 
her admirers, miss Leicester was left in possession of 
only a moderate fortune. She showed much dignity 
under these adverse circumstances, with a charming 
mixture of spirit and gentleness of disposition. The 
change in her expectations, which deprived her of 
some of her fashionable admirers, showed her the su- 
perior sincerity and steadiness of Alfred's sentiments. 
No promises were given on either side; but it appears, 
that Alfred was permitted to live and labour upon 
hope. He returned to London more eager than ever 
to pursue his profession. 

We trust that our readers will be fully satisfied 
with this abridgment of the affair, and will be more 
inclined to sympathize with Alfred, and to wish well 
to his attachment, than if they had been fatigued 
with a volume of his love-letters, and with those 
•endless repetitions of the same sentiments with which 
most lovers' letters abound. 

Let us now go on to the afiairs of Erasmus Percy. 

Mr. Panton, provoked by his daughter's coldness 
towards lord Roadster, had begun shrewdly to suspect 
that the lady must be in love with some other person. 
His young physician was the only man on whom he 

z 1* 
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could fix his suspicions. Constance seemed to be an 
a more confidential footing with him than with any 
of the visitors who frequented his house; she had 
spoken of him in terms of high approbation^ and had 
not contradicted her father when he hod, purposely 
to try her^ pronounced Dr. Percy to be the hand* 
somest young fellow he knew. While these suspicions 
were secretly gaining strength in the father's mind, 
a circumstance occurred which confirmed them at 
once, and caused them to burst forth with uacon- 
trolled violence of expression. 

Dn Percy was called in to prescribe for a sick 
lawyer, and fnwi this lawyer's conversation he leamt 
that lord Runnymede was a rmned man, and that his 
son lord Roadster s extravagance had been the cause 
X)f his ruin. Erasmus determined to put Mr. Paaton 
upon his guard, and thu8» if possible, to prevent the 
amiable Constance from becoming a victim to her 
Other's absurd ambition^ With this view he went to 
Mn Panton's. The old gentleman was gone to dine 
with his club. Mrs. Panton, in her elegant language, 
desired he would leave his business with her. When 
he had explained the purport of his visit, aflcr a 
variety of vulgar exclamations denoting surprise and 
horror, and after paying many compliments to her 
own sagacity, all which appeared incompatible with 
her astonishment, Mrs. Panton expressed much gra^ 
titude to Erasmus, mixed with suppressed satisfiic- 
tion, and significant nods which he could not quite 
comprehend. Her gratitude was interrupted, and 
the whole train of her ideas changed, by the entrance 
of a milliner with new caps and artificial flowers. 
Bhe, however, retained sufficient recollection of what 
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luid passed to call after Erasmus wben he had taken 
his leave> and to insist upon his coming to her party 
that evening. This he declined^ Then she said he 
must dine with her next day> for let him be never so 
busy, he must dine somewhere, and as good dine with 
somebody m with nobody — in short, she would take 
BO d^aiaL The next day Erasmus was received with 
ungracious oddity of manner by old Panton — the 
<mly pe»<» in the drawing-room when he arrived. 
Erasmus was so much struck with the gloom of his 
countenance, that he asked whether Mr. Panton felt 
himself ill. Panton bared his wrist, and held out 
his hand to Erasmus to feel his pulse — then with- 
drawing his hand, he exclaimed, " Nonsense ! I'm 
as well as any man in England. Pray, now, doctor 
Percy, why don't you get a wig ? " — " Why should I 
sir, when I have hair ? " said Erasmus, laughing. — 
'^ Pshaw ! doctor, what signifies laughing when I am 
serious !«— Why, sir, in my youth every decent phyn 
sician wore a wig, and I have no notion of a good 
physician without a wig — ^particularly a young one. 
Sir, many people have a great objection to a young 
physician for many, reasons. And take my advice in 
time, doctor Percy — a wig, a proper wig, not one of 
your modem natural scratches, but a decent pow- 
dered doctor's bob, would make you look ten years 
older at one slap, and trust me, you'd get into practice 
fast enough then, and be sent for by many a sober 
family, that would never think of letting you within 
their doors without the wig; for, sir, you are too 
young and too handsome for a physician*— Hey 1 what 
say you to the wig ? " concluded Panton, in a tone of 
such serious, yet comical impatience, that Era^u^ 
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found it difficult to restrain a smile^ whilst hd an^^ 
swered that he really did not think his charms were 
^ dangerous that it was necessary to disguise them 
by a wig; that as to his youths it was an objection- 
which every day would tend to lessen ; and that he 
trusted he might obtain the credit of being a good 
physician^ if he could cure people of their diseases; 
and they would feel it to be a matter of indifference 
whether they were restored to health by a doctor in 
a wig or without one* 

" Indifference !" cried Panton, starting upnght in 
his chair with passi<^. '^ I don't know what you call 
a mattier of indifference^ sir ; I can tell you it's no 
ihatter of indifference to me — ^If you mean me ; for 
say that with God's mercy you carried me through, 
whatj then, if you are doing your best to break my 
heart after all—" 

Mr. Panton stopped short, for at this instant Con- 
stance came into the room, and her father's look of 
angry suspicion, and her blush, immediately ex- 
plained to Erasmus what had the moment before 
appeared to him unintelligible. He felt provoked 
with himself for colouring in his turn, and being 
embarrassed without any reason, but he recovered his 
presence of mind directly, when Constance, with a 
dignified ingenuous modesty of manner, advanced 
towards him, notwithstanding her father's forbidding 
look, and with a sweet, yet firm voice, thanked him 
for his yesterday's friendly visit to her mother. 

" I wonder you a'n*t ashamed of yourself^ girl J" 
cried old Panton, choking with passion. 

" And I'm sure I wonder you a'n't ashamed of 
yourself^ Mr. Panton, if you come tp thatj" cried 
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Ml^* Panton^ ^^ exposing of your family affairs this 
way by your unseasonable passions^ when one has 
asked people to dinner too." 

^' Dinner or no dinner/' cried old Panton, and he 
must have been strangely transported beyond himself 
when he made that exclamation, *' dinner or no din- 
ner, Mrs. Panton, I will speak my mind, and be 
master in my own house ! So, doctor Percy, if you 
please, we'll leave the ladies, and talk over our mat« 
ters our own way, in my own room here within." 

Dr. Percy willingly acceded to this proposal. Old 
Panton waddled as fast as he could to show the way 
through the antechamber, whilst Mrs. Panton called 
after him, ^^ Don't expose yourself no more than you 
can help, my dear!" And as Erasmus passed her, 
«he whispered, '^ Never mind him, doctor — stand by 
yourself — I'll stand by you, and we'll stand by you — 
won't we, Constance ? — see her colour ! " — " We have 
reason to be grateful to Dr. Percy," said Constance, 
gravely, with an air of offended modesty; ^^ and I 
hope," added she, with softened sweetness of tone, as 
«he looked at him, and saw his feelings in his counte- 
nance, '^ I hope doctor Percy is assured of my grati- 
tude, and of my perfect esteem." 

^* Come ! what the devil ? " cried old Panton, " I 
thought you were close behind me." 

^' Now, doctor," cried he, as soon as he had fairly 
got Erasmus into his closet, and shut the door, 
" now, doctor, I suppose you see I am not a man to 
be imposed upon ? " 

^' Nor, if you were, am I a man to impose upon 
•you, sir," said Erasmus. " If I understand you 
rightly, Mr. Panton, you suspect me of some designs 
upon your daughter? I have none." 
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*' And you won't baTe the assurance to deny tiiat 
you are in love with her?" 

'* I am not in love Math miss Panton^ sir : ghe has 
charms and virtues which might create the strongest 
attachment in the heart of any man of feeling and 
discernment who could permit himself to think of 
her; but I am not in a situation in whidi I coold, 
with honour^ seek to win her affections^ and> for* 
tunately for me^ this reflection has probably preserved 
my heart from danger. If I felt any thing like lore 
for your daughter^ sir, you may be assured that I 
should not, at this instant, be in your house." 

*' A mighty fine speech, sir ! and well delivered, 
for aught I know. You are a scholar, and can speak 
sentences; but that won't impose on me, a plain man 
that has eyes. Why — tell me !— didn't I see you 
within these two minutes blushing up to the eyes, 
both of you, at one another? Don't I know when I 
see men and women in love — ^tell roe! Mrs. Pantoa 
— fudge ! — And did not I see behind my back, just 
now, the women conjuring with you? — ^And aren't 
you colouring over head and ears with conscience this 
very instant? — Tell me !" 

Erasmus in vain asserted his own and the young 
lady's innocence, and maintained that blushing was 
no proof of guilt— -he even adverted to the pos- 
sibility of a man's blushing for others instead of 
himself. 

" Blush for me as much as you ]^ease, if if s me 
you allude to," cried the coarse father; ''but when 
my daughter's at stake, I make no bones of speaking 
plain, and cutting the matter short in the beginning 
—for we all know what love is when it comes to a 
head. Marrow-bones ! don't I know that there niist 
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be some reason wby that headstrong girl won't think 
of my lord Runnjmede's son and heir^ and such a 
looking yoathy title and all> as my lord Roadster ! 
And you are the cause^ sir; and I thank you for 
opening my eyes to it^ as you did by your information 
to Mrs» Panton yesterday^ in my absence." 

Erasnius protested with such an air ef truth as 
would have convinoed any person capable of being 
convinced, that^ in giving that information^ he had 
been actuated solely by a desire to save Miss Panton 
fkxmi a ruinous match, by honest regard for her and 
all her family. 

'* Buiaous I'— You are wrong, sir-^I know better 
-^1 know best*^! saw my lord Runnymede himself 
this very moming-^a little temporary want of cash 
only from the estate's being tied up, as they some- 
times tie estates, which all noble families is subject 
to — Tell me! don't I know the bottom of these 
things? for though I haven't been used to land, I 
know all about it. And at worst, my lord Roadster, 
my S€n*in«law that is to be, is not chargeable with a 
penny of his father's debts. So your informer is 
wrong, sir, every way, and no lawyer, sir, for I have 
an attorney at my back— -and your information's all 
wrong, and you had no need to interfere." 

Eraisnus felt and acknowledged the imprudence of 
bis interference, but hoped it might be forgiven in 
&vour of the mottve^and he looked so honestly glad 
to hear that his information was all wrong, that old/ 
Panton at the moment believed in his integrity, and 
said, stretching out his hand towards him, '^ Well«, 
well, no harm done — then it's all as it should be, and 
we may ring for dinner—— «But," recurring again to 
his favourite idea, '^you'll get the wig, doctor?" 
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^ Excuse me^" said Erasmus^ langbing, *^ your 
oonfi enoe in me cannot depend upon a wig." ' 

" It can, sir, and it does," cried Panton, turning 
again, with all bis anger revived. '^Excuse you! 
JJo, sir, I won't ; for the wig's my test, and I told 
Mrs. Panton so last night — the wig's my test of your 
uprightness in this matter, sir; and I £urly tell you, 
that if you refuse this, all the words you can string 
don't signify a button with me." 

*^ And by what right, sir, dd yon speak to me in 
tliis maAner ? " cried Erasmus, proudly, for he lost all 
sense of the ludicrous in indignation at the insolent 
doubt of his integrity, which, after all the assoranoes 
he bad given, these last words from Mr. Panton ini» 
plied : ** By what right, sir, do ymt speak to me in 
this manner? — ^And what reason can you have to 
expect that I should submit to any tests to convince 
you of the truth of my assertions ?" 

« Right ! Reason !" cried Panton. « Why, doctor, 
don't you know that I'm your patron?" 

^^ My patron ! " repeated Erasmus, in a tone which 
would have expressed much to the mind of any man 
of sense or feeling, but which conveyed no idea \o 
the gross apprehension of old Panton except that 
Dr. Percy was ignorant of the &ct. 

" Your patron — yes, doctor — ^why, don't you know 
that ever since you set me upon my legs I have been 
going up and down the city puffing — ^that is, I mean, 
recommending you to all my friends? and you see 
you're of consequence — ^getting into fine practice for 
so young a man. And it stands to reason that when 
one takes a young man by the hand, one has a rig^t 
to expect one's advice should be followed ; and as to 
the wig, I don't make it a test— ywiVe an objection 
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to a te8t<— butj as I've mentioned it to Mrs. Panton, I 
must make it a pointy and you know I'm not a man 
to go back* And you'll consider that if you disoblige 
me, you can't expect that I should continue my 
firkndship, and protection, and patronage, and all 
that." 

'^ Be assured, sir, I expect nothing from you," said 
Erasmus^ ^^ and desire nothing : I have the happiness 
and honour to belong to a profession, in which, if a 
man merits confidence, he will succeed^ without re- 
quiring any man's patronage."— Much less the 
patronage of such a one as you! Erasmus would 
have said, but that he commanded his indignation, 
or, perhaps, it was extinguished by contempt. 

A servant now came to announce that the com* 
pany was arrived and dinner was waiting. In very 
bad humour Mr. Panton, nevertheless, ate an excel- 
lent dinner, growling over every thing as he devoured 
it. Constance seemed much grieved by her father's 
unseasonable fit of rudeness and obstinacy; with 
sweetness of temper and filial duty she bore with his 
humour, and concealed it as far as she could from 
observation. Mrs. Panton was displeased with this^ 
and once went so for as to whisper to Erasmus that 
her step*daughter wanted ^irit sadly, but that he 
ought never to mind that, but to take a broad hint, 
and keep his ground. Erasmus, who with great 
simplicity, and an upright character, had quick ob« 
servation and tact, perceived pretty nearly what was 
going on in the family. He saw that the step-mother, 
under an air of frank and coarse good-nature, was 
cunning and interested ; that she wished to encou* 
rage the daughter to open war with the father, 
knowing that nothing could incense him so much as 
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Ckmsteiioe'j thinking of a poor pliyucian instead of 
aooepting of an earrs son ; Mrs. Panton wished then 
to fan to a flame the spark which she was confi^at 
existed in his daughter's heart. Erasmus^ who was 
not apt. to fancy that ladies liked him, endeavoured 
to relieve Constance from the agonizing apprehension 
which he saw she felt of his being misled by her 
mother's hints : be appeared sometimes not to bear, 
and at other times not to understand, what IVIfs.- 
Panton whispered ; and at last talked so loud aciw 
the table to Mr. Henry, about letters from GKidfrey^ 
and the officers of all the regiments in or out of 
England, that no other subject could be introduced, 
and no otiier voice could be heard. As soon as he 
decently could, after dinner. Dr. Percy took his leave, 
heartily glad to escape from his awkward situation, 
and from the patronage of Mr. Panton. Erasmua 
was mistaken, however, in supposing that Mr. Panton 
could do him no harm. It is true that he oould not 
deny that Dr. Percy had restored him to health, a«d 
the opinion, which had spread in the city, of Dr. 
Percy's skill, was not, tsA could not, be ^rainished 
by Mr. Panton's railing against him ; but when he 
hinted that the young physician had practised upon 
his daughter's heart, all the ridi dtisens who had 
daughters to watch began to consider him as a dan- 
gerous person, and resolved never to call him m, ez« 
cept in some desperate case. Mrs. Panton's gossip* 
ing confidences did more harm than her husfaaad'a 
loud complaints ; and the very eagerness which poor 
Constance showed to vindicate Dr. Percy, and tod6«> 
dare the truth, served only to confirm the sagactously 
nodding mothers and overwise fathers in their own 
opinions. Mr. Henry said and did what he cQttld for 
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Erasmus ; but what could be done by a young man 
shut up all day in a counting-house f or who would 
listen to any thing that was said by a youth without 
station or name ? Mr. Oresham' unluckily was at 
this time at his country-seat. Poor Erasmus found 
his practice in the city decline as rapidly as it had 
risen^ and he began a little to doubt the truth of that 
noble sentiment which he had so proudly expressed* 
He was comforted^ however^ by letters from his 
father, who strongly approred his conduct^ and who 
maintained that truth would at last prevail^ and that 
the prejudice which had been raised against him 
wonld^ in time^ be turned to his advantage. 

It happened that^ while old Panton^ in his present 
ludicrous fit of obstinacy^ was caballing against our 
young physician with all his might in the city, the 
remote consequences of his absurdities were operating 
in Dr. Percy's fevour at the west end of the town. 
Our readers may recollect baring heard of a footman, 
whom Mr. Panton turned away for laughing at his 
perversity. Erasmus had at the time pleaded in the 
poor fellow's favour, and had, afterwards, when the 
servant was out of place, in distress, and ill, humanely 
attended him, and cured a child of his, who had in- 
flamed eyes. This man was now in the service of a 
rich and very fine lady, who lived in Grosvenor^square 
—lady Spilsbury. Her ladyship had several sickly 
children — children rendered sickly by their mother's 
overweening and injudicious care. Alarmed sue* 
oessively by every fashionable medical terror of the 
day, she dosed her children with every specific which 
was publicly advertised or privately recommended* 
No creatures of their age had taken such quantities 
of Ching's lozenges, Godbold's elixir, or Dixon's anti- 
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bilious pills. The oonsequenoe wbb, that the dangers^ 
which had at first been ibaaginary^ became real : these 
JitUe yictims of domestic medicine never had a day's 
health : they looked^ and were^ more dead than alive. 
Still the mother, in the midst of hourly alannsy 
was in admiration of her own medical skilly which 
she said had actually preserved, in spite of nature, 
children of such sickly constitutions. In ccMise- 
quence of this conviction, she redoubled her vigilance, 
and the most trivial accident was magnified into a 
symptom of the greatest importance. 

It happened on the day when the eldest miss 
Spilsbury had miraculously attained her seventh year, 
a slight inflammation was discerned in her right eye, 
which was attributed by her mother to her having 
neglected the preceding day to bathe it in elder^flower 
water ; by her governess, to her having sat up the 
preceding night to supper; by her maid, to her 
having been found peeping through a windy key« 
hole ; and by the young lady herself, to her having 
been kept poring for two hours over her French 
lesson. 

Whatever might have been the original cause, the 
inflammation evidently increased, either in conse- 
quence or in spite of the innumerable remedies i^ 
plied internally and externally — the eye grew red.- 
der and redder, and as red as blood, the nose 
inflamed, and the mother, in great alarm for th^ 
beauty as well as health of her child, sent for sir 
Amyas Courtney. He had already won lady Spils^ 
bury's heart by recommending to her the honan tcha, 
or Tartar tea, which enables the Tartars to digest 
raw flesh, and tipges water of a red colour, 
- Sir Amyas pronounced that the young lady had 



hereditary nerves^ besought lady Spilsbury to compoee 
herself, assured her the inflammation was purely 
symptomatic^ and as soon as he oould subdue the 
continual nervous inclination to shrivel up the nose, 
which he trusted he could in time master^ all would 
go well. But sir Amyas attended every day for a: 
months yet never got the mastery of this nervous in- 
clination. Lady Spilsbury then was persuaded it 
could not be nerves, it must be scrofula; and she called 
in Dr. Frumpton^ the man for scrofula. He of course 
confirmed her ladyship in her opinion ; for a week 
fl-j — d nierves and sir Amyas ; threw in desperate 
doses of calomel for another months reduced the poor 
child to what the maid called an attomy, and still the 
inflammation increased. Lady Spilsbury desired a 
consultation of physicians^ but Dr. Frumpton would 
not consult with sir Amyas^ nor would sir Amyas 
consult with Dr. Frumpton. Lady Spilsbury began 
to dread that the sight of the eye would be injured^ 
and this idea terrified the mother almost out of her 
senses. In the suspension of authority which terror 
produces in a family^ the lady's maid usually usurps 
considerable power. 

Now her ladyship's maid had been offended by 
Dr. Frumpton's calling her my good girl, and by sir 
Amyas Courtney's having objected to a green silk 
bandage which she had recommended ; so that she 
could not abide either of the gentlemen^ and she was 
confident the young lady would never get well while 
they had the management of affairs: she had heard 
— ^but she did not mention from whom^ she was too 
diplomatic to give up her authority — she had heard 
of a young physician^ a Dr. Percy, who had performed 
wonderful great. cures in the city> and had in parti* 
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colar cored a young lady who liad an inflamed eye, 
just fiur all the world like miss Spilsbury's. In this 
kst assertion there was> perhaps^ some little exagge^ 
ration ; but it produced a salutary effect upon lady 
Spilsbury's imagination : the footman was immedi- 
ately despatched for Dr. Percy, and ordered to make 
all possible haste. Thus, by one of those petty un- 
derplots of life, which often, unknown to us, are con- 
tinually going on, our young physician was brought 
into a situation where he had an opportunity of 
showing his abilities. These favourable accidents 
happen to many men who are not able to make use 
of them^ and thus the general complaint is preferred 
of ivant of good fortune, or of opportunity for talents 
to distinguish themselves. 

Upon Dr. Percy's arrival at lady Spilsbury's, he 
immediately perceived that parties ran high, and that 
the partisans were all eager to know whether he 
would pronounce the young lady's case to be nervous 
or scrofulou&r He was assailed by a multitude of 
female voices, and requested particularly to attend to 
innumerable contradictory symptoms, before he was 
permitted even to see his patient. He attended 
carefully to whatever facts he could obtain, pure 
from opinion and misrepresentation. The young 
kdy was in a darkened room — he begged to have a 
littie more light admitted, though she was in such 
pain that she could scarcely endure it. Our young 
physician had the great advantage of possessing the 
use of his senses and understanding, unbiassed by 
medical theories, or by the authority of great names: 
he was not always trying to force symptoms to agree 
with previous descriptions, but he was actually aUe 
to see^ hear, and judge of them as they really appeared. 
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There was a smal] protuberance on the left nde of the 
WMe, wbich^ on his pressing it, gave great pain to the 
child. 

<< Dear me ! miss, you know/' said the maid, ** it 
is not in your nose you feel the great pain— you 
know you told sir Amyas Courtney t'other day-*> 
that is> sir Amyas Courtney told you 

Dr. Percy insisted that the child should be per- 
mitted to speak for herself; and^ relieved from the 
apprehension of not saying the thing that she was 
expected to say> she described her present and past 
feelings. She said^ *' that the pain seemed lately to 
haive changed from where it wtu before — that it had 
changed ever since Dr. Frdmpton's opening his 
snuff-box near her had made her sneeze." This 
sneeze was thought by all but Dr. Percy to be a cir- 
cumstance too trivial to be worth mentioning ; but 
on this hint he determined to repeat the experiment. 
He had often thought that many of the pains which 
are supposed to be symptoms of certain diseases, many 
disorders which baffle the skill of medicine, originate 
in accidents, by which extraneous substances are 
taken or forced into different parts of the body. He 
ordered some cephalic snuif to be administered to 
the patient. All present looked with contempt at 
the physician who proposed such a simple remedy. 
But soon after the child had sneezed violently and 
repeatedly. Dr. Percy saw a little bit of green silk 
appear, which was drawn from the nostril, to the 
patient's great and immediate relief. Her brothers 
and sisters then recollected having seen her, two 
months before, stuffing up her nose a bit of green 
ribbon, which she said she Uked because it smelt of 
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some perfume. The cause of the inflammatioti xe- 
mored^ it soon subsided; the eye and nose recov^vd 
their natural size and colour, and every body said 
*' who would have thought it ? " all but Dr. Fmmptoii 
and sir Amyas Courtney, who, in the face of demon* 
fltration, maintained each his own opinion; declaring 
that the green ribbon had nothing to do with the 
business. The sudden recovery of the child, sir 
Amyas said, proved to him in the most satisfactory 
manner, that the disease was, as be at first pro- 
nounced — ^nervous. Dr. Frumptcm swore that scro* 
fula would soon break out again in another shape ; 
and, denouncing vengeance against generations yei 
unborn, he left lady Spilsbury's children to take the 
<x)a8eqUence of trusting to a youngster, whose imper- 
tinent interference he could never forget or forgive. 
In spite of all that the two angry and unsuccessful 
physicians could say, the recovery of the child's eye 
redounded much to Dr. Percy's honour, and intro- 
duced him to the notice of several men of science and 
celebrity, who frequented lady Spilsbury's excellent 
dinners. Even the intemperance of Dr. Frumpton's 
anger was of service ; for in consequence of his furious 
assertions, inquiry was made into the circumstances, 
and the friends of Erasmus had then an opportunity 
of producing in his defence the Irish porter. His 
cause could not be in better hands. 

With that warmth and eloquence of gratitude 
characteristic of his country, the poor fellow toM his 
atory so as to touch every heart. Among others it 
particularly affected an officer just returned from our 
armies on the ccmtinent : and by him it was the next 
day repeated at the table of a celebrated general. 



vh^n the conveitetion tamed upon the oonduct of 
oertain army surgeons. Lord Oldborough happened 
to be one of the company; the name of Percy struck 
his ear ; the mOmeat i^asinus iv'as thus brought to 
his recollection, he attended particularly to what the 
officer was saying; and^ after hearing two circum- 
stances^ which were so marked with humanity and 
good sense^ his lordship determined to give what as- 
sistance he could to the rising credit of the son of his 
old friend^ by calling him in for lady 01dborough> 
who was in a declining state of health. But sir 
Amyas Courtney* who had long attended her lady- 
9hip> endeavoured, with all the address of hatred, to 
prejudice her against his young rival, and to prevent 
her complying with her lord's request. Depending 
on her habitual belief that he was essential to her 
existence* sir Amyas went sofar-as to declare that if 
Dr. Percy should be sent for, he must discontinue 
his visits. Lord Oldborough, however^ whom the 
appearance of opposition to his will always confirmed 
in his purpose, cut short the matter by a few 
peremptory words. 

Sir Amyas, the s^ silken sir Amyas, could not 
for an instant stand before the terror of lord Oldbo* 
rough's eye : the moment he was told that he was at 
perfect liberty to discontinue his visits, his regard-*- 
his attachment— his devotion for lady Oldborough, 
prevented the possibility of abandoning her ladyship; 
he was willing to sacrifice his private feelings, per« 
haps his private prejudices, his judgment, in short 
any thing, every thing, sooner than disoblige lord 
Oldborough, or any of his family. Lord Oldborough, 
satisfied with the submission, scarcely staid to hear 
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the end of the speech^ but rang the beilj ordered that 
Dr. Percy should be sent for^ and went to attend a 
cabinet council. 

Lady Oldborough received him as it might be sup- 
posed that a very sickly, very much prejudiced, very 
proud lady of quality would receive a physician with- 
out a name, who was forced upon her in opposition to 
her long habits of reliance on her courtly favourite. 
Her present disease, as Dr. Percy believed, was water- 
upon her chest, and there was some chance of saving 
her, by the remedies which have been found successful 
in a first attack of that complaint ; but sir Amyas 
had pronounced that her ladyship's disorder was 
merely nervous spasms, consequent upon a bilious 
attack, and he could not, or would not, recede from 
his opinion : his prescriptions, to which her ladyship 
devoutly adhered to the last, were all directed against 
bile and nerves. She would not hear of water on the 
chest, or take any of the remedies proposed by Dr. 
Percy. Lady Oldborough died ten days after he was 
called in. Those who knew nothing of the matter, 
that is, above nine-tenths of all who talked about it, 
affirmed that poor lady Oldborough's death was oc- 
casioned by her following the rash prescriptions of a 
young physician, who had been forced upon her by 
lord Oldborough ; and who, unacquainted with her 
ladyship's constitution, had mistaken the nature of 
her complaint. All her ladyship's female relations 
joined in this clamour, for they were most of them 
friends or partizans of sir Amyas Courtney. The 
rank and conspicuous situation of lord Oldborough 
interested vast numbers in the discussion, which was 
carried on in every fashionable circle the day after 
her ladyship's decease. 
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> Dr. Peccy took a decided step in this emergency. 
He went to the minister^ to whom no one, friend or 
enemy^ had ventured to give the slightest hint of 
the reports in circulation. Dr. Percy plainly stated 
the facts> represented that his character and the fate 
of his whole life were at stake^ and besought his 
lordship to have the truth examined into by eminent 
and impartial physicians. Erasmus was aware of all 
he hazarded in making this request — aware that he 
must hurt lord Oldborough's feelings — that he must 
irritate him by bringing to his view at once, and in 
this critical moment, a number of family cabals, of 
which he was ignorant — aware that lord Oldborough 
was oppressed with business, public and private ; 
and that, above all things, he was impatient of any 
intrusion upon his hours of privacy. But all these 
subordinate considerations vanished before lord Old- 
borough's magnanimity. Without saying one word, 
he sat down and wrote an order, that proper means 
'should be taken to ascertain the disease of which lady 
Oldborough died. 

The report made, in consequence of this order, by 
the surgeons, confirmed Dr. Percy's opinion that her 
ladyship's disease was water on the chest — and lord 
Oldborough took effectual means to give the truth 
publicity. 

"You need not thank me. Dr. Percy — you have 
a right to expect justice, more you will never want. 
My assistance might, it seems, have been injurious, 
but can never be necessary to your reputation." 

These few words — ^much from lord Oldborough — 
and. which he took care to say when they could be 
heard by numbers, were quickly circulated. The 
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physicians and sargeons who bad giren in tbetr -re- 
port were zealous in maintaining tbe truth ; mcdioal 
and political, parties were interested in the aiair^ 
the name of Dr. Percy was joined with the first 
names in the medical worlds and r^>eated by tiie first 
people in the great world, so that with siirprisiiig 
celerity he becmme known and' fksfai<mable. And 
thus the very circumstance that threat^ied his raia 
was^ by his civil courage and decided judgment, eon* 
verted into the means of his rising into eminence. * 

Late one night, after a busy and fatigaing day^ 
just as Erasmus had got into bed, and was settling 
himself comfortably to sleep, be heard a loud knock 
at the door. 

" Mr. Henry, sir, from Mr. Panton's in the dty^ 
wishes to speak with you." 

*' Show him in.*-— ^So, old Panton, I suppose—* 
some indigestion has brought him to reason ?" 

^< Oh I no such thing," interrupted Mr. Henry^-^ 
^^I would not have disturbed you at this time of 
night for any such trifle ; but our excellent friend; 
Mr. Gresham-'-^ — " 

^/ What of him ? " cried Erasmus, starting up in bed; 

'^ Is ill— but whether dangerously or not> I cannot 
tell you* An exp»ss from his bouse in the country 
has just arrived ; I heard the letter read, but' ciinl4 
not get it to bring, to you. It was written' to t>ld 
P«Bton from Mr. Grosham's hotjisekeeper^ witbout 
her master's knowledge, as he hasjio opinion of fnhy* 
sicians, she said, except of a yxmng Dr.^ Peroy, and 
did not like to send for him for such a trifleonsasore 
throat, lest it should hurt bis praotioe to l6avt& town 
«t this, season." 
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Erasmus staid to hear no inore> but ordered horses 
instantly^ set out^ and traTelled with all possible ex* 
pedition. He had reason to rejoice that he had not 
made a moment's delay. He found Mr. Gresham 
actually suffocating from a quinsy. A surgeon had 
been sent for from the next town, but was not at 
home. Erasmus^ the instant he saw Mr. Gresham^ 
pereeiring the danger^ without saying one syllable^ 
sprang to the bed, lanced the throaty and saved the 
life of hb valuable friend. The surgeon^ who came 
the next day^ said that Dr. Percy ought to have 
waited for hitf arrival, and that a physician might be 
severely blamed for performing a surgical operation—^ 
that it was a very indelicate thing. 

But Mr. Gresham, who had fallen into a comfort- 
able sleep, did not hear hiin; nor did Dr. Percy, who 

was writing the following letter to his father : 

« « « « ♦ • « «« 

* * * * ''You will sj^pathize with 
me, my dear father, and all my friends at home will 
sympathize in the joy I feel at seeing this excellent 
mui, this kind friend, recovering under my care. 
These are some of the happy moments which, in my 
profession, repay us for years of toil, disappointment, 
and Bufferings — ^yes, sufierings—* for we must suffer 
with those that suffer: we must daily and hourly 
behold every form of pain, acute or lingering ; num« 
bers, every year of our lives, we must see perish, th# 
victims of incurable disease. We are doomed to 
hear the groans of the dj^ing, and the lamentations, 
sometimes the reproaches, of surviving friends; ofbea 
and often must the candid and humane physician 
deplore the insufficiency of his art. But there are 
succesfsful, gloriously succesdul mon)ents> whiqh r%d 
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ward U8 for all the painful duties, all the miayaiEng 
regrets of our profession. 

" This day I shall recall to my mind whenever my 
spirits sink or whenever my fortitude begins to fail. 
I wish you could see the gratitude and joy in the 
looks of all Mr. Gresham's servants. His death 
would have been a public loss, for the beneficent use 
he makes of his princely fortune has rendered num* 
bers dependent on him for the comforts of life. He 
lives here in a palace, and every thing he has done, 
whether in building or planting, in encouraging the 
useful or the fine arts, has been done with a judicious 
and magnificent spirit. Surely this man ought to be 
happy in his own reflections, and yet he does not 
seem to me as happy as he deserves to be. I shall 
stay here till I see him out of all danger of relapse.-— 
he has just awakened Adieu for the present.'' 

In continuation of this letter the following was 
written the next day. 

" All danger is over— my friend is convalescent, 
and I shall return to town to-morrow. But would 
you think, my dear father, that the real cause of Mr. 
Gresham's being unhappy is patronage ? By accident 
I made use of that word in speaking of old Panton's 
quarrel with me, and he cursed the word the moment 
I pronounced it : " Yes," he exclaimed, *' it is twice 
accursed— once in the giving, and once in the re- 
ceiving." Then he began, in a most feeling manner, 
to describe the evils attendant upon being a patron. 
Hjfe has done his utmost to relieve and encourage 
genius in distress ; but among all the poets, painters, 
artists, and men of letters, whom in various ways he 
has obliged, he has scarcely been able to satisfy the 
vanity or the expectations of any. Some have passed 
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from excessive adulation to gross abuse of him — ^many- 
more torment him continually with their complaints 
and invectives against each other; andj instead of 
having done good by his generosity^ he finds that^ in 
a variety of instances^ of which he detailed the cir- 
cumstances^ he has done much mischief^ and^ as he 
says^ infinite injury to his own peace of mind — for he 
has burdened himself with the care of a number of 
people^ who cannot be made happy. He has to deal 
with men but partially cultivated ; with talents, un- 
accompanied by reason^ justice, or liberality of senti- 
ment. With great feeling himself, he suffers acutely 
from all their jealousies and quarrels, and from the 
near and perpetual view of the littleness by which 
artists too often degrade themselves. Another man 
in Mr. Gresbam's situation would become a misan- 
thropist, and would comfort himself by railing against 
the ingratitude of mankind ; but this would not com- 
fort Mr. Gresham. He loves his fellow-creatures, 
and sees their faults in sorrow rather than in anger. 
I have known him, and intimately, for a considerable 
time, and yet I never heard him speak on this sub- 
ject but once before, when the painter, whom I used 
to call the irritable genius, had caricatured him in 
return for all his kindness. 

" Though it is not easy to change the habits or to 
alter the views and objects of a man, like Mr. Gre- 
sham, past the meridian of life, yet I cannot help 
flattering myself that this might be effected. If he 
would, by one bold effort, shake off these dependents^ 
the evening of his days might yet be serene and 
happy. He wants friends, not protegees, I have 
advised him, as soon as his strength will permit, tp 
take a little tour, which will bring him into your part 
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ti the oountrj. He wishes much to become ae^ 
qualnted with all our familY, and I hare given him 
a note of introduction. You, lay dear father^ can say 
to him more than I oould with propriety. 
. '^ Mr. Gresham knows how to accept as weil as to 
give. He allows me to have the pleasure of proving 
to him, that where my friends are concerned^ I am 
above pecuniary considerations. My love to my dear 
mother, Rosamond, and Caroline. 

*' Your affectionate son, 

''E. Pebct." 

. Though Mr. Ghresham would not hurt the feelings 
of his young friend and physician, by pressing upon 
him at the mome^it any remuneration, or by entering 
into any calculation of the loss he would sustain by 
his absence from London at this critical season, he 
took his own methods of justly recompensing Dr. 
Percy. Erasmus found at his door, some time after 
bis return to town, a plain but excellent chariot 
and horses* with a note from Mr. Gresham, written 
in such terms as precluded the possibility of refusing 
the offer. 

The celebrated London physician, who said that he 
was not paid for three weeks' attendance in the 
country, by a draft of two thousand pounds ; and 
who, when the pen was put into his own hand^, 
wrote four in the place of two, would smile in scorn 
at the generosity of Mr. Gresham and the disin- 
terestedness of Dr. Percy. 
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